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PREFACE. 


I  AM  not  aware  that  there  is  any  account  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  framed  on  the  simple  and  obvious 
principle  of  merely  collecting  and  arranging  the 
testimony  of  History  with  regard  to  facts,  and  so 
presented  to  the  reader  as  that  he  should  have  a 
right  to  believe,  that  when  he  has  read  what  is 
before  him,  he  has  learnt  all  that  is  to  be  known. 
This  is  strange,  considering  the  points  at  issue, 
and  the  extent,  duration,  and  intensity  of  the 
controversies  which  have  been  carried  on  between 
that  Church  and  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

Of  course  certain  historical  facts  have  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again  for  ages,  and  every 
original  account  of  them  has  been  made  to  mean 
every  thing  that  it  could  mean,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  party  feeling,  often  a  great  deal  more ; 
but  this  is  not  such  an  account  as  I  am  speaking 
of;  and  I  have  thought,  and  think  still,  that  there 
is  something  yet  wanting  which,  if  sincerely  and 
truly  performed,  would  be  valued  by  the  honest 
student  of  Church  History. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  Church  of  Komc  in  the 
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IV  PREFACE. 

New  Testament  quite  enough  to  excite  deep  in- 
terest in  all  belonging  to  it.  It  is  a  very  natural 
inquiry  to  make,  Can  we  carry  on  the  thread  of 
history  and  trace  the  further  progress  of  that 
Church?  We  have  lists  of  its  bishops.  Do  we 
know  any  thing  about  the  men,  who  they  were, 
»dwhaftheyL»ddid?  At  the  p.  Jt  .i.e! 
and  for  a  thousand  years  past,  they  have  been 
making  large  claims  on  the  obedience  of  the  other 
prelates  of  Christendom.  Did  they  always  make 
such  claims,  and  how  were  they  received  in  the 
successive  generations  of  the  Church?  Informa- 
tion on  such  questions  would  be  full  of  interest. 

A  few  years  ago,  thinking  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient materials  to  give  a  far  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  Church  than  the  general  reader 
then  possessed,  it  occurred  to  me  to  endeavour  to 
collect  and  arrange  them.  I  had  no  object  in  view 
beyond  a  desire  to  represent  the  truth.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  want.  I  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  I  had  leisure.  Besides,  feel- 
ing assured,  on  other  grounds,  that  Roman  pre- 
tensions could  have  no  sound  foundation,  I  thought 
that  a  true  and  simple  statement  of  historical  facts 
would  show  their  fallacious  origin.  I  had  seen 
that  the  early  writings  gave  no  support  to  the 
present  Roman  theory  of  a  supremacy  by  divine 
right,  and  I  thought  that  so  long  as  that  was 
shown,  history  supported  Scripture  and  common 
sense   in   rejecting  it.      I   had   viewed   the   con- 
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troversy  through  a  Protestant  glass  of  the  present 
day. 

I  accordingly  commenced  my  work.  A  question, 
however,  very  soon  arose  touching  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  writings  I  was  using.  I 
had,  in  former  days,  even  in  that  general  perusal 
which  most  ecclesiastical  scholars  undertake  of  the 
early  writings,  felt  now  and  then  unpleasant  mis- 
givings ;  but  I  had,  like,  perhaps,  those  before  me, 
passed  them  over  without  minute  investigation. 
Now,  however,  that  I  was  using  them  for  history 
I  could  no  longer  do  so.  The  question  of  their 
authenticity  and  genuineness  was  irresistibly  fixed 
on  my  attention,  and  must  be  answered.  I  spent 
some  months,  I  believe,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  solve 
it.  I  grew  disheartened,  ill  health  supervened,  a 
severe  domestic  affliction  followed,  and  I  gave  up 
my  Histoiy. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  determined  to 
resume  it,  and  again  these  writings  and  documents 
confronted  me.  I  must  own  that  I  sought  to  evade 
the  difficulty,  and  to  write  the  history  I  meditated 
without  grappling  with  them.  After  a  while  a 
better  feeling  returned.  I  felt  that,  although  these 
"writings  had  floated  down  the  broad  stream  of 
history,  if  not  unsuspected  yet,  as  far  as  I  knew, 
unchallenged  *  (the  Romanist  having  triumphantly 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  after  I  had  written  this  page,  I 
received  a  letter  hj  this  morning's  post,  informing  me  of  a  note 
of  Mr.  Poole,  in  his  *'  life  and  Times  of  CTprian,"  in  which  he 
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appealed  to  them,  and  the  Protestant,  without  de- 
nying them,  contenting  himself  with  showing  that 
they  fell  short  of  present  Roman  claims),  still,  if 
they  were  false  originally,  they  had  not  become 
truths  in  their  passage  downwards ;  that  I  could 
not  conscientiously  propose  for  the  belief  of  others 
what  I  was  assured  could  not  be  true,  and  that  I 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  circulation  of  false- 
hood. The  impression  on  my  own  mind  was  clear 
that^  after  my  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  I  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  entertain 
strong  grounds  for  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  was  my 
dtity  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  come  at  the  truth.  I  therefore  recom- 
menced my  labours,  and  the  result,  which  was 
very  gradually,  I  may  almost  say  unwillingly,  ar- 
rivt^d  at,  is  now  presented  to  the  reader.  Whether 
my  proofs  will  be  convincing  to  him  is  to  be  seen. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  popular  as  I 
was  able,  and  to  free  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  what  would  be  repulsive.  I  have  sought, 
also,  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  me,  that  he 
might  imderstand  what  I  was  aiming  at.  He  must 
recollect,  however,  that  I  cannot,  in  a  work  like 

mentions  a  Rajmund  Missorius  having  attributed  the  Letters 
of  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  (I  suppose  the  Letters  confined  to  the 
question  of  Rcbaptism)  to  the  Donatists  of  Africa.  I  am  not 
aware  that,  until  to-daj,  I  ever  heard  of  Raymund  Missorius ; 
and  I  regret  it,  as  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  his  ob- 
jections. The  idea  of  a  Donatist  origin  to  these  letters  had, 
however,  already  passed  through  my  mind  and  been  rejected. 
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this,  fully  represent  the  grounds  of  my  own  con- 
victions. I  am  confined  to  two  or  three  argu- 
ments, more  would  be  tedious,  if  even  so  riiany 
will  be  endured.  1  can  convey  to  him  but  few  of 
the  convictions  derived  from  the  style,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  works,  the  connection  of  the  forgeries 
with  each  other,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  but 
cumulative  facts  and  arguments  which  render  the 
belief  in  their  forgery  so  irresistible  to  myself.  If, 
then,  his  confidence  from  what  I  allege  shall  be 
shaken  in  the  several  writings  and  documents,  I 
request  him  to  pursue  the  investigation  himself, 
and  I  feel  confident  of  the  result. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  my  argu- 
ments on  my  reader's  mind,  at  all  events,  I  trust, 
that,  be  he  who  he  may,  and  of  what  party  he  may, 
he  will  give  me  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose ;  and 
also  that  he  will  not  believe  that  I  have  hastily  and 
rashly  sought  to  unsettle  faith  in  acknowledged 
writings ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  I  have  bestowed 
both  labour  and  thought  upon  my  book ;  and  that, 
although  there  may  be  errors  in  it  (and  no  doubt 
there  are),  yet  that  he  will  believe  that  they  are 
there  without  my  knowledge,  and  that  I  would  not 
on  any  account  be  knowingly  guilty  of  a  suppression 
even,  much  more  of  an  untruth.  My  errors,  I  can 
truly  say,  are  those  of  oversight  or  ignorance. 

I  think  I  have  proved, — or  to  say  the  least,  have 
given  such  indications  as  will  lead  to  the  proof, 
that  some  documents  which  have  been  quoted  as 
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authorities  in  the  History  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church,  are  neither  genuine  nor  authentic, — that 
they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  and  that  the  alleged  facts  which 
they  contain  are  fictions ;  that  they  are,  in  short, 
forgeries  of  a  date  later  than  that  which  they  bear, 
or  to  which  they  pretend.  To  what  period  each 
individual  forgery  belongs,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  I  have,  it  will  be  seen,  assumed  that  some 
of  them  may  have  been  written  before  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century ;  but  I  confess  at  once  that  I  do 
not  see  my  way  cleariy.  I  have  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  any  certainty.  Some  bear  the  marks 
of  a  much  later  age.  It  is  not,  however,  of  im- 
mediate importance  in  this  enquiry  (and  may  really 
be  of  none),  to  decide  this  point.  Moreover,  from 
an  inability  to  see  in  each  case  the  original  manu- 
script, even  if  diplomatics  were  a  more  certain 
science  than  I  suspect  it  to  be,  the  date  could,  in 
many  cases,  be  only  very  vaguely  approached. 

I  must  add  that,  having  been  thus,  as  it  were, 
forced  into  this  investigation,  while  I  have  felt  as 
certain  as  I  could  be,  that  some  of  the  documents 
and  passages  which  I  had  at  first  taken  in  hand  as 
materials  for  my  intended  work,  are  plainly  spu- 
rious, there  have  been  others  about  which  I  have 
entertained  various  shades  of  doubt.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or 
even  expedient  to  state  every  suspicion  that  has 
arisen  in  my  own  mind.     I  have  been  desirous  to 
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preserve  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  small  remains 
of  history,  which  we  possess ;  and  I  have  therefore 
felt  myself  justified,  even  in  cases  where  I  enter- 
tained doubts,  to  speak  at  times  without  imputation 
of  doubt  respecting  some  things  which  pass  un- 
questioned in  history, 

I  would  suggest  to  those  readers  who  may  wish 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  subject  to  read 
the  "Proofs  and  Illustrations,'*  consecutively;  later 
enquiries  sometimes  assume  a  knowledge  of  the 
previous  ones. 

Luddesdown,  March  18.  1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  no  need 
to  preface  his  labours  by  describing  the  city  out  of 
which  that  Church  was  gathered,  and  in  which  it 
professed  to  live  a  stranger.  It  will  be  enough  for 
him  to  say  that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  cities  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  mother  of  those  legions, 
dreadful,  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly,  which 
had  broken  in  pieces  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  given  her  name  to  the  world's  empire.  Seated 
on  her  seven  hills,  Rome  beheld  no  rival. 

At  the  time  when  the  Apostles  received  from  our 
Lord  the  command  to  go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  earth  was  one  vast 
scene  of  moral  darkness.  It  was  a  darkness  which 
was  even  felt ;  and  in  no  part  of  it,  if  we  may  trust 
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to  the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the  satirist,  was  the 
darkness  more  intense  and  palpable  than  in  Rome. 
Pre-eminent  in  glory  and  power,  that  city  was 
pre-eminent  also  in  guilt.  Vice  rushed  to  it  from 
all  quarters,  either  for  concealment  or  display.  Its 
magnitude  served  for  either  purpose.  To  the  eye 
of  the  Christian  moralist,  looking  down  on  such  a 
city,  and  beholding  its  abandoned  myriads,  few 
events  would  have  seemed  more  hopeless  than  their 
conversion  —  few  cries  would  have  seemed  less 
likely  to  have  been  attended  to  than  "  the  night  is 
far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on 
the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the 
day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  cham- 
bering and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying  ; 
but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not 
provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 
And  inefi^ectual  no  doubt  such  a  cry  would  have 
proved,  had  it  been  only  the  weak  and  helpless 
voice  of  man ;  but  he  who  had  put  the  word  into 
the  mouth  of  his  messengers,  was  the  Lord  of  all 
power  and  might,  and  it  accomplished  that  which 
he  pleased,  and  prospered  in  the  thing  whereto 
he  sent  it. 

The  precise  year  when  the  tidings  of  a  Saviour, 
and  of  the  means  of  a  moral  restoration,  were  first 
announced  in  Rome,  is  unknown.  As  St.  Paul, 
however,  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  (pre- 
sumed to  have  been  written  about  a.d.  57  or  58), 
stated  that  their  faith  was  already  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  first  messenger  had  arrived  there  not  very  long 
after  our  Lord's  ascension ;  but  who  he  was,  and 
of  what  nation,  does  not  appear.  This  only  seems 
certain,  that  he  was  not  an  apostle. 

But  although  the  first  stone  of  that  building, 
which  was  to  rear  itself  so  high  above  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  was  not  placed  by  the  hands  of  an 
apostle,  yet  an  apostle  laid  its  foundations;  an 
apostle  too  of  unrivalled  usefulness  and  influence, 
and  one  who  alone,  of  all  the  Apostles,  was,  in  the 
days  which  this  volume  embraces,  generally  called 
by  the  short,  but  significant,  title  of  "  the  Apostle." 
St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  importance.  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  he  had  foreseen  her  future  destiny, 
and  was  providing  that  her  light  to  the  surrounding 
nations  should  be  of  the  purest  brightness.  But 
not  only  was  the  Church  at  Rome  favoured  by  his 
writings ;  it  was  blessed  also  by  his  presence.  The 
malice  of  the  Jews,  overruled  by  the  providence  of 
God,  led  to  his  residence  in  Rome  for  "  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house,  where  he  received  all 
that  came  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  (jod, 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concerned  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence,  no  man  for- 
bidding him." 

It  is  to  St.  Paul,  in  all  probability,  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  indebted  for  its  episcopate.  He 
is  the  only  apostle  whose  name  is  connected  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  the  city;  and  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  letter  to  imagine  a  previous  arrival  of  any 
other  apostle.     At  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit,  the 
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Roman  Church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition ; 
there  were  apparently  many  members  and  several 
congregations.  Satan,  too,  envious  of  the  Church's 
progress,  had  already  begun  to  sow  his  tares. 
Divisions  had  sprung  up  among  them.  There  was 
clearly  need,  therefore,  of  a  chief  minister  to  cor- 
rect what  was  erring,  and  put  in  order  what  was 
in  confusion,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  sacred 
ministry ;  and  yet  no  one  of  the  persons  whom  St. 
Paul  saluted  in  his  letter  appears  to  have  held  that 
office.  If  such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  if  we 
consider  his  proceedings  in  the  East,  that  after  he 
had  lived  at  Rome  for  two  years,  he  would  leave 
the  Church  of  that  city,  whether  his  removal  was 
by  death  or  otherwise,  in  a  still  unorganised  and 
unprotected  state.  If  divisions  and  heresies,  if  the 
wants  of  increasing  congregations,  required  the 
episcopal  office  and  control  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete, 
they  would  surely  require  it  at  Rome,  the  imperial 
city ;  and  if  they  did,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt 
that  St.  Paul  would  supply  the  want. 

The  claim  of  St.  Peter  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  episcopate,  rests  on  much  slighter  evidence. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  impliedly  oppose  it.  It  is  not 
only  difficult  to  believe  that  St.  Peter  had  been  in 
Rome  previous  to  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
(a.d.  65  or  66),  but  the  sacred  writings  say  no- 
thing of  any  of  his  labours  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Babylon ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  spent  his  days  among  the  dispersed 
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Jews  in  those  countries.  Tradition,  however,  as- 
serts his  presence  in  Rome.  Its  evidence  shall  be 
examined.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  deferred  till  the 
close  of  the  volume,  we  shall  be  better  qualified 
to  estimate  its  value. 

In  writing  this  history,  I  shall  proceed  as  if  I 
were  writing  the  history  of  England.  As  I  should 
detail  all  that  is  known  of  England  in  the  succes- 
sive reigns,  under  the  titles  of  the  successive  kings, 
so  I  shall  mention  all  that  is  known  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  each  episcopate,  under  the  title  of  the 
bishop  in  whose  episcopate  the  events  occurred. 
So  obscure,  however,  is  the  early  history  of  the 
Roman  Church,  that  the  lists  of  its  first  bishops 
vary,  not  only  in  the  order  of  the  names,  but  also 
in  the  names  themselves.  In  the  writings  of  IrenaBUS 
(a.d.  180),  there  is  a  list  representing  the  order  as 
Linus,  Anencletus,  Clement ;  while  in  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  thirty 
or  forty  years  later,  there  is  a  statement  that 
Clement  was  ordained  by  St.  Peter.  This  con- 
trariety shows,  even  if  the  writings  could  be  relied 
upon  as  genuine,  how  uncertain,  in  those  early 
days,  was  the  knowledge  of  the  descent  of  the 
Roman  episcopate.  If  the  dates  usually  assigned 
to  these  bishops  be  correct,  this  last  ordination  is 
impossible,  since  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  died  about 
A.D.  66,  and  Clement  is  said  not  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Rome  till  a.d.  91.  A  diflFerence  also  exists  in 
the  names  of  the  early  bishops :  a  Cletus  is  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  an  Anencletus.   The  real  facts  will 
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probably  never  be  ascertained ;  and,  if  known,  would 
be  of  but  little  importance,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Clement,  the  prelates  are  mere  names. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  the  usual  order 
and  dates  of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops 
will  be  generally  adopted.  If  a  different  date  be  in 
any  case  assumed,  the  reason  will  be  given. 


BISHOPS    OF    ROME. 


1.  Linus  (a.d.  66—78). 

Nothing  is  kno^vn  of  Linus,  or  of  the  Roman 
Church  during  his  episcopate.  He  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  individual  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
at  the  close  of  his  second  letter  to  Timothy.* 


IL  Anencletus  (a.d.  78 — 91).f 

Nothing  is  known  of  Anencletus.  But  there  are 
three  spurious  letters  attributed  to  him,  forming 
part  of  a  collection  called  the  Isidorian.  Two  of 
them  are  directed  to  all  bishops,  and  one  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy.  As  they  are  notoriously  spurious, 
they  do  not  require  particular  notice.  J 

•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  2.  f  Il>»<J-  1^. 

t  These  forged  letters  of  the  Roman  prelates,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Councils,  commence  with  Anencletus.  Their  main 
objects  were  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  Roman  bishop  for  the 
time  being  was  the  divinely  appointed  head  of  the  Universal 
Church ;  that,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  he  had  been  con- 
sulted and  appealed  to  by  all  the  Churches  in  Christendom  ; 
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III.  Clement  (a.d.  91—100). 

Several  writings  have  been  attributed  to  Clement. 
One  only,  however,  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and 
even  that  is  supposed  to  be  interpolated.  It  is  a 
letter  from  the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  Church, 
in  reply  to  one  which  the  latter  had  sent,  stating 
that  they  were  torn  by  divisions,  and  that  some  of 
the  Corinthian  clergy  had  been  factiously  removed 
from  their  office.  Tradition  asserts  that  Clement 
wrote  the  reply  of  the  Roman  Church,  showing  the 
evils  of  strife  and  envy,  and  the  duty  of  repentance, 
love,  humility,  and  obedience. 

Clement's  letter  was  extant  in  the  days  of  Euse- 
bius  ;  and  he  says  that  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
style  and  ideas  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Cle- 
ment had  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated 
Paul's  letter  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek.*  All 
trace  of  this  letter  had  been  lost  to  the  modern 
Church  until  the  year  1628,  when  Cyril  Lucar, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  presented  the  very 
ancient  manuscript  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments,  now  known  as  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  to 
Charles  I.     At  the  end  of  it  was  found,  as  is  sup- 

and  that  he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  issuing  his 
decrees  both  to  particular  Churches  and  the  Universal  Church. 
These  letters  are  always  insisting  that  there  lay  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  every  provincial  synod  to  the  Roman  See.  If 
the  reader  wishes  to  know  more  about  them,  he  may  see  at  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Proofs  and  Illustrations  "  in  this  volume, 
the  account  given  by  the  learned  and  accurate  Mosheim. 
*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iiL  38. 
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posed,  the  long  lost  letter  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians; and  also  a  fragment  of  a  second,  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  was  not  acknowledged  as 
genuine  in  his  day. 

Many  other  works  are  improperly  attributed  to 
Clement,  as,  the  Apostolical  Canons,  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions,  the  Recognitions,  the  Clemen- 
tines, and  an  epitome  of  the  two  last  works  ;  also, 
some  epistles  to  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
beside  other  letters. 

Clement  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  convert  of 
that  name  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians.* 

During  the  supposed  period  of  this  episcopate, 
Domitian  was  emperor  of  Rome.  He  commenced 
a  persecution  against  the  Christians,  generally 
called  the  second,  in  which,  beside  many  others, 
Flavia  DomitiUa,  niece  of  Flavins  Clemens,  his  re- 
lation, and  one  of  the  consuls,  was  sent  into  exile.f 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  Clement. 


IV.  EVARISTUS  (a.d.  100— 109).  J 

None  of  the  proceedings  of  this  prelate  are  known. 
Two  of  the  spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attributed 
to  him. 


•  Euaeb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  15.  t  Ibid.  18.         J  Ibid.  34. 
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V.  Alexander  (a.d.  109 — 119).* 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.     Three  of  the 
spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


VI.  Sixtus(a.d.  119— 127).t 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.     Two  of  the 
spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


VII.  Telesphorus  (a.  d.  127—139). 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate  beyond  a  state- 
ment to  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  unsup- 
ported however  by  other  testimony,  that  he  was 
a  martyr.  X  One  spurious  Isidorian  letter  is  attri- 
buted to  him. 


VIII.  Hyginus  (a.d.  139— 142).§ 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.  Two  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 

About  this  time  the  Gnostic  heretics,  Valentinus 
Cerdo  and  Marcion,  came  to  Rome. 


♦  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  1.  f  Ibid.  4. 

X  LitK  adv.  Hieres.  iii.  c.  3.  §  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  11. 

II  See  for  an  account  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  these 
heretics,  Mosheim,  *'De  Rebus  Christiauorum  ante  Constantinum 
Magnum." 
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IX.  Pius  (a.d.  142—167).* 

No  account  of  this  prelate's  proceedings  is  pre- 
served. Four  of  the  spurious  letters  are  attributed 
to  him. 


X.  Anicetus  (a.d.  157 — 168).f 

Nothing  is  related  of  this  prelate,  beyond  a 
story  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna.  I  have  doubts  about  it.  The 
reasons  are  given  in  the  "  Proofs  and  Illustrations," 
under  the  title,  "  Victor."  One  spurious  Isidorian 
letter  is  attributed  to  him. 

"  If  a  man,"  it  is  the  language  of  Gibbon,  "  were 
called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesi- 
tation, name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was  governed  by  ab- 
solute power  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and 
wisdom."  Perhaps  so  far  as  the  wishes  of  the  later 
emperors  (a.d.  138 — 180)  were  concerned,  this 
panegyric  may  not  be  undeserved.  But  the  deeds 
of  the  magistrates  did  not  always  correspond  vnth 
the  wishes  of  the  emperors.  It  was  during  the 
episcopate  of  Anicetus  that  Justin  received  at 
Rome  that  sentence  which  has  conferred  upon  him 
the  imperishable  name  of  martyr.     In  his  second 

♦  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  11.  f  ^^^ 
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Apology,  too,  he  records  the  following  facts  as 
having  just  occurred  in  the  same  city : — "A  Roman 
matron,  whose  previous  life  had  been  dissolute, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  would  no 
longer  participate  in  the  guilty  excesses  of  her 
husband.  After  vain  attempts  to  reform  hira,  she 
sent  him  an  instrument  of  divorce.  Her  husband  in 
revenge  denounced  her  as  a  Christian.  She  procured 
from  the  emperor  a  delay  of  her  trial  until  after 
she  had  arranged  her  private  affairs.  Her  husband 
then  persuaded  a  centurion  to  seize  one  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  her  conversion,  and  ask 
him  if  he  was  a  Christian.  On  the  man's  admitting 
it,  he  was  put  in  chains,  and  at  length  brought 
before  the  city  prefect,  and  on  his  confession 
of  Christ  immediately  led  to  death.  A  certain 
Lucius  who  was  present,  shocked  at  this  unjust 
sentence,  remonstrated,  saying  that  the  man  had 
been  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  that  such  a  sentence 
was  unworthy  of  the  emperors.  The  judge  made 
no  reply,  but  asked  him  if  he  too  was  a  Christian  ? 
and  upon  his  admission  of  the  fact  ordered  him 
also  to  be  executed."* 


XI.  Soter(a.d.  168— I77).t 

Only  one  fact  is  stated  of  Soter,  or  of  his  Church 
during  his  episcopate.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
professedly  written  by  Dionysius,  the  cotemporary 
bishop  of  Corinth. 


♦  2  Apol.  8.  2.  t  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  19. 
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Before,  however,  it  is  presented,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  foreign  Churches  in  the  early 
centuries,  were  this  history  to  be  confined  to  the 
mere  annals  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  reader  would 
scarcely  know  anything  of  the  cotemporary  Christian 
communities ;  and  would  be  utterly  unable,  when 
the  time  shall  arrive  for  relating  the  interference 
of  Rome  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Universal  Church,  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  various  Churches 
and  their  relative  position  with  Rome ;  a  matter 
which,  from  Rome's  peculiar  pretensions,  is  part  of 
her  history.  It  will  therefore  be  advisable,  now 
and  then,  as  occasion  serves,  to  introduce  some  ac* 
counts  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  Universal 
Church,  whose  differences  from  the  Roman  Church 
and  from  each  other  were  not  merely  geographical, 
but  theological. 

On  the  introduction,  therefore,  of  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  I  will 
shortly  lay  before  the  reader  an  account,  which  is 
given  in  Eusebius,  of  this  bishop,  and  of  the  Grecian 
Churches  at  the  close  of  the  second  century.  There 
are  difficulties  in  it,  but  it  may  be  true. 

The  Church  of  Corinth  had  been  founded  by 
St.  Paul,  and  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  care. 
He  had  formed  it  out  of  a  most  sensual  and  depraved 
population,  and  it  had  consequently  many  moral 
hindrances  to  contend  with.  The  city  also,  being 
one  of  great  commercial  importance,  contained 
many  Jews ;  and  their  opposition  did  not  diminish 
his  difficulties..    Amidst  fleshly  weakness  and  car> 
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nal  schisms,  the  Church's  spiritual  growth  had  been 
sadly  impeded ;  and  two  most  practical  and  healing 
epistles  had  been  addressed  to  it  by  St.  Paul.  Al- 
though some  painful  occurrences  had  taken  place 
after  St.  Paul's  death,  which  they  had  communi- 
cated to  the  Roman  community,  still  it  may  be 
hoped  that  those  intestine  divisions  had  soon  ceased. 
In  the  early  half  of  the  second  century,  during  the 
episcopate  of  Primus,  the  purity  of  their  faith  is 
favourably  spoken  of  by  the  historian  Hegesip- 
pus ;  consequently  a  belief  may  be  entertained  that 
the  Church  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  under 
Primus's  successor,  the  Bishop  Dionysius,  whose 
letter  to  the  Roman  Church  has  led  to  the  present 
digression. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  second  century 
the  bishop  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  it  being  the 
only  Apostolic  Church  in  Greece,  possessed  consi- 
derable influence  over  all  the  Churches  both  within 
and  without  the  isthmus.  Of  the  number  of  these 
Churches,  or  of  the  exact  number  of  their  mem- 
bers, we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
Our  only  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  quo- 
tations out  of  certain  letters  of  Dionysius  which 
had  fallen  under  the  notice  of  Eusebius.  Whether 
it  was  considered  part  of  the  duty  of  his  oflScial 
position  to  exercise  a  special  oversight  over  the 
Grecian  Churches,  or  whether  it  was  the  overflow- 
ing of  a  noble  zeal  for  their  welfare,  or  both  causes 
combined,  can  only  be  conjectured ;  but  his  letters 
seem  to  have  flown  far  and  wide.  The  remains  of 
ante-Kicene  antiquity  present  no   parallel  to  his 
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various  exertions.  One  of  his  letters  was  sent  into 
the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Its  ob- 
ject was  catechetical — to  instruct  them  in  the  faith 
and  to  inculcate  peace  and  unity.  Another  was 
directed  to  their  ancient  rivals  the  Athenians.  A 
sad  change  had  occurred  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
Church.  Instead  of  having  had  their  faith  puri« 
fied,  and  their  holy  purposes  invigorated,  by  the 
martyrdom  of  their  bishop  Publius,  they  had  be- 
come  negligent  of  their  profession,  and  had  almost 
entirely  relinquished  it.  By  the  efforts  of  Quad- 
ratus  however,  successor  to  Publius,  the  Church 
had  been  again  collected,  and  the  dying  embers  of 
their  faith  had  received  a  new  excitement.  The 
object  of  Dionysius's  letter  was  still  further  to  ex* 
cite,  and  keep  alive,  this  holy  flame.  The  efforts 
of  these  bishops  were  successful.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury, Origen  states  that  the  Christians  of  Athens 
stood  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Heathen 
population  of  that  city. 

He  also  sent  two  letters  across  the  sea  into  Crete. 
One  to  aU  the  Churches  in  the  island,  although 
Gortyna  is  especially  mentioned,  partly  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  firmness  of  the  Church,  and  its  bishop  Philip, 
under  many  trials.  This  letter  was  to  warn  the 
Churches  against  heretical  corruptions.  The  other 
he  directed  to  the  Church  at  Gnossus,  another  chief 
Cretan  city,  in  which  he  exhorted  its  bishop  Piny- 
tus  not  to  enjoin  upon  the  brethren  the  heavy 
burthen  of  chastity,  that  is,  not  to  dissuade  them 
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from  marriage,  but  to  have  respect  to  the  weakness 
of  the  multitude. 

But  if  this  account  be  correct,  Greece  was  by  no 
means  a  limit  to  Dionysius's  care  of  the  Churches. 
The  heresy  of  Marcion,  which  had  sprung  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  had  infected  the  cities 
along  its  coasts  ;  and  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  sent 
two  letters,  one  to  the  Church  at  Nicomedia,  refut- 
ing the  heresy,  and  maintaining  the  true  faith,  and 
the  other  to  all  the  Pontic  Churches,  specially 
naming  Amastris,  whose  bishop  was  Palmas.  This 
letter  he  had  written  at  the  request  of  two  persons, 
called  Bacchylides  and  Elpistus.  Its  contents,  al- 
though seeming  to  be  various,  were  probably  mostly 
connected  with  the  Marcion  heresy.  He  explained 
some  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  made  some 
lengthened  observations  on  marriage  and  chastity, 
and  issued  an  injunction  that  they  should  welcome 
all  who  wished  to  return  to  the  Church,  from  what- 
ever lapse,  whether  from  sinful  passions,  or  from 
heresy. 

Eusebius  had  also  seen  a  letter  to  a  lady  called 
Chrysophora  full  of  spiritual  instruction. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  from  the  account  that  Dio- 
nysius was  looked  upon  with  almost  apostolic 
reverence.  His  letters  were  collected,  and  his 
advice  was  frequently  sought,  by  all  Churches. 
Nay,  so  high  was  his  authority,  that  the  heretics 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  alter  and  corrupt 
his  letters,  and  thus  to  win  an  entrance  for  their 
opinions  under  pretence  of  his  sanction. 

Another  of  his  letters  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
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to  the  Boman  Church :  the  following  extract  from 
it  is  inserted  in  the  "Ecclesiastical  History"  of 
Eusebius  * :  — 

"  It  has  ever  been  your  habit  to  benefit  the 
brethren  in  various  ways,  and  to  send  assistance  to 
the  Churches  in  every  city,  both  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  and  affording  help  to  the  brethren  con- 
demned to  the  mines.  By  a  succession  of  these 
gifts,  Romans,  you  preserve  the  hereditary  customs 
of  Romans,  and  your  most  excellent  bishop  Soter 
has  not  only  continued,  but  added  to,  them.  He  not 
only  conferred  the  gift,  but  exhorted  (as  an  affec- 
tionate father  would  his  children)  those  who  went 
up  to  him  with  words  of  blessing."  f 

This  letter  of  Soter's,  Dionysius  states,  they 
should  always  read  with  Clement's.  Two  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  Soter* 


XIL  Eleutherus  (a.d.  177 — 193). J 

Nothing  is  positively  known  of  Eleutherus,  or  of 
his  Church  during  his  episcopate.  The  Churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne  are  said  to  have  sent  a  letter 
to  Eleutherus  on  the  subject  of  the  Montanist 
movement,  which  is  lost,  or  rather  perhaps  never 
existed;   and  another,  recommending  IrenaBUs,  a 

*  Extracts  from  his  other  letters  would  have  been  extremely 
interestingy  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  know  whether  he 
always  wrote  in  such  a  peculiar  style.  His  practice  seems  to 
have  been  much  better  than  his  writing.     I  doubt  the  letter. 

f  Easeb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23.  X  Ibid.  v.  init. 
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presbyter  in  their  Church,  to  the  notice  of  Eleu- 
therus.     That  letter  is  preserved.* 

There  is  one  spurious  Isidorian  letter  attributed 
to  him. 

Bede  states  that  Lucius,  a  king  of  Britain,  sent 
a  letter  to  Eleutherus,  requesting  that  through  his 
command  he  might  be  made  a  Christian,  and  that 
his  pious  desire  was  soon  realised ;  also,  that  the 
faith  thus  received  was  maintained  by  the  Britons 
in  purity  and  peace  until  the  days  of  Diocletian. f 

As,  however,  the  British  Churches  did  not  adopt 
the  Roman  mode  of  keeping  Easter,  and  differed 
in  several  other  particulars  from  that  Church,  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  Bede's  statement.  It 
has,  I  believe,  no  confirmation. 

XIII.  Victor  (a.d.  193— 202).J 

In  the  usual  histories,  Victor's  episcopate  is  sig- 
nalised by  the  excommunication,  as  far  as  he  could 
effect  it,  of  the  Asiatic  Churches,  for  their  refusal 
to  continue  their  paschal  fast  to  the  Sunday.  Such 
an  interference  is  so  monstrous,  and  particularly  as 
taking  place  in  the  second  century,  when  feelings 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  4.  Here  again  is  to  be  noted  a  very 
unintelligible  style  of  writing,  and  yet  their  letter  on  the  per- 
secution, if  composed  by  them,  is  very  clearly  written.  There 
seems  a  fatality  of  this  kind  affecting  many  documents  relating 
to  the  Roman  Church.  The  notice  of  this  letter  in  Jerome's 
**  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  "  is  very  suspicious,  from  a 
singular  use  of  the  word  **  nomen."  This  will  be  explained  as 
we  proceed. 

t  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  4.  t  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist  v.  22. 
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of  piety,  humility,  and  brotherly  love  are  supposed, 
and  I  believe  justly,  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Churches,  that  I  was  led  to  investigate  its  accuracy. 
The  result  of  my  inquiry  has  been  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  the  statement  is  one  of  a  series  of  forgeries 
that  have  descended  to  us.  The  evidence  on  which 
I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  given  here- 
after.* 

Theodotus,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  native  of  Byzan- 
tium, probably  the  first  Gentile  heretic  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  accounting  him  to  be  a  mere 
man,  was  expelled  from  the  Church  by  Victor.f 

Four  spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to 
him. 

But  although  I  do  not  believe  Victor  to  have 
been  guilty  of  the  conduct  just  mentioned  towards 
the  Asiatics,  I  shall  still  take  this  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  the  reader's  notice  the  Asiatic 
Churches. 

The  territory  comprised  under  the  word  Asia 
was  differently  understood  by  the  ancients ;  but  I 
am  at  present  alluding  to  the  countries  under  the 
government  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  which 
were  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.  These 
provinces  contained  many  Churches,  and  were  in- 
habited, I  believe,  by  a  far  greater  number  of 
Christians  than  any  other  portion  of  the  empire. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  cities,  if  not 
all,  were  at  this  time  episcopal  residences;  but 

♦  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title,  "  Victoe." 

t  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  28. 
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unless  the  cities  were  distinguished  by  some  civil 
importance,  or  the  sees  by  the  excellence  or  mar- 
tyrdom of  their  bishops,  or  by  some  other  special 
circumstances,  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by 
Eusebius,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our 
information.  Among  those  known  by  name,  are 
the  Apocalyptic  Churches ;  several  Churches  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  Colosse, 
Miletus,  Troas ;  among  them,  also,  was  Hierapolis. 
Pre-eminent  over  all,  however,  was  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  the  metropolis  of  the  proconsulate,  the 
city  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.  It  was  an  apos- 
tolical see,  having  been  planted  by  St.  Paul,  and 
also  favoured  with  his  residence  and  special  over- 
sight for  more  than  two  years.  Before  his  death 
he  had  confided  it  to  the  care  of  Timothy,  his  own 
son  in  the  faith ;  and  afterwards  it  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  the  apostle  John.  No 
Church,  therefore,  had  been  blessed  with  a  more 
continued  apostolical  teaching  and  guidance  than 
the  Ephesian,  and  it  had  grown  and  prospered. 
Our  Lord  himself  had  borne  witness  to  its  works, 
and  labours,  and  patience,  and  its  abhorrence  of 
evil  persons  and  heretics. 

The  next  in  fame  was  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  a 
city  in  the  proconsulate,  second  only  to  Ephesus, 
and  also  addressed  by  our  Lord  in  terms  of  praise. 
It  had  been  under  the  episcopal  guidance  of  Poly- 
carp,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  early 
Church.    He  suflFered  martyrdom  in  the  city.*    A 

•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  15. 
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letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  him,  is  still 
extant. 

Sardis,  another  of  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  may 
be  specially  named.  To  this  Church,  St.  John  had 
been  commissioned  to  give  a  solemn  rebuke.  It 
was  favoured,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  having 
for  its  bishop,  Melito,  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
second  century.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer ; 
and,  judging  from  the  few  fragments  that  are  left, 
the  loss  of  his  works  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  last  Church  that  I  shall  especially  name  was 
that  of  Hierapolis,  which  had  numbered  among  its 
bishops,  Papias  and  ApoUinaris,  both  celebrated 
characters  in  their  day ;  the  former  a  martyr. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  daughters  of 
Philip  the  apostle,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Hierapolis,  and  had  also  been  a  friend  of  Poly- 
carp,  and  perhaps  even  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 


XIV.  Zephyrinus  (a.d.  202—219).* 

Nothing  is  known  of  Zephyrinus.  Two  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 

In  his  episcopate,  a  very  curious  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  occurred  at  Rome,  which  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  the  writer,  who  combated  the  heresy  of 
Artemon.  This  heresy  resembled  somewhat  the 
heresy  of  Theodotus,  in  considering  Christ  as  a 

•  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  28. 
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mere  man.  The  writer  was  apparently  a  cotem- 
porary.  He  says,  "  I  will  remind  many  of  the 
brethren  of  a  fact  which  has  occurred  in  our  day, 
and  which,  had  it  occurred  in  Sodom,  would,  I 
think,  have  been  an  effectual  warning  even  to  them. 
There  was  a  confessor  called  Natalis,  who  lived,  not 
a  long  while  ago,  but  in  our  own  times.  This  person 
suffered  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  Asclepiodotus 
and  another  Theodotus,  who  was  a  money-changer. 
They  were  both  disciples  of  Theodotus  the  shoe- 
maker. He  was  the  first  person  who  had  enter- 
tained this  opinion,  or  rather  folly,  and  had  been 
excommunicated  by  Victor,  the  then  bishop. 
Natalis  was  induced,  for  a  monthly  salary  of  150 
denarii,  to  be  ordained  the  bishop  of  their  heresy. 
While  he  was  with  them,  he  was  frequently  warned 
in  visions  by  the  Lord ;  for  Christ,  our  merciful 
God  and  Lord,  was  unwilling  that  one  who  had 
been  a  confessor  of  his  sufferings  should  perish 
out  of  the  Church.  But  when,  owing  to  his  place 
of  eminence  among  them,  and  the  love  of  gain 
which  destroys  so  many,  he  paid  but  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  visions,  he  was  at  length  scourged  by 
holy  angels,  and  severely  punished  during  the 
whole  night;  so  that,  when  morning  came,  he 
arose,  and  having  put  on  sackcloth,  and  sprinkled 
himself  with  ashes,  in  haste  and  with  tears  he  fell 
down  before  Zephyrinus  the  bishop,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  feet,  not  only  of  the  clergy  but 
also  of  the  laity,  deeply  affecting  with  his  tears  the 
merciful  Church  of  the  compassionate  Christ.  After 
much  entreaty,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the 
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marks  of  the  stripes  which  he  had  received,  he 
was,  with  some  difficulty,  re-admitted  to  com- 
munion." * 

Caius,  said  to  be  a  Catholic  writer  at  Rome 
during  this  episcopate,  enumerates  only  thirteen 
epistles  as  written  by  St.  Paul,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  not  being  at  that  time  regarded  by  the 
Roman  Church  as  Pauline.  Eusebius  is  made  to 
add,  that  even  in  his  day  there  were  some  Romans 
of  the  same  opinion.  Also  the  Apocalypse  is  at- 
tributed by  Caius  to  Cerinthus  the  heretic.  Similar 
doubts  are  expressed  respecting  the  Apocalypse  in 
a  letter  attributed  to  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, f 

Origen  is  said  to  have  visited  Rome  about  this 
time,  from  a  desire  to  behold  the  very  ancient 
Church  of  the  Romans.  He  did  not  stay  long, 
and  returned  to  Alexandria.  J 


XV.  Callistus  (a.d.  219— 223).  § 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate,  or  of  the 
Roman  Church  during  his  episcopate.  Two  spu- 
rious Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 

*  Laurence,  second  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  read  this 
storj  to  some  purpose.     See  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  6. 
t  Euseb.  Hist  EccL  vi.  20. ;  vii.  26. 
t  Ibid.  vi.  14.  §  Ibid.  12. 


c  4 
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XVL  Urbanus  (a.d.  223—230).* 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate,  or  of  the 
Roman  Church  during  his  episcopate.  One  spu- 
rious Isidorian  letter  is  attributed  to  him. 


XVII.  PoNTiANUS  (a.d.  230— 235).t 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate,  or  of  the 
Roman  Church  during  his  episcopate.  Two  spuri- 
ous Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


XVIII.  Anteros  (a.d.  235,  236). J 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate,  or  of  the 
Roman  Church  during  his  episcopate.  One  spurious 
Isidorian  letter  is  attributed  to  him. 


XIX.  Fabian  (a.d.  236—251). 

There  had  now  been  a  long  peace  to  the  Churches, 
and  the  emperor  Philip  (a.d.  244 — 249)  was  even 
said  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
But  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  kings  being 
its  nursing  fathers  and  queens  its  nursing  mothers. 
Many  severe  trials  were  first  to  be  undergone,  and 
much  blood  to  be  shed. 

♦  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  21.  f  Ibid.  23.  }  Ibid.  29. 
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Deciua,  through  hatred  of  Philip  as  is  reported, 
signalised  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  by  a 
severe  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Among  its 
victims  were  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem . 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Fabian,  except  an 
odd  story  accounting  for  his  election  to  the  see. 

It  is  said  that,  having  come  from  the  country 
with  some  friends,  he  was  at  Rome  when  the 
Christians  had  assembled  to  elect  a  successor  to 
Anteros;  that  whilst  they  were  canvassing  the 
merits  of  diflFerent  celebrated  and  weU-known 
individuals,  a  dove  descended  upon  the  head  of 
Fabian,  of  whom  no  one  was  thinking.  It  was  re- 
ceived for  an  omen,  and  Fabian  was  at  once  chosen 
bbhop.* 


XX.  Cornelius  (a.d.  251,  252).t 

It  is  said  that  there  was  an  interval  of  more  than 
a  year  between  the  martyrdom  of  Fabian  and  the 
election  of  Cornelius.  Although  that  statement 
rests,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  letters  attributed  to  Cyprian,  supposed  to  be 
the  cotemporary  bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Euse- 
bius  gives  nearly  three  years  to  the  episcopate  of 
Cornelius,  still  some  interval  is  not  an  impro- 
bability. It  may  have  taken  some  time  to  find  a 
person  bold  enough  to  mount  a  chair  from  which 

•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  29.  f  Ibid.  39. 
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the  last  occupaut  had  only  yesterday  been  led  to 
execution. 

In  this  episcopate  occurred  the  schism  of  Nova- 
tian,  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  arose 
out  of  the  question,  What  was  to  be  done  with 
those  members  of  the  Church  who,  during  the  per- 
secution, had  lapsed  ?  that  is,  had  either  through 
fear  or  indiflference  sacrificed  to  the  Heathen  deities, 
or  purchased  from  the  magistrates  an  exemption 
from  the  fiery  ordeal.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
Church  respecting  them  was,  that,  on  the  proof  of  a 
true  penitence,  they  should  be  again  admitted  to 
communion.  Novatian  denied  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  receive  them  at  all.  He,  however, 
equally  urged  on  the  lapsed  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  prayer  and  penitence  ;  but  he  taught  that  to  God 
only  must  they  look  for  pardon  ;  the  Church  could 
grant  no  pardon :  if  it  pretended  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  a  partaker  of  their  sin,  and  become  idolatrous  also. 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  schism  there  are  no 
trustworthy  accounts.  Even  if  we  adopt  the 
letters  of  Cyprian,  the  few  statements  which  they 
affbrd  only  create  difficulties.  A  series  of  bishops 
arose  of  this  sect,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  assumed 
a  local  designation. 

There  is  a  letter  attributed  to  Cornelius,  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Novatian.  It  is 
directed  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  forgery,  and  it  is  a  mercy  to  Cornelius  to 
view  it  in  that  light.* 

•  Euseb.  Hist  Eccl.  vi.  43. 


k 
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If  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  accounts 
of  this  period,  we  ought  to  believe  that  a  contro- 
versy arose  during  this  episcopate,  between  Corne- 
lius and  Cyprian,  on  the  question,  Whether  per- 
sons who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  should, 
on  the  rejection  of  their  heresy,  and  the  confession 
of  the  true  faith,  be  baptized  in  the  Church.  The 
affirmative  side  was  taken  by  Cyprian  and  the 
African  Church ;  and  the  negative  by  Cornelius  and 
the  Churches  of  Italy.  The  Roman  Church  ad- 
mitted the  baptism  of  heretics,  and  thought  that 
only  imposition  of  hands  was  necessary.* 

Three  of  the  spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attri- 
buted to  Cornelius. 

His  two  letters  to  Cyprian  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, f 

XXI.  Lucius  (a.d,  252,  253). J 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
prelate.  A  letter  of  Cyprian  addresses  him  as  a 
confessor.  One  spurious  Isidorian  letter  is  attri- 
buted to  him. 

XXII.  Stephen  (a.d.  253— 257).§ 

Stephen  is  said  to  have  held  the  same  opinions 
with  Cornelius  on  the  baptizing  of  heretics,  and 
there  are  statements  of  his  having  excommunicated 
the  further  half  of  Asia  Minor  because  they  would 

♦  Ruff,  transl.  of  Euseb.  Hist  EccL  vii.  2. 

f  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title  **  Ctprian." 

X  Euseb.  Hist  Eccl.  vii.  2.  §  Ibid. 
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not  agree  with  him.  But  this  account  I  regard  as 
equally  fabulous  with  that  of  Victor's  excommuni- 
cation of  the  nearer  half  of  that  much  calumniated 
couDtry.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  reviewed  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  volume.* 

Two  spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to 
him. 

XXIIL  SixTUsII.  (a.d.  257— 265).t 

I  have,  in  this  and  the  next  episcopate,  varied 
from  the  usually  received  dates,  because  some  for- 
geries are  connected  with  them. 

As  far  as  history  is  concerned,  it  matters  not 
what  dates  are  assigned  to  the  Roman  bishops 
before  the  Council  of  Nice,  if  only  Fabian's  epis- 
copate coincides  with  the  reign  of  Decius;  any 
other  arrangements  are  immaterial,  as  the  bishops, 
beyond  their  mere  names,  are  unknown  to  genuine 
history. 

Eusebius  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  and 
Jerome  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
bius," regard  the  deaths  of  Sixtus  of  Rome  and 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  as  cotemporary  events,  and 
the  period  to  be  somewhere  about  the  year  265.  I 
have  assumed  that  to  be  the  true  date.  So  long  as 
the  deaths  are  made  cotemporary,  the  exact  date 
is  immaterial. 

The  Roman  Church  has  only  given  two  years  to 
the  episcopate  of  Sixtus.     Some  forgeries,  which 

•  See  Proofs  and  lUustrations,  under  the  titles,  "  CrPRiAN  " 
and  "  Stephen  ." 

f  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  5. 
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they  were  afterwards  guilty  of,  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  existence,  and  he  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  retire  prematurely.* 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate  beyond  the 
alleged  receipt  of  some  very  doubtful  letters  from 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  martyr,  but  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Cyprianic 
letters. 

Two  spurious  Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to 
him. 

As  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  has  been  mentioned, 
I  will  take  advantage  of  his  name  to  introduce 
some  notice  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria was  founded  by  St.  Mark.  The  first  twelve 
bishops  resemble  the  early  Roman  prelates,  in  being 
persons  of  whom  but  little  has  been  recorded. 

Demetrius,  the  eleventh  bishop,  is  mainly  known 
through  his  contests  with  Origen,  or  on  account  of 
Origen ;  iand  Heraclas  the  twelfth,  through  his  being 
head  of  the  Catechetical  School.  The  thirteenth 
bishop  was  the  Dionysius  already  mentioned.  The 
Alexandrian  diocese  was  probably  the  largest  then 
existing.  It  extended  along  the  coasts  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Egypt  till  it  met  with  the  Afri- 
can diocese  at  the  Greater  Syrtes,  and  southward 
it  had  no  defined  limits.  All  the  Churches  within 
this  vast  extent  of  country  appear  to  have  been 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

♦  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations^  under  the  title,  "  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria." 
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The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  were  derived  from  its  position,  and  its  con- 
sequent catechetical  school. 

During  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria 
had  been  the  focus  of  the  philosophy  and  science 
of  the  old  worid.  Learned  men  from  all  countries 
had  assembled  in  its  Museum,  attracted  as  well  by 
the  monarch's  most  gratifying  reception  and  liberal 
patronage,  as  by  the  society  within  its  walls,  and 
the  stores  of  learning  which  its  noble  library 
contained.  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Museum,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
library  had  perished.  The  two  latter  were  restored 
by  the  CaBsars;  and  though  there  was  now  no  mon- 
arch on  the  spot  to  give  the  impulse  almost  neces- 
sary for  the  energetic  pursuit  of  contemplative 
studies,  and  its  library  was  no  longer  the  accumula- 
tion of  three  centuries,  still  Alexandria  continued  to 
be  the  resort  of  learned  men ;  a  traditional  feeling, 
it  may  be,  hallowing  the  spot  as  sacred  to  letters. 

It  is  said  that  the  Alexandrian  Church  had  from 
early  times  possessed  a  school ;  but  no  actual  notice 
of  it  appears  earlier  than  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  Athenagoras  and  Pantsenus  are 
each  reported  to  have  been  it43  first  masters  or 
presidents. 

The  two  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  conjec- 
turing that  an  elementary  school  may  have  existed 
very  early  for  catechumens,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  time  this  had  been  found  insufficient.  The 
Church  was  peculiarly  placed.  It  was  surrounded 
by  learned  professors  of  opposite  creeds.     It  was 
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attacked  by  Jew  and  Pagan,  and  had  to  protect  itself 
against  all  the  weapons  which  the  armouries  of  these 
two  assailants  could  produce.  It  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  that  a  school 
of  a  higher  grade  —  something  more,  as  respects 
the  manner  and  subjects  of  its  teaching,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  university,  should  be  established,  which 
might  not  only  furnish  the  Christians  with  inform- 
ation of  a  less  elementary  kind,  but  also,  by  em- 
bracing general  literature,  attract  Pagans  to  its 
lectures,  and  even  quietly  prepare  them  for  receiving 
the  Christian  faith.  This  conception,  as  far  as 
learning  went,  was  well  realised ;  and  the  Church 
obtained  masters  of  the  first  celebrity.  Clement 
and  Origen,  who  presided  over  the  school  for  nearly 
the  fifty  years  preceding  Dionysius,  are  undying 
names.  But  although  the  influence  which  these 
men  exercised  over  the  Pagans  was  very  consider- 
able,  and  numbers  were  convinced  by  them  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  induced  to  profess  it, 
still  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  writings  were  very 
mischievous  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  became  tools  for  their  wits.  Advancing 
under  the  guidance  of  an  undisciplined  imagination, 
no  part  of  the  sacred  writings  was  exempt  from 
their  attack.  Origen's  theory  of  a  triple  sense 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  (a  literal,  moral,  and 
a  mystic^  sense)  struck  at  the  root  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  did  anything  but  teach  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  in  which  revealed  truth  should  ever  be 
approached.  His  speculations  on  doctrine  were 
most  dangerous  and  unjustifiable.     This  is  learnt 
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even  from  what  is  known  of  them  through  trans- 
lations, although  the  translator  sought  to  remove 
whatever  would  oflfend  the  ear  of  Western  orthodoxy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Origen  helped  to 
pave  the  way  for  those  ecclesiastical  disturbances 
which,  in  the  next  century,  were  as  fatal  to  the 
Eastern  Church  as  the  inroads  of  the  Barbarians  to 
the  empire. 

His  almost  immediate  successor  in  the  school  was 
Dionysius,  subsequently  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  cause  of  this  digression. 


XXIV.  DiONYsros  (a.  d.  265—269).* 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.  The  complaint 
said  to  have  been  made  to  him  by  some  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Pentapolis,  against  a  book  written 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  council  he  held, 
and  the  refutation  of  his  namesake,  are  all,  it  is 
submitted,  fables.f 

Two  spurious  Tsidorian  letters  are  attributed  to 
him. 

One  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  events 
of  the  third  century,  the  trial  and  deposition  for 
heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the 
queen  city  of  the  East,  and  the  third  see  in 
Christendom,  took  place  in  this  episcopate.  He 
denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  J 

♦  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  7. 

f  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title,  "  Dioxrsius 
OF  Alexandria." 

♦  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  27—30. 
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I  shall  take  advantage  of  this  allusion  to  Antioch 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  its  Church. 

The  city  of  Antioch  prided  itself  on  having  been 
founded  by  all  that  was  noble  and  glorious  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  for  centuries  before  the  period 
in  question  it  had  been  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  It 
was  seated  on  the  river  Orontes,  and  distant  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The  country  around  it 
was  of  the  most  fertile  description.  The  mountains 
vied  with  the  well-watered  plains,  and  the  plains 
with  the  mountains,  in  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  their  productions.  Its  climate  was  delicious. 
Such  a  city,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from  motives 
of  luxury,  gain,  or  display,  may  readily  be  imagined 
to  have  been  the  resort  of  all  nations.  "  Sitting  in 
its  market-place,"  says  Libanius,  "  you  see  before 
you  the  inhabitants,  and  the  manners  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  "world."  In  short,  within  it  and  around 
it,  every  art  and  device  were  employed  to  make 
sensual  life  desirable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
amongst  the  inhabitants  were  many  Jews,  to  whom 
the  Seleucidse  had  granted  privileges  equal  with 
those  of  other  citizens.  These  privileges  had  been 
continued  by  the  Romans. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Christian  faith  at  Antioch  is  thus  given  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles :  —  "  Now  they  which  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus, 
and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto 
the  Jews  only.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene ;  which,  when  they  were  come 
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to  Antioch,  spoke  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  and  a  great  number  believed,  and  turned 
unto  the  Lord.  Then  tidings  of  these  things  came 
unto  the  ears  of  the  Church  which  was  in  Jerusalem, 
and  they  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  as 
far  as  Antioch.  Who  when  he  came,  and  had  seen 
the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all, 
that  with  purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  unto 
the  Lord.  For  he  was  a  srood  man,  and  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  and  much  people  was 
added  unto  the  Lord.  Then  departed  Barnabas  to 
Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul ;  and  when  he  had  found 
him,  he  brought  him  unto  Antioch.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled  them- 
selves with  the  Church,  and  taught  much  people. 
And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch."* 

The  exact  year  when  these  occurrences  took  place 
is  not  perhaps  decided,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
early.  Although  St.  Paul  then  was  not  the  first 
preacher  at  Antioch,  it  seems  that  he  was  the  apos- 
tolic founder  of  the  Church.  He  visited  the  city 
frequently,  and  resided  in  it  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  during  one  of  his  residences  that  St.  Peter 
joined  him,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Apostles  took  place. 

In  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  St.  Peter  had  spoken 
most  manfully  and  boldly  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Gentile  converts  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch  he 
showed  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  by  publicly 

•  Acts,  xi.  19—26. 
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eating  with  them.  While  he  was  living  in  this 
manner  certain  Jews  came  from  James  at  Jeru- 
salem. They  were  men,  probably,  of  the  high 
Jewish  party,  who  had  not  cordially  embraced  the 
decrees  of  the  council.  Peter,  aware  of  this,  with- 
drew himself  from  the  Gentile  Christians,  "  fearing 
them  which  were  of  the  circumcision."  Such  con- 
duct in  so  eminent  an  apostle  was  not  only  injuri- 
ous at  the  time,  but  had  pernicious  effects  after- 
wards. It  unsettled  and  misled  the  other  Jews, 
even  St.  Paul's  companion  Barnabas ;  and,  but  for 
the  bold  and  no  doubt  providential  expostulation 
of  St.  Paul,  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of 
Christianity  might  have  been  very  seriously  in- 
fluenced. St.  Peter's  conduct  greatly  strengthened 
the  prejudices  of  the  judaizing  Christians,  and  pro- 
bably led  to  the  idea  that  he  had  not  cordially 
agreed  in  doctrine  with  St.  Paul;  an  idea  which 
was  not  only  taken  advantage  of  in  the  apostolic 
days,  but  also  by  some  parties  a  century  or  two 
later;  and  St.  Peter  became  in  their  hands  the 
hero  of  an  imaginary  story  of  heretical  and  anti- 
Pauline  doctrine.* 

The  line  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch  begins  with 
Evodius ;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  he  was  ordained 
is  unknown.  His  successor  was  the  far-famed 
Ignatius ;  whose  letters  have  been,  and  are  still,  a 
subject  of  dispute.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  Trajan  to  Rome,  and  to  have  been  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts.  Several  of  his  successors  are 
noted  as  writers,  in  Church  history.     The  sixteenth 

*  Recognitiones  S.  Clementis  Roman!. 
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was  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  has  given  occasion  to 
this  digression. 

The  diocese  of  these  bishops  was  at  this  time  of 
great  extent,  comprising  several  provinces  in  the 
East ;  but  its  exact  limits  can  only  be  negatively 
guessed  at. 


XXV.  Felix  (269—275).* 

Of  the  Roman  Church  during  the  episcopate  of 
Felix,  nothing  is  known.  Three  spurious  Isidorian 
letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


XXVI.  EuTTCHiAN  (a.  d.  275— 283).t 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.    Two  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


XXVIL  Caius  (a.  d.  283—296)4 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.     One  spurious 
Isidorian  letter  is  attributed  to  him. 


XXVIII.  Marcellinus  (a.  d.  296— 308).§ 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.     Two  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  30.  f  ^^^'  32. 

t  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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XXIX.  Marcellus  (a.  d.  308— 310). 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.     Two  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 


XXX.  EusEBius  (a.  D.  310,  311). 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate.  Three  spurious 
Isidorian  letters  are  attributed  to  him. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Christianity  had 
largely  extended  its  borders  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century.  Its  avowed  professors  were  to 
be  found  in  every  rank  of  society.  It  was  no 
longer  a  bar  to  honourable  employment  either  in 
the  palace  or  the  provinces.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  formal  attention  to  Pagan  rites  was  no  longer 
demanded  from  Christian  officials.  The  congrega- 
tions no  longer  assembled  in  crypts  and  private 
houses  to  celebrate  their  worship.  Noble  churches 
were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  Christianity 
seemed  only  waiting  for  a  public  recognition,  soon 
to  undergo  a  wonderful  change  in  externals. 

With  all  these  favourable  appearances,  however, 
the  legal  position  of  the  Christian  society  had  never 
been  satisfactorily  ameliorated.  Edicts  may  now 
and  then  have  been  issued,  to  the  effect,  that 
Christians  were  not  to  be  sought  out,  or  that  their 
accusers  were  to  be  punished ;  but,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  their  society  was  still  illegal,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  punishable  with  death  on  conviction; 
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a  truth  soon  about  to  be  fearfully  realised.  Dio- 
cletian, in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  d. 
303,  commenced  a  persecution,  which  is  usually 
stated  to  have  continued  with  more  or  less  severity 
for  ten  years.  The  churches  were  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  and  the  Scriptures  to  be  given  up  and 
burnt.  All  the  public  officers  of  the  empire  were 
to  be  removed  from  their  places,  if  Christians, 
except  they  renounced  their  faith  ;  and  the  bishops, 
except  they  sacrificed,  were  to  be  consigned  to 
prison,  if  not  to  death.  The  three  last  named 
of  the  Roman  bishops  saw  this  fearful  time,  but 
of  their  bearing  in  the  storm  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy  account. 


XXXL   MiLTIADES  (A.D.  311—314). 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  prelate,  except  a  state- 
ment that  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  a  referee  in  the  complaint  of  the  Donatists 
against  Csecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage ;  but  I  enter- 
tain a  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  this  reference,  and 
of  its  attendant  synod  at  Aries.* 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  Miltiades,  suffer- 
ing under  imperial  persecution,  had  little  dreamed 
of  the  vision  which  was  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  their 
successor,  and  entirely  change  the  position  of  the 
Christian  society.  It  was  during  his  short  episco- 
pate that  Constantine  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius.     The  con- 

•  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Coun- 
cu.  OF  Arles.*' 
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duct  9f  the  tyrant  had  been  so  intolerable,  that  the 
Romans  hailed  their  new  master  as  a  liberator.  No 
captive  princes  were  driven  before  his  chariot ;  his 
triumph  was  the  welcome  of  the  people. 

The  sincerity  of  Constan tine's  conversion  has  be*en 
doubted.  Perhaps  mortification  at  the  fact,  with 
its  consequences,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  doubts.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  infallibly 
the  workings  of  another's  heart ;  but  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  few  royal  personages  have  given  such 
proofs  of  their  sincerity  as  Constantine.  His  vision 
of  the  Cross  is  most  likely  a  fable* ;  but  his  hearty, 

♦  They  who  do  not  believe  in  the  vision  of  the  Cross  may 
be  comforted  by  knowing  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  Christians 
of  the  fourth  century  were  saved  any  doubts  by  having  been 
laid  in  their  graves  in  utter  ignorance  of  it ;  and  that  Jerome, 
the  greatest  heUuo  librorum  of  Christian  antiquity,  had  not, 
A.  D.  392  (that  is,  more  than  fifty  years  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished) even  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  any  "  Life  of  Constan- 
tine" written  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  bishop  of 
Caesarea.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  if  the  work  now 
extant  was  written  by  Eusebius.  If  the  **  Life  of  St.  Martin," 
by  Sulpicius  Severus,  made  the  fortunes  of  the  copyists  of  those 
days,  what  an  inquiry  might  have  been  expected  after  a  **  Life  of 
Constantine  "  by  Eusebius.  There  is  a  strong  family  resemblance 
in  one  respect  between  the  books  ;  there  are  scarcely,  I  should 
think,  more  untruths  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  man  of 
historical  facts  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Church  History, 
avoids  them  with  superstitious  dread  in  the  Biography.  All  is 
dreamy  haziness.  If  he  does  venture  on  an  historical  fact,  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  untrue.  Indeed  the  writer  now  and  then 
seems  to  have  some  uncomfortable  feeling  that  his  reader  is 
doubting  his  veracity,  or  ought  to  do  so. 

The  story  of  the  Cross,  ordered  to  be  placed  by  Constantine 
on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  previous  to  the  battle,  in  conse- 
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and  I  may  say  daring,  support  of  Christianity^is  no 
fable.  It  might  have  been  well  questioned  in  that 
day,  whether  it  was  his  worldly  policy  so  exclusively 
to  support  his  Christian  subjects.  In  spite  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Christian  writers,  the  Christian 
community  must  have  been  a  small  minority  in  the 
empire.  It  was  so  even  in  the  cities,  how  much 
more  so  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Christians, 
but  lately  emerged  from  a  violent  persecution, 
would  have  been  firmly  attached  to  his  chariot 
wheels  even  by  such  a  friendly  toleration  as  would 
have  given  no  great  umbrage  to  his  Heathen  sub- 
jects. But  Constantine's  conduct  went  far  beyond 
the  cautious  policy  of  a  worldly  ruler.  It  was  the 
hearty  support  of  a  believer.  His  establishment 
of  Christianity  was  a  bold  act,  the  efi\3cts  of  which, 
as  a  purely  political  measure,  could  not  at  the  time 
have  been  clearly  foreseen. 

His  conduct  towards  the  Christian  community 
must  now  be  stated.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Maxentius,  a.  d.  312,  he  published  edicts  proclaim- 
ing freedom  of  worship  generally,  and  particularly 
to  the  Christians,  onJering  moreover  that  their 
churches  and  all  the  property  belonging  to  them 
as  a  body  should  be  immediately  and  freely  re- 

quence  of  a  dream,  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  tract,  "  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum."  Because  Lactantius 
wrote  a  book,  "  De  Persecutione,"  which  is  lost,  commentators, 
with  singular  propriety,  attribute  this  tract  to  him.  Independ- 
ently of  the  title  pointing  out  a  distinct  work,  Lactantius  always 
uses  the  word  Diabolus  and  never  Zabulus  ;  while  the  writer 
of  the  tract  always  uses  the  word  ZabuluSy  and  never  Diabolus. 
When  the  tract  was  written  is  unknown. 
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stored  to  them.  Similar  edicts  were  published  in 
the  eastern  division  of  the  empire  on  the  defeat  of 
Licinius,  a.  d.  323. 

The  consequences  of  this  recognition  of  the 
Church  were  important.  It  was  an  old  law  of  the 
Roman  empire  that  no  society  or  body  could  ac- 
quire property  without  a  special  privilege  to  do  so. 
But  the  Christian  Church  had  never  even  been 
acknowledged.  Its  possession  of  property,  there- 
fore, arose  only  from  tacit  connivance,  and  owing 
to  this  very  precarious  tenure  it  was  probably  ex- 
tremely limited.  Constantine  removed  all  these 
defects.  He  not  only  recognised  the  Christian 
Church,  but  he  published  an  edict  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
321*,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  city,  giving 
permission  to  every  one  to  bequeath  as  much  of  his 
wealth  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  he  might  wish. 
This  edict  would  no  doubt  largely  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  Church.  AH  manner  of 
property,  and  to  any  extent,  and  by  all  classes  of 
persons,  men  and  women,  could,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  this  law,  be  bestowed  on  the  Church 
by  the  will  of  the  dying  believer ;  and  this  pro- 
perty was  freed  from  the  taxations  to  which  secu- 
lar property  was  liable.f 

His  behaviour  to  the  clergy  was  equally  favour- 
able and  liberal.  He  provided  not  only  for  their 
maintenance,  but  also  for  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  their  functions.  A  very  important  part  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  empire  was  con- 
ducted by  the  magistrates  and  public  officers  of  the 

•  Theod.  Cod.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  1.  4.  f  l^*^*  ^*  ^i**  '^'  ^'  ^ 
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various  cities  and  towns.  In  each  there  was  a 
governing  body  called  the  Curia^  and  its  members 
were  Curiales  or  Decuriones.  Their  duties  were  to 
administer  the  religious  and  civil  aflfairs  of  the 
places  which  they  respectively  inhabited.  Their 
call  to  this  office  arose  either  from  birth,  by  being 
the  son  of  a  decurion,  or  from  the  nomination  of  the 
existing  decurions  in  their  court  assembled,  they 
being  privileged  to  elect  into  their  body  the  richer 
citizens  or  inhabitants.  Out  of  the  curials,  or 
municipal  body,  was  the  Flamen^  or  Pagan  priest, 
annually  chosen,  and  out  of  the  same  body  two 
individuals  were  also  selected  to  hold  the  chief 
magistracy ;  one  of  the  duties  of  which,  a  very 
expensive  and  onerous  one,  was  to  celebrate  the 
Heathen  games  or  shows ;  a  duty  most  repugnant  to 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  Christians. 

In  all  probability  there  had  been  Christians  in 
every  curia  throughout  the  empire ;  perhaps,  here 
and  there.  Christian  clergy.  It  is  very  extraordi- 
nary that  antiquity  is  silent  upon  theii?  conduct  in 
this  exceedingly  false  position.  We  might  have 
expected  to  find  accounts  of  confessions  and  mar- 
tyrdoms. When  a  Christian  soldier,  in  the  time  of 
Severus,  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  on  a  day  of  imperial  largess,  his  refusal  is 
said  to  have  led  to  his  confession,  to  a  prison,  if 
not  to  death.*  The  silence  may  be  accounted  for 
by  saying  that  many  Christians  were  indifferent 
upon  the  subject,  and  that,  when  elected,  they  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  the  office,  viewing  the  matter  as 

♦  Tertull.  de  Corona. 
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a  political  regulation ;  or,  it  may  be  thought,  that 
they  bribed  the  Heathen  rulers,  a  practice,  it  is 
said,  not  uncommon  in  Africa*,  where  not  only 
individuals,  but  churches,  paid  a  sort  of  tax  to  the 
governor  or  his  officials  for  toleration.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  the 
Heathens  were  much  more  tolerant  of  their  Chris- 
tian  neighbours  than  it  is  customary  to  imagine. 
Although  there  was  at  times  danger  in  accusing, 
yet,  as  without  any  accuser,  the  religion  of  the 
Christian  curials  might  any  day  have  been  brought 
to  light,  through  their  inability  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  state,  it  seems  natural  to  sup- 
pose, if  the  Christians  were  not  placed  in  situations 
which  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  severity  of 
the  laws,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
Heathens.  In  times  of  persecution  this  supposition 
fails,  and  then  is  seen  what  must  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  but  for  this  tolerance. 

It  must  have  been  very  well  known  who  were 
Christians,  and  probably,  also  (since  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  we  read  of  Christian 
Churches),  who  were  the  church  officers ;  and  yet, 
so  far  as  is  known,  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this 
knowledge  to  promote  persecution. 

But,  beside  these  offices,  of  which  the  duties 
were  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
there  were  other  offices  in  the  towns  and  cities 
exceedingly  onerous  and  troublesome.  Such  was 
the  collection  of  the  public  taxes,  generally  paid  in 
kind,  and  the  housing  and  dispensing  of  the  pro- 

♦  TertuD.  de  Fuga. 
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duce  for  the  public  service.  Sometimes  the  persons 
performing  these  offices  were  the  decurions ;  but 
whether  they  were  or  not,  the  party  was  nominated 
to  the  office,  and  could  not  avoid  it.  It  must  be 
evident,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  any  of  these  offices  was,  from  difi^erent 
causes,  quite  incompatible  with  a  due  exercise  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  Constantine,  therefore,  to 
prevent  their  being  impeded  in  the  discharge  of 
their  peculiar  duties,  a.d.  313,  and  again  a.d.  319, 
freed  the  clergy  entirely  from  all  these  services. 

The  emperor  carried  still  further  his  consider- 
ation for  the  clergy.  From  the  circumstance  that 
the  Roman  state  had  not  recognised  the  Christian 
society,  it  followed  that  no  privilege  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  its  ministers  similar  to  that  which  the 
Heathen  priesthood  enjoyed.  The  taxes,  therefore, 
had  always  been  paid  by  the  Christian  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  God, 
however  profane  or  wicked  might  be  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  collected.  Constantine's  re- 
cognition produced  alterations  in  this  respect  also. 
Although  no  law  of  his  has  come  down  to  us  on 
this  subject,  we  learn  from  Constantius,  that  an 
edict  had  been  issued  by  his  father,  exempting  the 
private  lands  of  the  clergy,  and  their  tillers  of  the 
soil,  from  the  new  and  additional  taxation  which 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  times  had  rendered 
it  necessary  to  impose,  the  old  and  accustomed  tax 
being  still  due  and  received  from  them.* 

•  Theod.  Cod.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  1.  8. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  instances  that  Con- 
stantine's  support  of  Christianity  (to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  personal  adhesion  to  it)  went  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  a  cautious  worldly  policy. 
Although  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects  might 
generaUy  be  in  favour  of  Paganism,  he  sought  to 
advance  Christianity.  He  acted  as  one  who  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  and  privilege  to  lead  his  subjects  to 
truth  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  his  power,  a  most 
serious  responsibility  lay  upon  him.  Apparently 
he  sought  to  adjust  his  proceedings  by  the  eternal 
balance  of  right  and  wrong,  which  will  exist  when 
all  the  fragile  scales  of  human  and  worldly  expedi- 
ency shall  have  perished  with  their  inventors.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  position  necessarily  in- 
duced a  change  in  the  previous  relation  of  the 
Church  with  the  State,  and  in  some  respects  in  its 
government.    This  change  must  now  be  illustrated. 

The  earliest  form  of  Church  government  may 
perhaps  be  thus  described.  Every  congregation 
was  connected  with  some  bishop,  and  the  congrega- 
tions thus  united  with  him  formed  the  sphere  of 
his  labours,  and  was  called  a  diocese.  He  ordained 
the  clergy  who  presided  over  these  congregations, 
and,  with  the  advice  probably  of  his  clergy  and 
laity,  regulated  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
community.  But  if  any  disputes  arose  which  he 
could  not  settle,  or  if  any  complaint  was  made 
against  his  own  character  or  conduct,  the  bishops 
of  the  neighbouring  district  met  together  in  the 
diocese,  where  the  dispute  or  complaint  originated. 
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and  having  there  investigated  it,  gave  a  decision, 
which  was  final. 

If  there  be  one  principle  of  the  old  canon  law 
more  cleariy  perceptible  in  these  eariy  times  than 
another,  it  is  this — that  while  opinions  were 
perhaps  condemned  in  other  dioceses  as  a  warning 
to  the  people  of  those  dioceses,  yet  no  person, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  if  charged  with  any  eccle- 
siastical ofifence,  could  be  tried  in  any  other  place 
or  diocese  than  the  one  where  the  offence  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  committed.  A  cause  arising  in 
one  province,  and  taken  out  of  that  province  by  a 
superior  authority,  and  examined  and  decided  in 
another,  and  the  former  province  bound  to  be 
governed  by  that  decision,  is  without  example. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Church  govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Constantine, 
when  a  very  important  change  took  place.  Some 
of  our  pages  will  be  occupied  hereafter  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  find  a  supremacy.  There  is  no  doubt 
now  that  we  have  found  one ;  it  is  seen  and  felt ; 
but  it  wears  an  imperial  crown,  and  not  a  mitre. 

The  Church  of  the  three  first  centuries  had  pro- 
bably never  contemplated  any  union  with  the 
state.  Christians  seem  to  have  viewed  themselves 
as  something  strange  upon  earth,  and  the  world  as 
something  that  was  passing  away.  All  they  sought 
for  in  their  apologies  was  even-handed  justice,  and 
not  to  be  condemned  merely  because  they  were 
Christians.  The  conversion  of  Constantine  pro- 
duced union.  But  any  view  which  would  repre- 
sent this  union  as  an  agreement  between  two  inde- 
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pendent  parties  to  certain  terms  and  limitations 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  would  be  far  from  repre- 
senting the  true  position  of  the  Church  and  State 
at  this  period.  On  Constantine's  accession  to 
imperial  power,  the  question  of  union  or  no  union 
was  never  asked  the  Church.  Constantine  con- 
sidered himself,  by  virtue  of  his  office  (and  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Church),  as  the 
head  of  all  his  subjects.  Christian  and  Heathen, 
and  as  the  controller  of  all  sects  and  parties  within 
his  dominions.  If  he  supported  one  form  of  Chris- 
tianity in  preference  to  another,  it  was  because  he 
believed  that  the  one  was  true  and  the  other  false ; 
in  which  case,  the  duty  he  owed  to  God,  his  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  his  own  future 
responsibility,  compelled  him  to  interfere.  In  dis- 
putes on  doctrine  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  prelates 
of  the  Church,  himself  mingling  in  their  delibera- 
tions. In  disputes  on  matters  of  fact  among  the 
Churches  he  gave  a  decision,  either  personally 
or  through  deputies,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  in 
all  cases  he  believed  the  external  position  of  the 
Christian  community  and  the  conduct  of  its  minis- 
ters to  fall  under  his  own  proper  care. 

The  Donatist  controversy  would  supply  an  im- 
mediate illustration,  if  we  could  rely  entirely 
upon  all  the  statements  which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Optatus  and  Augustine.  The  main  fact« 
of  the  schism  may  be  thus  detailed :  — In  the 
fearful  persecution  of  Diocletian,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  commenced  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  a.  d.  303,  edicts  were  published,  order- 
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ing,  among  other  things,  that  the  churches  of 
the  Christians  should  be  pulled  down,  and  their 
religious  books  burnt.  On  the  reception  of  this 
edict  in  Africa,  it  was,  as  respects  the  sacred  books, 
rigorously  executed.  They  seem  to  have  been 
everywhere  demanded.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
here  to  state,  that  of  the  Church  of  that  country 
nothing  is  known  that  can  be  relied  upon  previous 
to  this  schism ;  and  that  it  then  comprehended  the 
Christian  congregations  in  the  provinces  of  Mauri- 
tania, Numidia,  and  Proconsular  Africa  ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  country  extending  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  Greater  Syrtes.  The  most  im- 
portant city  in  Africa  was  Carthage;  it  was  the 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul ;  and,  in 
little  more  than  fifty  years  after  this  time,  we  are 
told  that  it  contended  with  Constantinople  for  the 
second  place,  yielding  only  to  Rome  in  wealth,  size, 
and  population.*  It  may  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  a  large  body  of  Christians  would  be  assembled 
within  its  walls,  and  that  its  bishop  would  be  the 
first  prelate  in  the  African  Church ;  and  this  was 
the  case.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  were  other 
primates  besides  the  Carthaginian.  The  provinces 
of  Numidia  and  Mauritania  had  each  their  primate ; 
not  attached,  however,  to  one  see  like  Carthage  in 
the  province  of  Proconsular  Africa,  but  the  oldest 
prelate  within  them  was  the  primate. 

To  return :  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  spared 
no  rank  or  party ;  laity  and  clergy  were  alike  in- 

♦  AusoD.  ClaraB  Urbes,  199. 
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volved  in  its  effects.  In  Africa  it  made  some  mar- 
tyrs, others  confessors,  others  traditors,  or  yielders 
up,  of  their  books  and  sacred  vessels.  It  seems 
that,  at  the  close  of  this  persecution,  Mensurius, 
the  bishop  of  Carthage,  died,  and  Caecilian,  his 
archdeacon,  was  elected  in  his  room.  An  objection 
was,  however,  made  to  the  validity  of  his  election 
on  several  grounds;  partly  personal,  but  yet  no 
offence  of  such  a  magnitude  as  would  have  ren- 
dered his  election  invalid  is  specified  ;  and  partly 
that  his  consecrators  had  given  up  the  sacred  books. 
The  matter  was  in  some  way  publicly  investigated, 
but  in  what  way  seems  doubtful. 

The  account  of  Optatus,  and  of  Augustine  in  his 
controversial  works,  is,  that  the  opponents  to  Cseci- 
lian's  election  appealed  to  Constantine,  asking  for 
Gaulish  bishops  to  investigate  their  charges,  and  that 
he  issued  a  commission  to  three  of  them  to  meet  at 
Rome,  and  with  Miltiades,  and  some  other  Italian 
bishops,  determine  the  differences ;  that  they  obeyed 
him,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Csecilian  ;  that  the 
Donatists  appealed  from  this  decision,  and  the 
emperor  summoned  a  large  synod  at  Aries  of 
Western  bishops,  of  which  the  principal  prelates 
engaged  in  the  previous  inquiry  formed  a  part,  to 
rehear  the  case ;  that  they  also  obeyed,  and  came 
to  the  same  result;  and  that  at  length  the  Do- 
natists appealed  to  the  emperor,  who,  having  heard 
the  parties,  gave  a  final  decision. 

Of  this  story  I  hardly  know  what  to  believe.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  decisions, 

*  August.  Lib.  de  Hieres.  Donatiani. 
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because  there  is  so  much  of  what  is  suspicious  in 
connection  with  them ;  all  that  I  feel  authorised  to 
state  is,  that  there  were  judges  appointed  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  that  there  was  a  trial,  and  that  Csecilian  was 
confirmed  in  his  see ;  but  who  tried  the  cause,  I  can- 
not state.  The  Donatists  —  for  by  that  name  the 
opponents  of  Caecilian  were  afterwards  called  — 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and  elected  a  rival 
bishop  of  the  name  of  Majorinus.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  long  schism,  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  African  Church,  and  ap- 
proaching at  times  to  a  civil  war. 


XXXII.  Silvester(a.d.  314— 336). 

Silvester  ascended  the  Roman  chair  on  the  last 
day  of  January,  a.  d.  314.  His  episcopate  lasted 
twenty-two  years ;  but  none  of  his  proceedings  are 
known,  beyond  his  sending  legates  to  the  suspected 
council  of  Aries  just  mentioned,  and  also,  it  is  said, 
to  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  325.  But  I  think  that 
statement  also  may  be  doubted ;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  it  beyond  the  very  apocryphal  subscrip- 
tions, at  the  head  of  which  are  found  the  names  of 
a  Spanish  bishop,  Hosius,  and  two  Roman  pres- 
byters. Their  appearance  in  after  history  is  only 
in  spurious  writings  *  We  know  very  little  of  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  but  it  was  probably 
an  Eastern  council,  like  the  second  general  council 
held  at  Constantinople. 

•  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title  of  "Rohan 
Legates  at  the  Council  of  Nice." 
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To  compensate,  however,  for  this  dearth  of 
&cts,  fiEible  has  not  been  silent ;  and,  amongst  other 
things,  it  is  said  that  this  bishop  of  Rome  baptized 
the  emperor ;  and  that  as  Constantine  held  a 
council  of  318  bishops  at  Nicaea,  so  Silvester  sum* 
moned  one  of  284  bishops  at  Rome.  To  prevent 
all  doubt  about  this  Roman  council,  the  names  of 
all  the  bishops  are  appended.  Not  only  were  Latin 
bishops  present  but  Greek  also.  But  there  is  the 
usual  unhappy  forgetfulness  to  add  the  names  of 
the  sees  to  the  respective  names  of  the  bishops, 
which  we  shall  have  so  often  to  regret.  Twenty 
rival  canons  were  decreed  also  in  this  council,  the 
last  being  a  fitting  crown  to  the  whole,  —  "  No  one 

shall  judge  the  first  see The  judge  shall 

not  be  judged  by  Augustus,  nor  by  all  the  clergy, 
nor  by  kings,  nor  by  the  people."  * 

And  to  this  canon,  not  only  the  284  bishops  with 
presbyters  and  deacons,  but  also  Constantine,  and 
Helena  his  mother,  signed  their  names.  Nay,  so 
struck  was  Constantine  with  either  Peter  or  Sil- 
vester, that  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Peter  and  his  successors,  accom- 
panying this  gift  with  others  of  immense  value. 
He  also  published  an  edict  which  for  its  theology 
would  have  done  honour  to  Silvester  himself  ;  par- 

*  Cap.  XX.  ^  Nemo  enim  judlcabit  primam  sedem,  quoniam 
omnes  sedes  a  prima  sede  justitiam  desiderant  temperari.  Neque 
ab  Augusto,  neque  ab  omni  clero,  neque  a  r^bus,  neque  a  populo 
judex  judicabitur."  We  may  smile  now,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  this  canon  was  believed  to  be  genuine.  It  is  one  of  the 
scaffoldings  of  the  present  Roman  Church* 
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ticularly  in  respect  to  that  first  and  most  important 
doctrine  of  Roman  faith  —  the  supremacy  of  St. 
Peter  arid  the  Roman  see.  There  is  a  clearness  in 
it  which  defies  all  quibble.  It  is  even  prophetic. 
He  declares  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the 
Churches  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
even  Constantinople —  a  Church  then  unborn. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  are  also  two 
spurious  letters  by  another  hand  relating  to  the 
Nicene  Council ;  one  professing  to  be  written  by 
the  Fathers  then  assembled,  stating  that  they  had 
translated  their  canons  and  sent  them  to  Silvester 
for  his  confirmation,  and  the  other  containing  his 
gracious  reply  and  ratification. 

Little  is  known  of  Constantine's  proceedings 
relative  to  the  Church  between  this  time  and  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  or  Nice.  One  of  his  laws,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
immunities  which  he  had  granted  to  the  clergy 
led  to  consequences  he  had  not  anticipated.  He 
heard  that  in  many  of  the  cities  either  decurions, 
or  those  who  from  birth,  or  from  riches,  were  com- 
petent for  the  oflice,  were  becoming  clergy ;  and  it 
was  suggested  to  him,  that  the  object  of  some  of 
them  in  adopting  their  new  profession,  was  to  escape 
the  expensive  and  onerous  services  of  the  state,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  curiaj  were  left  in  many 
places  without  sufficiently  responsible  members  to 
perform  the  municipal  duties.  To  guard  against 
this,  he  ordered  that  no  decurion,  or  person  com- 
petent, or  rich  enough,  to  sustain  the  office,  should 
be  admitted  into  orders ;  and  that  any  such  who  had 
been  already  ordained  should  be  removed  from  the 
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clerical  office  and  restored  to  the  state.*  The 
bishops  seem  to  have  submitted  to  this  regulation 
without  remonstrance. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  which 
will  be  a  clear  illustration  of  the  emperor's  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  object  for  which  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
assembled,  was  of  corresponding  importance  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  synod.  It  was  to  determine 
the  true  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Person — whether 
he  was  really  God  —  the  keystone  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

A  controversy  on  the  question  had  lately  arisen 
in  Egypt,  between  Anus,  a  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  his  bishop  Alexander,  the  successor  of 
Achillas,  the  successor  of  Peter,  who  had  been  mar- 
tyred, about  A.D.  311,  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion. Blame  is  attributed  to  the  bishop  for  having 
plunged  too  presumptuously  into  the  incomprehen- 
sible mysteries  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  the  fault, 
perhaps,  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. The  habit  of  regarding  the  sublime  doc- 
trines of  our  religion  as  subjects  of  controversy 
and  speculation,  is  often  injurious  to  the  delicate 
and  reverential  feeling  which  should  always  ac- 
company us  when  we  approach  to  contemplate  the 
Divine  nature. 

Arius  was  well  skilled  in  dialectics,  and  charged 
his  bishop  with  introducing  the  tenets  of  Sabel- 
lius ;  that  is,  with  making  no  distinction  between 

♦  Theod.  Cod.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  1.  36. 
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the  Persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
refute  him  by  the  following  argument: — "  K  the 
Father  begat  the  Son,  then  the  begotten  has  a  be- 
ginning of  existence,  that  is,  there  was  a  time  when 
he  had  no  existence,  consequently  he  has  his  sub- 
sistence from  what  once  was  not ;  in  other  words, 
he  was  a  creature."  This  was  the  heresy  of  Arius. 
He  was  not  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
who  had  degraded  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
into  a  creature.  The  tenet  had  already  been  heard 
of  in  the  three  great  sees.  Opinions  of  this  kind 
had  been  broached  at  Rome,  and  condemned  by 
Victor  and  Zephyrinus.  At  Alexandria,  too,  Origen 
had  used  language  of  that  tendency ;  and  at  An- 
tioch,  half  a  century  before  Arius,  the  bishop  him- 
self had  been  deposed  for  similar  doctrine.  Having 
once  professed  his  opinions,  Arius  no  longer  kept 
any  terms  with  the  Church.  Not  confining  his 
speculations  to  synodal  meetings  of  the  clergy,  he 
presented  them  to  the  multitude,  sustained  by 
novel  arguments,  and  also  in  an  attractive  form ; 
even,  it  is  said,  in  songs  and  light  compositions. 

Alexander  having  sought  in  vain  to  arrest  this 
evil  by  frequent  conference  with  Arius,  at  length 
convened  a  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  prelates, 
and  excommunicated  him  and  his  followers.  Driven 
from  Egypt,  Arius  sought  to  propagate  his  opinions 
in  the  Oriental  cities.  Alexander  wrote  letters  to 
various  prelates,  probably  to  those  whose  dioceses 
were  invaded  by  the  heretics,  explaining  the  heresy, 
and  warning  them  against  any  reception  of  its  pro- 
pagators.    But  a  fire  had  been  kindled,  which  was 
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to  ravage  the  whole  of  Christendom.  From  causes 
of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory  intelligence,  the 
Arian  opinions  became  a  subject  of  controversy 
throughout  the  East.  Bishops  and  people  all  seem 
to  have  canvassed  them.  The  greatest  confusions 
arose.  To  allay  the  storm,  Constantine  was  advised 
to  summon  a  council,  on  a  scale  hitherto  unheard 
of.  The  city  of  Nicasa,  in  Bithynia,  was  selected 
for  the  place  of  assembly,  and  missives  were  sent 
to  the  prelates,  requiring  their  attendance  by  an 
appointed  day.  The  emperor  was  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  pre- 
lates left  their  dioceses,  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  means  of  transport  which  his  care  had  pro- 
vided. In  the  month  probably  of  May,  a.d.  325, 
attended  by  a  number  of  their  presbyters  and 
deacons,  the  bishops  were  all  assembled.  Many 
laymen,  attracted  by  this  novel  and  important 
meeting,  although  uninvited,  are  said  to  have  been 
present  in  the  city.  The  discussions  immediately 
commenced,  and  continued  probably  during  some 
weeks.  The  emperor  proved  no  silent  listener,  but 
took  a  part  in  the  controversy.  Arius  was  fre- 
quently called  for,  and  examined  respecting  his 
opinions. 

The  results  of  this  Council,  the  most  important 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  seen,  were  these — 

I.  The  first  formal  creed. 

II.  An  agreement  to  put  an  end  to  the  Quarto- 
deciman*  usages  which  still  existed  in  the  East. 

*  There  were  some  Churches  in  the  East  who  ceased  their 
paschal  fast  on  the  fourteenth  daj  of  the  moon,  on  whatever  daj 
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III.  The  condemnation  of  a  schism  which  had 
arisen  in  the  province  of  Alexandria,  through  the 
conduct  of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the 
Thebais,  and  had  caused  great  dissensions,  although 
they  were  confined  to  Egypt. 

IV.  The  condemnation  of  Anus,  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria. 

V.  Twenty  canons  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Church. 

That  the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  viewed 
by  the  prelates  of  the  fourth  century  as  over- 
ruling the  canon  law  of  the  Church  in  its  govern- 
ment, is  clear  from  the  proceedings  of  this  Council. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  prelates,  from 
various  provinces  in  the  East,  were  all  summoned 
to  meet  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  to  review  an 
Alexandrian  decision,  and  all  obeyed. 

But  previous  to  the  accession  of  Constantine,  the 
decision  of  the  Alexandrian  Council  would  have 
been  final,  and  no  prelate  of  any  other  province 
could  have  reversed  it,  or  canonically  admitted 
Arius  to  his  communion ;  and,  even  in  this  Council, 
that  law  was  confirmed  as  between  the  Churches. 
This  appears  from  the  fifth  canon  :  — 

"  Concerning  those,  whether  laymen  or  clerks, 
who  have  been  excommunicated  by  the  bishops 
in  each  province,  let  the  old  canon  law  prevail, 

of  the  week  that  d&j  might  fall,  while  the  Church  generally 
fasted  till  Easter  Sunday.  The  former  were  called  in  conse- 
queiice  Quartodecimans.  Our  own  British  spiritual  forefathers 
adopted  the  Quartodeciman  usages,  which  shows  our  Oriental 
extraction. 
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namely,  that  those  who  have  been  cast  out  by  one 
shall  not  be  received  by  another.  But  still  there 
may  be  an  inquiry  whether  the  excommunication 
has  taken  place  from  any  littleness  of  mind,  or 
contention  or  dislike,  in  the  bishop.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  decreed  that  there  shall  be  synods  held 
twice  a  year  in  each  province,  that  the  matter  may 
be  investigated  in  the  presence  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  province.  Thus,  they  who  have  manifestly  come 
into  collision  with  their  bishop,  will  appear  to  all 
to  be  justly  excommunicated,  till  by  common  con- 
sent it  may  seem  good  to  pass  a  milder  sentence. 
Let  one  of  the  two  synods  be  held  before  Lent, 
that,  every  jealousy  being  removed,  a  pure  oflfering 
may  be  presented  to  God ;  and  the  other  about 
autumn." 

In  this  canon  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  sen- 
tence of  a  bishop  to  the  bishops  of  the  province ; 
but  no  ecclesiastical  appeal  is  given  from  the  pro- 
vincial sentence,  each  province  being  independent 
of  its  neighbour. 

Before  we  leave  the  Nicene  Council,  and  proceed 
with  this  history,  it  will  be  advisable,  on  several 
accounts,  to  allude  to  the  schism  of  Meletius,  which 
it  condemned.  The  decree  of  the  Nicene  Fathers 
on  the  subject  was  this :  — 

They  wrote  to  the  Egj^tian  Church  :  —  "  We 
have  decreed  (as  the  synod  has  been  very  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  Meletius,  although,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  he  was  deserving  of  no  pardon),  that  he 
shall  remain  in  his  city,  having  no  power  either  to 
ordain,  or  propose  persons  for  clerical  offices,  or  on 
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such  a  pretext  to  appear  in  the  country,  or  in 
another  city.  He  is  to  possess  merely  the  name  of 
bishop.  Respecting  those  who  have  been  ordained 
by  him,  we  have  decreed  that,  on  their  ecclesiastical 
position  having  been  confirmed  by  a  more  sacred 
imposition  of  hands  [by  Alexander  or  his  succes- 
sors], they  may  be  admitted  to  communion  on  these 
terms  —  they  are  to  retain  their  rank  and  perform 
its  duties,  but  in  every  church  and  diocese  they 
are  to  yield  precedence  to  those  who  have  been 
ordained  by  our  colleague  Alexander ;  and,  more- 
over, they  are  to  have  no  power  to  propose  any  of 
their  own  party,  or  to  suggest  names,  or,  in  short, 
to  do  any  thing,  except  with  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  communion  with 
Alexander. 

"  But  if  it  should  happen  that  any  of  the  Church 
officers  die,  then  it  is  allowed  that  those  already 
admitted  [Meletian  clergy]  should  advance  into  the 
place  of  the  deceased ;  that  is,  if  he  be  worthy,  and 
the  people  choose  him,  and  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria approve  and  give  him  his  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion. Such  is  our  decree  respecting  the  persons 
ordained  by  Meletius  ;  but  as  to  himself,  our  judg- 
ment is  diflferent.  On  account  of  his  irregular 
conduct  of  old  date,  and  of  the  unsteadiness  and 
rashness  of  his  character,  we  allow  him  no  such 
privileges,  in  order  that  no  power  or  authority  may 
be  conferred  on  one  so  capable  of  again  creating 
the  same  disorder."* 

•  Socr.  Hist.  EccL  i.  9. 
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With  this  decree  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  as  a 
guide,  the  inquiry  into  two  conflicting  statements 
may  be  safely  and  successfully  undertaken. 

One  IS  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of 
Constantia,  in  Cyprus,  in  what  is  now  called  his 
ayaxfi^aXaioKTi^,  but  ought  properly  to  be  called 
his  work  on  heresies.  His  account  of  the  Mele- 
tians  is  this :  —  "  They  were  a  schismatic,  and  not 
an  heretical  body,  in  Egypt ;  holding  no  conmiunion 
with  those  who  lapsed  in  the  persecution.  They 
have  now  [that  b,  about  a.d.  370]  joined  the 
Arians." 

The  other,  if  really  written  by  the  prelate  whose 
name  it  bears,  would  naturally  carry  immediate 
conviction  along  with  it,  and  remove  every  doubt. 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Nicene  Council,  which  con- 
demned Meletius.  He  was  bishop  of  the  country 
in  which  Meletius  lived,  the  theatre  of  all  his 
schismatical  proceedings,  and  he  was  his  cotem* 
porary.     His  evidence  will  be  irresistible. 

He  says  then*  (if  he  can  be  supposed  to  have 
written  what  now  goes  by  his  name),  that  "  Mele- 
tius, having  been  convicted  of  many  crimes,  and  of 
sacrificing  in  the  persecution,  had  been,  in  an  open 
synod  of  bishops,  deposed  by  Peter ;  and  that  he 
never  appealed  to  another  synod,  nor  sought  to 
defend  himself,  but  created  a  schism.  That  his 
party,  instead  of  being  called  Christians,  were  called 
Meletians.     That  they  immediately  began  to  calum- 

*  ApoL  contr.  Arian.  b.  59. 
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niate  the  Alexandrian  bishops;  first  Peter,  and 
then  Achillas,  and  after  him  Alexander.  This 
crafty  procedure  they  had  learned  from  Absalom, 
to  retaliate  the  shame  of  their  own  deposition  by 
calumniating  their  opponents."* 

If  this  account  be  compared  with  the  decree  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  it  will  be  found  irreconcilable. 
The  Nicene  Fathers  accused  Meletius  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  rashness ;  terms  under  which  apostasy 
in  persecution  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  language,  be  included.  They  spoke 
of  him  also  as  a  bishop  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  they  deprived  him  of  them,  reserving 
to  him  only  the  name  of  bishop.  But  the  Athana- 
sian  writings  say  he  had  long  since  been  deposed 
from  his  see,  and  for  apostasy.  Again ;  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  however  applicable  to 
uncanonical  and  disciplinal  offences,  was  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  grave  crime  of  apostasy  in  per- 
secution. They  say  that  they  deprived  him  of  his 
episcopal  authority,  that  he  might  not  repeat  his 
offences,  which  otherwise,  from  his  unsteady  and 
insubordinate  character,  might  be  anticipated. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  in  the 
Athanasian  writings,  being  opposed  to  every  testi- 
mony we  possess,  and  to  the  decree  of  the  Nicene 
Fathers,  is  untrue  ;  and,  consequently,  cannot  have 
been  the  production  of  Athanasius,  the  prelate 
whose  name  it  bears.     I  wish  the  reader  to  bear 

•  There  is  a  third  account  (see  the  very  learned  Dr.  Routh*s 
Reliquias  Sacrse,  vol.  iv.  p.  91.)  which  may  contain  some  truth  ; 
it  relates  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  career  of  Meletius. 
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this  in  mind,  as  the  question  of  the  credibility  of 
these  Athanasian  documents  is  of  great  importance 
to  this  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement 
of  Epiphanius  has  every  claim  on  our  attention.  It 
is  not  only  the  undoubted  writing  of  a  very  able 
and  learned  man,  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  wrote  it  in  the  lifetime  of  Athanasius,  with 
whom  he  may  have  been  acquainted,  but  it  is  also 
consonant  to  the  Nicene  Decree. 

Meletius  had,  it  seems,  adopted  to  some  extent 
the  opinions  of  Novatian,  and  also  imitated  his 
conduct  in  making  ordinations  ;  and  that  this  was 
the  real  fact  will  be,  I  think,  satisfactorily  shown, 
by  comparing  the  sentence  on  the  Meletians  in  the 
synodal  letter  of  the  Nicene  Council  with  the  sen- 
tence on  the  Novatians  in  the  council's  sixth  canon« 
Any  diflference  that  may  occur  might,  perhaps,  be 
easily  explained,  if  the  exact  facts  that  were  laid 
before  the  Nicene  Fathers  were  known. 

But  the  insubordinate  behaviour  of  Meletius  had 
produced  disorder  in  several  dioceses  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Church.  He  had  consecrated  bishops,  as  well 
as  ordained  inferior  clergy.  To  prevent  generally 
any  repetition  of  such  proceedings,  either  by  him 
or  by  any  future  schismatic,  not  only  in  the  Egyp- 
tian diocese  but  throughout  the  Universal  Church, 
the  council  decreed,  in  their  fourth  canon,  that 
every  bishop  ought  to  be  consecrated  by  all  the 
bishops  in  the  province.  But  if  this  should  be 
impracticable,  either  from  urgent  necessity  or  from 
distance,  then  that  three  bishops  having  met  to- 
gether, and  having  the  consent  of  the  absent  pre- 
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lates  expressed  by  letter,  might  proceed  to  conse- 
cration. And,  as  a  still  further  check  upon  furtive 
consecration,  they  added  that  the  authoritative  con- 
firmation  of  these  proceedings  should  be  given  in 
every  province  to  the  metropolitan. 

And  as  this  supreme  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
prelate  within  his  diocese  was,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  council,  both  an  ancient  right  and  a  necessary 
regulation,  they  confirmed  it  also  specially  by  the 
sixth  canon ;  and  its  wording  strengthens  the  idea 
that  the  Nicene  Council  was  exclusively  Oriental : 
' —  "  Let  the  ancient  customs  which  have  prevailed 
in  Egypt,  and  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis,  continue; 
so  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  may  exercise 
authority  throughout  them,  since  this  also  is  the 
Roman  bishops'  custom.  Similarly  also  let  the 
privileges  be  preserved  to  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  Let  this,  however, 
be  clearly  understood ;  that  if  any  one  become  a 
bishop  without  the  assent  of  the  metropolitan, 
the  great  synod  has  determined  that  such  an  one 
ought  not  to  be  a  bishop.  Should,  however,  two 
or  three  bishops,  through  private  quarrel,  resist  the 
united  wish  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  wish  be  reason- 
able, and  according  to  ecclesiastical  law,  let  the 
decision  of  the  majority  prevail." 

This  last  canon  is  of  special  importance,  as  from 
circumstances  it  introduces  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  province.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  canon  is  very  simple,  and  its  meaning  very 
clear.  It  confirms  to  metropolitans  generally  the 
powers  and  authority  which  they  had  previously 
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exercised ;  and  it  confirms  specially  to  the  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  his  authority  over  the  Churches  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentapolis,  which  had  been 
disputed  or  denied ;  and  it  illustrates  the  sort  of 
power  by  referring  to  a  similar  power  exercised  by 
the  Roman  prelate  in  his  province. 

As  the  canon  places  the  authority  of  the  several 
metropolitans  on  an  equality,  distinguishing  only 
the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  exercise  it  —  and 
as  it  is  a  canon  of  the  Nicene  Council,  a  council  of 
undisputed  authority  —  its  natural  and  obvious 
interpretation  met,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
position  of  the  Roman  see  became  more  exalted, 
and  its  ambition  had  expanded,  with  no  favour  at 
its  hands.  Accordingly,  this  canon  has  suffered 
every  possible  perversion.  The  advocates  of  that 
see  affirm,  and  indeed  with  perfect  truth,  that 
this  canon  relates  only  to  the  Roman  bishop's  au- 
thority as  metropolitan  in  his  province,  and  that 
his  universal  bishopric  is  not  alluded  to.  This 
is  quite  true.  The  council  made  no  regulation 
about  what  had  no  existence.  Had  the  Romish 
writers  been  content  with  these  two  undeniable 
assertions,  the  facts  of  history  and  the  rights  of 
their  see  would  have  been  in  unison ;  but  unfor- 
tunately ambition  and  party  feeling,  have  urged 
them  on  to  imagine  from  the  beginning  an  extent 
of  province  and  an  universal  bishopric,  to  which 
antiquity  gives  no  sanction. 

The  sixth  canon  does  not  state  the  limits  of  the 
provinces  of  Rome  or  Antioch,  nor  indeed  of  any 
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of  the  provinces,  except  those  of  Alexandria,  the 
metropolitan  authority  within  them  not  having 
been  in  dispute.  But  from  a  translation  of  this 
canon,  made  by  Ruffinus  in  his  "  Church  History," 
we  can  arrive  at  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  writers 
of  that  Church  assume  it  to  have  already  compre- 
hended the  whole  Western  Church.  Such  an  idea 
is  simply  ludicrous,  and  scarcely  deserving  of 
notice.  Of  such  little  influence  was  the  Roman 
see  beyond  Italy,  that  it  is  scarcely  heard  of  for 
four  centuries ;  a  thing  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  it  possessed  the  authority  which  its 
advocates  claim  for  it.  From  what  little  we  know 
of  it,  and  from  what  we  know  of  other  portions  of 
Christendom,  we  should,  without  positive  informa- 
tion, conjecture  that  the  Roman  province  was  con- 
fined within  a  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy, 
and  our  positive  information  confirms  the  con- 
jecture. Ruffinus  thus  translates  the  canon:  — 
"  Let  the  ancient  custom  be  preserved  at  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  the  former  attend- 
ing to  Egypt,  and  the  latter  to  the  suburbicarian 
Churches."  The  words  "  suburbicarian  Churches," 
in  the  fourth  century,  described  the  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  and  what  those  Churches  were,  may  easily 
be  shown.  As  when  the  African,  or  Spanish,  or 
British  Churches  are  mentioned,  the  reader  natu- 
rally understands  the  Churches  within  these  respec- 
tive countries,  so  no  difficulty  will  be  really  felt 
in  concluding,  that  when  Ruffinus  spoke  of  the 
suburbicarian  Churches,  he   meant  the  Churches 
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situate  within  the  "  suburbicarian  regions."  These 
were  certain  provinces  of  Italy,  having  that  name 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  them. 

The  two  principal  cities  of  Italy  were  Rome  and 
Milan.  The  latter  had  been,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  an  important  city ;  but,  towards  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  it  began  almost  to  rival  the 
capital.  It  was  the  residence  of  Maximian,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  no  beauty  of  situation,  but 
by  reasons  of  state,^K)licy.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  introduction  ot  Christianity  into  Milan  — 
neither  when  nor  how.  But,  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  sees  of  Rome  and  Milan  were  quite  independent, 
and  the  bishops  were  the  chiefs  of  two  provinces, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  other  Churches  of 
the  peninsula  were  included.  The  cities  were  at 
this  period  the  residence  of  the  vicars  of  the  prae- 
torian prefect  of  Italy,  The  vicar  who  resided  at 
MiUn  was.  called  the  Vicar  of  Italy;  the  vicar  who 
resided  at  Rome,  the  Vicar  of  the  City.  Under 
the  former's  jurisdiction  were  the  countries  Venetia, 
Istria,  iBmilia,  Liguria,  Flaminia,  Picenum  anno*- 
nariura,  Alpes  Cottise,  Rhatia  prima,  and  Rh^tia 
secunda,  which  apparently  correspond  in  extent 
with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Milan.  The 
countries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  were 
Campania,  Tuscia,  Umbria,  Picenum  suburbicarium, 
Sicilia,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  Lucania,  Sam- 
nium,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Valeria ;  and  these 
latter  provinces  were  called  urbicarice  or  auburbi' 
carice.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  correct 
or  natural  than  to  describe  the  Churches  situate 
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within  these  regions  as  "  suburbicarias  ecclesias ;" 
and  it  would  never  have  created  a  moment's  dis- 
pute, but  for  the  restriction  which  these  words 
place  on  the  extent  of  the  Roman  province,  so 
unpalatable  to  the  advocates  of  Romish  claims*  It 
is,  however,  too  plain  to  be  evaded,  and  history 
confirms  the  interpretation.  There  is  no  genuine 
instance,  during  those  four  centuries,  of  a  Roman 
prelate  exercising  the  authority  of  a  superior 
bishop  beyond  these  limits.* 

As  this  is  the  first  allusion  to  metropolitans,  a 
few  observations  on  their  probable  origin  may  be 
of  use. 

At  the  time  when  the  bishops  were  assembled  at 
Nicsea,  the  Christian  Churches  seem  to  have  been 
grouped  or  grouping  into  provinces.  There  were 
provinces  in  the  East ;  Egypt,  Antioch,  &c. ;  and 
there  were  provinces  in  the  West ;  Rome,  Africa, 

*  See  some  pamphlets  bj  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  in  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  his  collected  works.  Thej  are  learned,  clerer,  and 
slashing ;  but,  like  the  works  of  too  man  j  Roman  controrersial 
writers,  seldom  to  be  believed  in  matters  of  history  affecting  the 
Romish  Church.  He  seeks  to  eyade  the  conclusion  of  the  text 
bj  the  following  amusing  definitions,  —  that  as  the  *'  suburbi- 
carian  regions  **  meant  the  provinces  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ticar  of  the  citj,  so  the  suburbicarian  Churches  meant  the 
Churches  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  city;  which  he 
gratuitously  interprets  to  mean  the  Western  Church ;  as  if  the 
word  *^  suburbicarian  ^  had  no  specific  local  meaning,  but  was 
an  elastic  word  of  varying  signification,  according  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  city  officer  connected  with  it.  Thus  the  city  sca- 
venger might  have  been  called  scavenger  of  the  suburbicarian 
regions,  and  the  words  would  then  have  meant  that  district 
over  which  his  besom  held  sway. 
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&c.  How  they  arose,  there  is  no  definite  in- 
telligence ;  but  it  may  perhaps,  without  difficulty, 
be  conjectured.  Christianity  first  appeared  in 
the  cities.  It  was  to  them  that  the  first  mission* 
aries  bent  their  course,  and  from  them,  as  from  a 
fountain,  the  word  of  life  issued  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  the  city  itself,  as  the  Christiana 
increased,  the  congregations  would  increase.  These 
would  require  additional  ministers  of  the  orders  of 
presbyters  and  deacon^,  which  the  bishops  would 
supply.  Similar  ministers  would  be  needed,  also, 
for  the  suburban  congregations,  extending  for  some 
miles  round  the  city.  In  the  course  of  time,  these 
latter  congregations  continuing  to  extend  them- 
selves, would  be  so  far  from  the  city,  that  the 
bishop  could  not  exercise  the  due  control.  They 
would  also  be  planted  in  smaller  cities  or  towns. 
To  these  it  would  sometimes  be  advisable  to  give 
not  merely  presbyters,  but  bishops,  so  as  to  make 
them  the  superintendents  of  other  groups  of  con* 
gregations  that  might  be  formed  around  those 
smaller  towns  or  cities ;  and,  as  all  these  bishops 
had  been  sent  from  the  Church  of  the  chief  city,  it 
would  be  natural  that  they  should  regard  its  bishop 
as  their  chief,  and  seek  consecration  at  his  hands. 
This  would  be  the  germ  of  a  province.  Its  extent 
would  depend  on  circumstances :  on  the  greater  or 
less  importance  of  the  city,  or  on  the  extent  of 
country  geographically  or  politically  attached  to  it, 
or  on  the  influence  of  the  mother  Church. 

Other  reasons  might  be  added  as  concurring  to 
give  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  pre-eminence. 

f2 
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The  original  mother  Churches  would  generally  be 
more  populous,  and  their  membera  of  a  higher  and 
more  influential  rank  in  society.  The  city  itself 
would  be  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Christians  from 
the  suffragan  sees  for  secular  objects ;  and  it  would 
be  often  found  the  most  convenient  place  for  hold- 
ing synodal  meetings.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
these  circumstances  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
increase  the  influence  of  the  city  bishop,  as  well  as 
knit  together  the  different  dioceses  into  one  pro-* 
vince.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  origin.of  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolitan  provinces,  which  are  be- 
held in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  such 
the  reasons  which  caused  their  very  varied  extent. 
It  is  found  also,  as  a  fact,  that  the  civil  metropolis 
was  generally  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  to  grope  our  way  through  three  centuries  of 
darkness,  guided  only  now  and  then  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  name;  now  we  are  suddenly  ushered 
into  day.  We  behold  around  us  living,  speaking 
forms,  busily  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  we 
imagine  our  pathway  clear.  Experience,  however, 
soon  tells  us  that  our  present  position  is  more  per- 
plexing than  our  previous  darkness.  The  light  we 
enjoy  leads  only  to  bewilderment  and  confusion. 

The  Greek  historians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret  bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Sjrria,  wrote  the 
histories  passing  under  their  names,  if  they  wrote 
them  at  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
have  been  mainly  followed  for  the  facts  of  the  period 
between  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople. 
But  either  they  were  deficient  in   the   necessary 
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requisites  for  the  office  which  they  had  assumed, 
or  else  their  works  have  been  most  seriously  tam- 
pered with ;  or,  what  is  not  unlikely,  the  histories 
are  altogether  spurious.*  There  is  abundance  of 
information,  but  it  is  undeserving  of  credit.  They 
are  full  of  errors,  as  well  as  of  doubtful  and  un- 
supported statements,  and  contain  documents  most 
suspicious  in  themselves,  and  inserted  in  the  most 
suspicious  manner.  In  many  cases,  no  more  is  to 
be  learned  concerning  a  document  than  what  is 
gathered  from  its  contents.  All  this  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  since,  not  only  did  contemporary  and 
later  heretics  wTite  treatises  in  the  names  of  ortho- 
dox prelates,  but  other  persons,  whose  creed  was 
as  blameless  as  their  morals  were  bad  (he  who 
wilfully  misleads  is  ever  a  bad  man),  concocted 
documents,  the  object  of  which  will  be  clearly  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  history. 

The  result  has  been,  I  am  persuaded,  a  change 
in  the  face  of  history.  Not  only  are  some  matters 
of  fact  introduced  which  never  existed,  and  others, 
probably  in  consequence,  lost  or  perverted  to  make 

^  It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  History,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Socrates,  has  been  written  over  again,  or  very 
Lirgely  revised,  by  another  and  later  hand ;  and  the  question 
who  wrote  the  histories  passing  under  the  names  of  Sozomen 
and  Theodoret,  the  latter  more  especially,  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  an  incredible  composition,  considered  as  coming 
from  an  oriental  prelate  of  a.  d.  450.  But  his  was  not  an  un- 
likely name  for  a  Roman  forger  to  assume,  as  his  evidence  in 
favour  of  Roman  supremacy  might  be  expected  to  carry  imme- 
diate conviction ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  gives  his 
testimony  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  distinct  manner. 
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room  for  them,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  an 
erroneous  impression  has  been  formed  of  the 
character  of  many  individuals  who  exercised  an 
important  influence  in  those  unhappy  times.  The 
statements  want  the  impress  of  truth.  We  feel  as 
we  read  them  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  error, 
prejudice,  or  falsehood ;  and  that  we  are  involved 
in  a  labjnrinth  from  which  escape  seems  impossible. 
The  most  inconsistent  statements  are  made  respect- 
ing the  same  individuals ;  and,  judging  from  what 
we  know  of  human  nature,  we  are  assured  that  all 
cannot  be  true. 

It  may  then,  perhaps,  be  believed,  that  some  have 
been  classed  among  heretics,  whose  faith  was  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  (jod,  but  who,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period,  and  from  an 
objection  to  the  controverted  term,  signifying  *•  of 
the  same  substance,"  are  found  for  a  time  acting  in 
concert  with  those  who  were  arrayed  against  the 
upholders  of  the  Nicene  Creed.     When  the  Arians, 
under  imperial  auspices,  more  openly  avowed  their 
tenets  and  object,  these  men  will  be  found  their 
bitter  opponents,  heading  a  distinct  party,  some  of 
them  at  last,  to  preserve  their  common  feith,  even 
giving  up  their  prejudices,  and  joining  with  the 
Homoousians.     I  cannot  help  believing  that   the 
true  description  of  many  persons  would  have  been 
orthodox  anti- Homoousians.     If  some  of  them  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  a  later 
heresy.     With  this  explanation  of  the  cause  why  so 
little  accurate  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained,  and  of 
the  reasons  why  it  may  be  believed  that  erroneous 
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estimates  of  character  have  been  formed,  I  proceed 
with  such  details  as  belong  to  our  subject. 

The  reader  must  not  feel  disappointed,  and  com- 
plain that  in  a  book  professing  to  be  a  '^^  History 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  "  he  hears  of  almost  every 
Church  but  the  Roman.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  truth  has  recorded  nothing  of  Rome's 
earlier  centuries.  Her  ancestral  line  resembles  the 
pedigree  of  some  of  our  illustrious  families,  our 
Percies  or  Nevills.  At  first  there  is  a  succession 
of  nameless  names,  with  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual emerging  into  history.  After  a  while  these 
historic  characters  become  more  frequent,  until  at 
length  the  family  is  incorporated  into  the  history 
of  their  country.  So  is  it  with  the  Roman  Church. 
We  have  had  nameless  names,  and  shall  have  more ; 
but  the  historic  characters  are  beginning  to  appear ; 
and,  in  the  next  century,  the  Roman  Church  will 
be  found  extending  its  relations,  until  it  becomes 
interwoven  with  all  the  most  important  events  of 
Christendom. 

My  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the 
volume  is  to  mention  the  main  facts  of  Church  his- 
tory, and  to  give  such  a  representation  of  the  other 
Churches  as  will  place  the  reader  on  a  vantage 
ground,  so  that,  when  Christian  Rome,  copying 
her  Pagan  prototype,  sallies  forth  from  her  seven 
hills  to  commence  an  aggressive  warfare  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Universal  Church,  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  estimate  the  character  of  her  proceedings. 

The  effect  of  the  Nicene  Council  was  certainly 
not  peace.    We  soon  behold  two  parties  in  the  East 
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(of  the  West  we  know  nothing),  headed  by  the  most 
celebrated  prelates  of  the  day.  On  one  side  there  was 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  Marcellus,  bishop  of 
Ancyra,  in  Gralatia;  and  Athanasius,  bishop  or  pres- 
byter of  Alexandria.  On  the  other  was  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia;  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
in  Palestine ;  and  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre.  Eusta- 
thius charged  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Patrophilus  of 
Scythopolis,  and  Paulinus  of  Tyre,  with  corrupt- 
ing the  Nicene  Creed;  and,  in  return,  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea  charged  Eustathius  with  Sabellianism. 
How  far  there  were  real  grounds  for  any  of 
these  accusations  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
origin  of  their  mutual  suspicions  was  no  doubt  the 
sense  which  each  supposed  the  other  to  attach  to 
the  word  signifying  "  of  the  same  substance." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  admission  of 
that  word  into  the  creed  was  not  obtained  with- 
out frequent  and  lengthened  discussions.  The 
friends  of  Arius  had  not  been  the  only  opponents. 
There  were  others  who,  entertaining  no  sympathy 
with  Arian  views,  regarded  with  suspicion  the 
word  which  was  intended  to  extinguish  them. 
Some  had  imagined  that  it  supposed  an  ante- 
rior nature;  others,  that  it  divided  the  Divine 
nature;  and  others,  that  it  made  no  distinction 
of  the  Divine  Persons.  The  supposed  Sabellian 
tendency  was  the  most  objected  to.  Such  con- 
tradictory views  of  the  same  term  are,  perhaps, 
not  incompatible  with  all  the  parties  in  the  main 
holding  the  same  tenets.  They  might  arise  from 
the  incomprehensibility  of   the   Creator  and  the 
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finite  powers  of  the  creature.  Neither  human 
language,  nor  any  comparison  with  human  things, 
can  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Triune  Godhead. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  language  belonging  property 
to  corporeal  and  finite  natures,  and  to  apply  it  to 
what  is  spiritual  and  infinite ;  and  all  minds  do  not 
conceive  it  and  apply  it  in  the  same  way.  The 
term,  however,  had  been  at  length  accepted.  The 
Arians  had  subscribed,  through  fear  of  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  other  objectors  had  signed  it,  if 
not  in  all  cases  from  conviction,  yet  at  least  out  of 
respect  to  the  majority  in  the  Council,  and  also, 
perhaps,  from  an  unwillingness  to  raise  difficulties 
in  the  settlement  of  so  fearful  a  controversy. 

But  a  creed  thus  published  was  not  likely  to  be 
very  heartily  adopted.  The  feelings  which  had 
overruled  the  objections  would  soon  pass  away,  and 
they  might  again  arise  with  increased  strength  and 
appearance  of  truth.  In  such  cases,  attempts  would 
be  made  to  explain  the  term,  or  objections  would 
be  raised  to  its  use,  which  would  give  umbrage  to 
its  more  rigid  supporters ;  while  these,  by  their 
strong  language,  might  raise  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  others,  that  they  were  maintaining 
the  opinions  so  much  dreaded. 

I  am  aware  that  these  observations  are  conjee* 
tural,  but  they  are  the  best  interpretation  I  can 
give  of  the  few  facts  on  the  subject  that  can  be 
relied  upon  relating  to  this  period.  I  am  extremely 
unwilling  to  believe  that  many  of  those  who  were 
ranged  under  the  banner  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia^  were  unbelievers  in  the  Divinity  of  our 
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Lord.  I  regard  them  rather  as  objectors  to  the 
term  "  of  the  same  substance."  The  fiu^ts  relating 
to  Eusebius  himself,  the  leader  of  the  party,  are 
contradictions.  He  is  said,  and  his  removal  from 
one  royal  city  to  another  confirms  the  statement, 
to  have  been  a  very  able  man ;  his  illustrious  name- 
sake called  him  Eusebius  the  Great.  He  had  been 
bishop  of  Berytus,  in  Phcenicia;  was  then  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and  he  died  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  patron 
of  Arius,  although  on  what  grounds  is  uncertain ; 
and  to  have  been  sent  into  exile  immediately  after 
the  Nicene  Council,  because  he  would  not  sign  his 
condemnation.  He  is  the  Evil  principle  of  the 
Athanasian  histories ;  and  if  a  letter,  and  a  fragment 
of  another  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  him  are  genuine,  he  was  an  avowed  Arian  before 
the  Nicene  Council.  But  they  are  very  improbable 
documents,  and  are  certainly  irreconcilable  with 
the  language  of  his  namesake  of  Csesarea.  They 
seem,  moreover,  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  signed 
at  Antioch  (a.d.  341)  the  creed  called  after  that 
city,  which  is  an  orthodox  creed,  omitting  the 
words  "  of  the  same  substance,"  but  providing,  as 
a  substitute,  "  the  unchangeable  likeness  of  the 
Godhead,  substance,  power,  counsel,  and  glory  of 
the  Father."  If  then  he  could  voluntarily  sign,  if 
not  propose,  such  a  creed  as  that,  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  Arian  tenets,  his  objection  to  the 
Nicene  Creed  ought  to  be  charitably  attributed  to 
the  term,  ^^  of  the  same  substance."  But  he  is  again 
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introduced  as  attempting  to  force  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  to  receive  Anus  into  comma* 
nion,  and  to  have  been  prevented  only  by  the 
latter's  sudden  death.*  I  leave  these  statements 
to  the  reader's  consideration,  not  knowing  how  to 
reconcile  them ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Church 
never  regarded  Arius  as  having  repudiated  hit 
early  opinions,  but  only  as  having  deluded  the 
emperor  by  an  evasive  creed. 

The  first  event  of  importance  that  occurred  was 
the  deposition  of  Eustathius  from  the  see  of  An- 
tioch;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
A.  D.  330. 

One  of  the  historians  states  that  it  was  the  result 
of  an  Arian  conspiracy,  eflFected  in  the  following 
manner :  — Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  having  gone  to 
the  emperor,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem, permission  and  the  means  of  transport  "were 
given  to  him.  He  set  out,  accompanied  by  Theog* 
nis,  bishop  of  Nicsea,  the  city  where  the  council 
had  been  held :  their  route  lay  through  Antioch, 
where  they  were  kindly  and  hospitably  welcomed 
by  its  bishop.  Passing  onward  to  Jerusalem,  they 
visited  in  their  way  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Patro- 
philus  of  Scythopolis,  iBtius  of  Lydda,  Theodotus  of 
LaodicsBa,  and  others  of  their  party ;  and  arranged 
with  them  the  convention  of  a  council,  in  which 
Eustathius  should  be  deposed,  f  This  was  to  be 
held  at  Antioch  on  their  return. 

*  That  Arius  was  his  fellow  pupil  rests  only  on  a  letter  of 
Arius — a  forgery. 

t  Theod.  HUt.  Eccl.  i.  21. 
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Sucli  a  story  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  A 
council,  however,  was  held,  and  Eustathius  was 
deposed.  Scarcely  two  writers  agree  as  to  the 
precise  charges  brought  against  him.  Their  na- 
ture was  heresy  and  immorality.  The  latter,  I 
think,  may  be  discarded ;  and  with  regard  to  both 
it  may  be  said,  that  his  Church  always  revered  his 
memory,  and  his  deposition  and  exile  were  not 
effected  without  a  dangerous  tumult.*  He  was 
banished  by  the  emperor  into  Thrace. 

It  is  said  that  another  important  event  occurred 
during  the  episcopate  of  Silvester,  the  deposition 
of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  in  a 
synod  at  Constantinople.  He  had  attended  the 
Nicene  Council,  and  shown  himself  a  very  zealous 
supporter  of  the  word,  "  of  the  same  substance." 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  deposition 
are  thus  stated: — In  Galatia  lived  a  sophist  of 
the  name  of  Asterius,  who,  having  been  born  a 
Heathen,  had  embraced  Christianity  under  the 
teaching  of  Lucian,  the  celebrated  presbyter  and 
martyr  at  Antioch.  Unfortunately  the  pupil's 
faith  had  not  been  so  strong  as  his  master's,  and 
his  courage  had  failed  him  at  the  hour  of  triaL 
He  had  sacrificed.  What  were  his  theological 
opinions  it  is  impossible  to  say :  this  is  one  of  the 

*  Athanasius  is  made  to  say,  that  his  exile  was  in  consequence 
of  some  insult  to  the  emperor's  mother,  and  that  a  great  com* 
pany  of  priests  and  deacons  were  sent  along  with  him.  If 
Athanasius  had  written  this  account,  it  would  he  true.  But  it 
is  entirely  unsupported.     Hist  Arian.  s.  5. 
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many  cases  in  which  the  judgment  is  perplexed. 
If  regard  be  paid  to  one  class  of  extracts  from  his 
writings,  his  creed  was  orthodox ;  if  to  another,  he 
was  an  Arian. 

Whatever  tenets  he  held,  however,  he  was  an 
able  and  prolific  composer  of  books,  and  used  to 
travel  about,  it  is  said,  to  make  them  known.  To 
one  of  these  Marcellus  replied  in  a  work,  entitled 
"  The  Subjection  of  Christ,"  containing,  it  is  said, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Orientals,  heretical  teach- 
ing on  the  person  of  Christ,  approaching  to  Sabel- 
lianism.  This  book  is  described  by  Eusebius  of 
CsBsarea  as  the  first  composition  of  Marcellus,  and 
as  containing  very  violent  attacks  upon  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre, 
Narcissus,  bishop  of  Neronias,  and  himself. 

Basil  of  Ancyra,  so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  is  said 
to  have  been  consecrated  in  his  place. 


XXXIIL  Mark  (a-d.  336). 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  Roman  Church  during 
his  episcopate.  There  are  extant,  however,  two 
spurious  letters;  one  from  Athanasius  to  him, 
saying  that  the  Arians  had  burnt  his  papers,  and 
that  he  had  lost  the  Nicene  Canons,  which  were 
seventy  in  number,  and  begging  to  have  a  tran* 
script  of  the  Roman  copy.  This,  in  the  other 
letter,  is  graciously  conceded.     The   two  writers 
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vie  with  each  other  in  the  strength  of  their 
expressions  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Borne. 


XXXIV.  Julius  (337—352). 

Julius  ascended  the  Roman  chair  on  the  6th  of 
February,  a.d.  337.  In  the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing Constantine  died,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons. 
His  dominions  were  ultimately  divided  among 
them  in  the  following  proportions.  The  eldest, 
Constantine,  took  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  the 
youngest,  Constans,  had  Italy,  Illyria,  and  Africa ; 
and  Constantius  had  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  Such,  in  the  main,  was  the  disposition 
under  their  father's  will.  Their  ages  were,  Con- 
stantine 21,  Constantius  20,  Constans  17. 

It  was  during  the  episcopate  of  Julius  that 
Athanasius  escaped  out  of  the  East  to  Treves ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  some  other  deposed 
prelates  had  sought  the  protection  of  Constans. 
Among  them  several  writings,  which  I  regard  as 
spurious,  name  Marcellus.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  Latin  Church  at  this  period, 
he  is  nowhere  styled  a  heretic.  Neither  Philastrius 
nor  Augustine  name  him,  although  Augustine  tran- 
slated Epiphanius,  by  whom  his  heresy  is  described. 
The  language  of  Augustine  gives  room  for  sus- 
picion that  his  copy  of  Epiphanius  did  not  contain 
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Marcellus's  name  or  heresy,  and  that  some  mystery 
hangs  over  hun. 

Four  spurious  letters  are  attributed  to  Juliua 
respecting  Athanasius;  two  of  them  Isidorian. 
Another  will  be  especially  noticed  in  the  "  Proofii 
and  Illustrations."  *  The  Apollinarians  also  pub* 
lished  under  his  name.f     He  died,  A.  d.  352. 

The  course  of  the  history  now  brings  to  the 
reader's  notice  a  prelate  whose  name  is  the  most 
famous  in  Christian  antiquity — Athanasius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  He  is  said  while  deacon  to  have 
attended  his  bishop,  Alexander,  to  the  Nicene 
Council;  and  to  have  displayed  so  much  energy 
and  ability  in  the  support  of  the  word  "of  the 
same  substance,"  as  to  have  incurred  the  bitter 
dislike  of  its  opponents. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  whether  that  event 
took  place  soon  after  the  Nicene  Council,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  some  years  later,  he  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  Clear  in  his  apprehension  of 
truth,  and  firm  in  its  maintenance,  he  was  at  one 
period  the  centre  of  all  movements  affecting  the 
Church.  At  a  time  when  scarcely  a  chair  in  Chris- 
tendom was  occupied  with  honour,  when  the  loftiest 
prelates  were  cowering  before  the  storm,  and  sooner 
or  later  betraying  their  Master's  cause,  no  hesita- 
tion marked  the  career  of  Athanasius.  When  the 
tempest  approached  his  diocese,  raging  with  re- 

♦  Under  «  CJouNCU.  of  Sardica."  f  Mai.  Scrip,  vii.  165. 
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doubled  fury,  he  quietly  retired  before  it,  seeking 
a  hiding-place  in  the  desert.  Driven  from  his  see 
by  three  successive  emperors,  he  retained  to  such 
a  degree  the  affections  of  a  populace  the  most 
turbulent  and  excitable  in  the  empire,  that  when 
the  emperor  Valens  was  attempting  a  fourth  exile, 
he  was  compelled  to  recal  the  order,  and  Athanasius 
expired  at  Alexandria,  a.  d.  373,  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  full  of  years  and  honour,  leaving  behind 
him  an  immortal  name.* 


*  It  maj  be  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  entertained  of 
him  bj  the  Pagans ;  for  his  fame  extended  bejond  the  limits  of 
the  Church,  and  the  account  which  is  given  presents  another 
view  of  the  ecclesiastical  statements  respecting  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  carried  himself  too  highly,  and  with  unbecoming 
pride;  to  have  been  addicted  to  magic;  and  to  have  been 
charged  with  other  offences  contrary  to  his  Christian  pro- 
fession.^ It  is  curious  that  the  Pagans  should  have  had  an 
opinion  that  Athanasius  practised  magical  arts.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  explain  it  bj  saying,  that  his  escapes  from  his  enemies 
were  so  wonderful,  he  must  have  had  more  than  human  wit  to 
jEud  him.  This  explanation  is  a  mere  supposition  to  get  rid  of 
a  difficulty*  The  charge  is  curious,  as  the  practice  of  magic 
seems  to  be  admitted  against  some  of  the  clergy  of  that  day. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea,  convened  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  has  express  canons  against  it ;  and  there  is  a  very  sin- 
gular story  of  some  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  probably  the  same 
Eusebius  to  whom  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  offered  on  the  first 
deposition  of  Athanasius,  and  who  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
the  people  of  Emesa  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  astrologer. 
See  Augusti's  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Eusebius, 
p.  73,  &c. 


Amm.  Marc  xv.  7. 
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It  is  a  fact  in  human  nature,  that  persons  who 
think  quickly  and  confidently  are  often  not  able  to 
understand,  or  properly  to  estimate,  opposition  to 
their  views.  Making  no  allowance  for  the  different 
lights  in  which  the  same  object  may  be  honestly 
regarded,  they  view  resistance  or  hesitation  as  a 
mark  of  obstinacy ;  and  the  more  satisfied  they  are 
of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the  purity  of 
their  motives,  the  less  scrupulous  are  they  of  pro- 
ceedings which,  in  the  eyes  of  their  opponents, 
assume  more  the  appearance  of  unrighteous  perse- 
cution than  of  righteous  zeal.  Such  considerations 
may  partly,  perhaps,  account  for  occurrences  which 
seem  to  have  taken  place  in  Egypt  soon  after  Atha- 
nasius's  accession. 

The  mild  and  conciliatory  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  respecting  the  Meletians,  had  not  united 
them  to  the  Church.  They  still  held  their  assem- 
blies apart,  and  perhaps  continued  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  orders.  Dissension  in  the  orthodox 
Church  at  Alexandria  among  those  who  held  the 
same  doctrinal  opinions,  surrounded  as  it  was  by 
violent  enemies,  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Arians,  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  religion;  and 
the  more  earnestly  Athanasius  desired  the  pre- 
valence of  truth,  the  more  deeply  would  he  feel 
these  divisions,  and  the  more  anxiously  seek  their 
suppression.  He  is  said  first  to  have  tried  per- 
suasion and  exhortation,  but,  when  these  failed  of 
success,  to  have  resorted  to  more  energetic  mea- 
sures. At  length  it  was  said  that,  in  one  of  his 
visitations,  a  Meletian  congregation  had  been  in- 
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vaded  by  one  of  his  deacons,  and  some  other  per- 
sons, and  a  sacred  vessel  broken ;  and  also  that  one 
Arsenius*  had  been  beaten,  if  not  murdered,  by 
Athanasius,  or  some  of  his  party ;  and  his  hand  cut 
off  for  magical  purposes.  The  hand  was  conveyed 
about  in  a  box.  Charges  of  this  nature  being  car- 
ried to  Constantius  created  great  horror.  They 
were  immediately  ordered  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
a  synod  was  convened  to  meet,  probably  at  Tyre, 
and  undertake  the  investigation.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  numerously  attended ;  Eastern,  Egj'^ptian, 
and  even  some  of  the  Eastern-European  bishops 
being  present :  Athanasius  and  his  opponents  were 
also  there.  Owing  to  the  contradictory  nature 
of  the  testimony,  the  council  commissioned  six  of 
their  body,  and  among  them  two  Arian  bishops, 
Ursacius,  bishop  of  Singidunum,  and  Yalens, 
bishop  of  Mursa  (men  who,  if  the  documents. are 
true,  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  their  days  the  agree- 
able privilege  of  being  always  young),  to  visit 
Egypt,  the  scene  of  the  alleged  complaints,  and 
learn  the  truth  from  parties  resident  on  the  spot. 
This  commission  was  not  impartially  chosen,  and 
its  conduct  was  corrupt.  Such  is  a  general  state- 
ment of  what  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  How  far 
it  is  true  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  result  was  that 
Athanasius  was  condemned  and  deposed  ;  and  that 
he  fled  for  his  life,  and  was  concealed  in  the  East, 

•  Who  this  person  was  it  is  impossible  to  say,  the  accounts 
are  so  conflicting.  In  the  Athanaaian  histories  he  is  a  Meletian 
bishop ;  in  Huffinus,  a  reader  of  Athanasius. 
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from  every  one's  knowledge,  for  several  years.  In 
the  mean  time  his  see  was  offered  to  Eusebius, 
styled  of  Emesa.  He  refused  to  take  it ;  and  it 
was  accepted  by  Gregory,  a  Cappadocian,  who 
had  previously  been  living  in  Egypt  on  the  most 
friendly  and  confidential  terms  with  Athanasius, 
but  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  intrigues  against  him. 

At  length  Athanasius  made  his  escape  into  the 
dominions  of  Constans,  and  reached  the  city  of 
Treves.  He  was  there  hospitably  received  by 
Maximinus,  the  bishop.  As  that  city  was  the 
usual  residence  of  Constans,  his  case  naturally, 
through  the  report  of  Maximinus,  came  under  his 
notice.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  Constans 
was  prevailed  upon  to  interfere  with  his  brother 
Constantius  on  the  behalf  of  Athanasius,  and  that 
at  first  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  repulsed  ;  and,  having  entered  warmly 
into  the  controversy,  he  plainly  told  his  brother, 
that  if  he  did  not  recal  Athanasius,  war  would  be 
the  alternative.  As  Constans  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  the  whole  West  being  then,  through  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  under  his  dominion,  this 
communication  was  decisive,  and  Athanasius  was 
recalled.  If,  as  I  believe,  Athanasius  was  deposed 
at  Tyre,  the  date  of  that  council  will  be  about 
A.D.  339,  his  recal  would  take  place  a.d.  346  or 
A.D.  347.  Whether  Gregory  was  dead,  or  whether 
he  was  withdrawn  from  Alexandria,  is  not  certain. 
Such  is  the  best  account  that  I  can  furnish  of  the 
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history  of  Athanasius  previous  to  the  accession  of 
Liberius.* 


XXXV.  Liberius  (a.d.  352—366). 

Liberius  succeeded  Julius  in  the  Roman  chair 
at  a  time  when  the  death  of  Constans  was  pro- 
ducing very  important  results. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  350  Constans  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  command  of  Magnentius, 
and  the  latter  had  assumed  the  purple.  In  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  act  of  atrocity, 
Vetranio,  a  general  in  lUyria,  was  also  saluted 
emperor.  Constantius  left  the  East  to  avenge 
his  brother's  murder,  and  possess  himself  of  his 
dominions.  The  influence  of  Vetranio  melted 
away  on  his  approach,  and  the  battle  of  Mursa 
confined  Magnentius  within  the  bounds  of  Italy. 
Constantius  pursued  his  successes,  and  another 
victory  over  the  usurper  among  the  Cottian  Alps, 
A.D.  353,  left  him  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year  Constantius  was  at 
Aries.  Before,  however,  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  the  Church  during  the  episcopate  of 
Liberius  are  detailed,  it  is  necessary  that  as  accu- 
rate a  knowledge  should  be  obtained  of  the  objects 
of  the  chief  mover,  the  emperor  Constantius,  as 
our  means  of  information  will  supply.     His  cha- 

*  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title  "  Council  of 
Sardica." 
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racter,  like  that  of  most  public  men,  is  variously 
represented.  In  the  Western  Church  he  was  exe- 
crated. He  was  only  known  to  them  for  a  few 
years,  and  as  a  decided  opponent  of  the  term  "  of 
the  same  substance,"  which  they  regarded  as  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
divinity.  His  cruel  persecution  of  their  party 
confirmed  their  hatred.  But  in  the  East,  where 
he  was  more  known,  he  seems  to  have  been  dif- 
ferently estimated. 

The  Eastern  bishop,  who  alone  has  been  dig- 
nified by  the  epithet  of  ''the  Theologian,"*  in 
one  of  his  orations  made  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  thus  apostrophises  him,  with  allusion  to 
his  having  advanced  Julian  to  the  empire:  — 
"  How  happened  it,  0  most  divine  of  kings !  0 
most  devoted  to  Christ!  (I  am  urged  to  expos- 
tulate with  you  as  though  you  were  present  and 
heard  me ;  although,  being  with  God  and  sharing 
in  that  glory,  and  having  exchanged  this  empire 
for  a  better,  I  know  that  you  are  far  above  any 
expostulation  of  mine;)  how  happened  it  that 
you,  so  far  excelling  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  not 
merely  your  cotemporaries  but  also  your  royal 
predecessors,  could  entertain  such  a  thought?" 
Having  attributed  it  to  an  unkind  kindness  that 
he  had  committed  the  interests  of  tlie  Christian 
Church  to  Julian,  and  to  the  suggestions  of  an 
evil  spirit,  he  expresses  a  fear  lest  his  audience 
should  think  him  ungrateful  and  severe  towards 

•  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Oral.  iv.  34 — 37. 
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Constantius,  and  he  apologises  by  adding:  — 
"  Every  one  knows,  even  those  but  moderately 
acquainted  with  him,  that  he  acted  with  no  un- 
kindness ;  and  that  he  would,  from  a  feeling  of 
piety  and  love  to  us,  and  from  a  desire  to  confer 
every  blessing  upon  the  Christian  community,  have 
not  only  disregarded  Julian,  the  honour  of  his 
whole  family,  the  advancement  of  his  empire ;  nay, 
that  he  would  have  readily  sacrificed  his  kingdom, 
anything,  even  life  itself,  and  nothing  is  dearer  to 
secure  our  safety  and  welfare ; "  and,  after  stating 
that  never  any  one  had  a  more  ardent  desire 
than  Constantius  to  advance  Christianity,  that  he 
would  rather  have  been  instrumental  in  its  ad- 
vancement than  have  attained  any  worldly  success 
or  glory ;  he  adds,  "  and  if,  at  any  time,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  grievous  to  us,  they  did  not  spring 
from  contempt,  or  insult,  or  from  preferring  others 
to  us,  but  from  a  desire  that  the  whole  Christian 
Church  might  be  one  united  family." 

It  is  far  more  pleasing  to  believe  an  account  of 
this  kind,  than  the  vulgar  abuse,  disgraceful  only 
to  those  who  uttered  it,  which  still  passes  under 
the  names  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
and  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Calari;  and  granting  that 
Gregory  may  have  presented  a  favourable  picture 
of  Constantius  in  contrast  to  Julian,  still,  with 
every  allowance,  it  is  a  distinct  and  positive  tes- 
timony in  his  favour  from  a  bishop  of  most  un- 
doubted orthodoxy,  given  two  or  three  years  after 
the  emperor's  death,  when  no  motive  of  interest 
could  influence  the  panegyrist,  and  while  the  wrongs 
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which  the  Church  had  suffered  from  Constantius 
were  still  fresh  in  remembrance. 

Believing  myself  justified  in  adopting  this  de- 
scription of  Constantius,  as  a  key  to  the  character 
and  object  of  his  proceedings,  however  unwise  I 
may  consider  some  of  them,  and  however  cruel, 
others,  I  will  detail  such  as  are  necessary  for  this 
history.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  all  the  particulars  which  I  may  mention. 
I  have  but  little  confidence  in  my  documents ;  but 
the  principal  statements  are,  perhaps,  true. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Constans,  Constiintius 
had  restrained  a  strong  desire  which  he  had  felt 
of  suppressing  the  word,  "  of  the  same  substance," 
intending  to  have  some  substitution  for  it  in  which 
all  parties  could  unite;  but  while  Constans  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  heartily  supported  the 
Nicene  Creed,  such  a  step  was  impracticable.  He 
had  also  an  equal  desire  to  remove  Athanasius  from 
Alexandria.  We  have  seen  that  his  recal  to  his 
see  had  been  against  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  who 
had  only  submitted  to  it  with  the  alternative  of 
war.  This  was  a  very  false  state  of  parties,  and 
would  be  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  especially 
if  he  believed  (as  he  is  reported  to  have  said)  that 
there  was  an  understanding  between  his  brother 
and  Athanasius ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  no  want 
of  effort  or  will  on  the  part  of  Athanasius,  but  only 
through  his  own  submission  and  prudent  conduct, 
that  a  fraternal  war  had  not  taken  place. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  death  of  Constans 
itself  had  not,  under  such  circumstances,  been  the 
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signal  for  the  immediate  exile  or  imprisonment 
of  Athanasius ;  and  it  may  have  been  so ;  I  have 
no  confidence  that  it  was  not ;  but  if  it  was  not, 
his  continuance  at  Alexandria  speaks  volumes  as 
to  his  influence,  and  the  temperament  of  the  people. 
AVhen  about  to  enter  on  his  campaign  in  the  West, 
the  emperor  may  not  have  dared  to  leave  behind 
him  such  a  city,  in  a  state  of  disaffection  or  re- 
bellion. Indeed,  there  is  something  indicative  of 
such  a  feeling  in  one  of  the  Athanasian  writings. 

In  the  winter  of  a.d.  354,  on  the  pacification  of 
the  West,  Constantius  visited  Milan  ;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  court  prelates,  who  exercised,  as  I  have 
said,  a  pernicious  influence  over  a  mind  probably 
very  sincere,  yet  too  uninformed,  or  weak  and  vari- 
able, to  be  engaged  in  so  momentous  and  serious  a 
task  as  the  remodelling  of  the  Church's  creed,  he  is 
said  to  have  commenced  his  proceedings.  His  first 
step  was  to  be  the  removal  of  Athanasius,  which 
was  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  bishops.  He  summoned  a  council,  almost  en- 
tirely of  Western  bishops,  of  whom  three  hundred 
are  said  to  have  attended.  He  demanded  from 
them  a  condemnation  of  Athanasius;  on  what 
grounds  is  not  clear.  In  a  document*  purporting 
to  be  an  account  of  the  interview  between  Con- 
stantius and  Liberius,   but   which  is  beyond  all 

doubt  spurious,  the  charges  named  by  the  emperor 

* 

*  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  16.  It  first  appears  in  a  Greek 
dress  about  a  centurj  after  the  interview  ;  and  the  composer  suf- 
ficiently betrays  himself  by  informing  the  reader  that  it  was 
put  to  paper  by  pious  men  at  the  time. 
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are,  that  Athanasius  had  been  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  his  elder  brother  Constantine,  and  had 
created  ill  feeling  against  him  in  the  mind  of  his 
younger  brother  Constans.  But  whatever  the 
charges  may  have  been,  the  bishops  are  said  to 
have  objected  to  his  condemnation,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  universal  disavowal  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  The  emperor's  real  object, 
they  said,  in  the  removal  of  Athanasius,  was  to 
have  a  clearer  stage  for  the  introduction  of  his 
new  creed,  and  they  refused  to  obey.  The  em- 
peror, however,  insisted,  and  threatened  them  with 
exile.  At  length  they  all  yielded,  except  Diony- 
sius,  bishop  of  Milan,  the  city  in  which  the  council 
was  being  held ;  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Treves ;  Eu- 
sebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli ;  and  Rhodanus,  a  Gaulish 
prelate.  The  Roman  bishop  was  not  present,  and 
the  emperor  sent  for  him  to  Milan.  Liberius 
seems  to  have  shown  no  alacrity  in  obeying ;  and, 
o^ving  to  his  great  popularity,  his  removal  to 
Milan,  it  is  said,  was  effected  with  diflSiculty.  He 
was  taken  away  from  Rome  by  night.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  the  council,  promises  and  threats  were 
alike  powerless ;  Liberius  refused  his  signature,  and 
with  the  other  faithful  prelates  he  was  immediately 
deposed  and  banished.  His  place  of  exile  was 
Beroea  in  Thrace. 

After  these  proceedings  Constantius  proceeded 
to  put  in  execution  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Milan  respecting  Athanasius.  Some  difficulty  is 
said  to  have  occurred,  but  at  length  Athanasius 
retired  from  the  city,  and  the  Churches  of  Alex- 
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aiulria  were  given  to  George,  a  native  of  Cappa- 
ilocia,  an  Arian,  who  had  been  elected  bishop  in 
his  room. 


Felix  (a.d.  357). 

Felix  is  said  to  have  been  elected  on  the  depo- 
sition of  Liberius,  and  consecrated  by  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine.  His  doctrinal 
opinions  are  variously  reported.  Some  report  that 
he  was  himself  orthodox,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, received  into  his  communion  persons  who 
did  not  subscribe  to  the  Nicene  Creed;  while  he 
is  elsewhere  styled  an  Arian. 

The  only  fact  known  relating  to  him  during  his 
episcopate,  is  the  direction  to  him  of  an  imperial 
prescript,  dated  the  sixth  day  of  December,  a.d. 
357.*  The  contents  clearly  prove  his  favour  with 
the  emperor,  and  his  exertions  for  the  temporal 
benefit  of  his  clergy.f 

That  Felix  was  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  357,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  what  had  occurred  pre- 
viously to  his  election,  or  what  occurred  after- 
wards, is  not  so  clear.  The  exile  of  Liberius 
appears  in  no  work  on  which  any  confidence  can 
be  placed ;  while  it  appears  in  many  works  that 
are  manifestly  spurious,  or  manifestly  corrupted. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  recal:  there  is  no 
intimation  of  it  in  any  genuine  writing.  And  it 
is  not  the  least  singular  part  of  his  history  that 

•  Theod.  Cod.  xvi.  2.  14.  t  Theod.  Hist  Eccl.  ii.  14. 
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the  Koman  Church,  in  general  so  remarkably 
jealous  of  the  orthodoxy  of  its  prelates,  should 
have  originally  permitted  such  disgraceful  and 
palpable  forgeries  as  his  letters  to  have  contami- 
nated his  fame.  Moreover,  among  the  many  writers 
who  name  these  events,  scarcely  two  agree  in  their 
statements.  Some  say  his  exile  occurred  after  the 
Council  of  Eimini ;  others,  immediately  after  the 
Council  of  Milan.  Some  say  he  was  compelled  to 
sign  an  Arian  Creed  before  he  could  regain  his  see ; 
others,  that  he  did  not :  one  writer  cannot  say 
whether  he  did  or  no.  His  return  is  ascribed,  in 
one  place,  to  a  sedition  of  the  Roman  populace  ;  in 
another,  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  ladies.  The 
stories  with  respect  to  Felix  are  equally  conflicting. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  expelled  from  Rome 
before  Constantius  gave  his  assent  to  the  recal  of 
Liberius;  and  also  to  have  been  at  the  time  in 
Rome.  One  writer  states  that  the  decree  of  the 
Council  at  Sirmium  was,  that  the  prelates  should 
jointly  rule  the  Church  during  their  lives ;  and  he 
states  further  that  God,  to  prevent  dishonour  to 
the  Roman  Church  by  this  disorderly  arrangement, 
soon  removed  Felix  from  this  world.  Others  say 
he  retired  from  his  oflSce,  or  to  another  city,  not 
saying  what  city,  still,  however,  preserving  the 
name  of  bishop.  Another  says  he  was  ejected  im- 
mediately on  Liberius's  return  with  the  clergj'  who 
had  joined  him;  while  another  says  that  he  lived 
eight  years  afterwards,  having  with  him,  it  would 
seem,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  clergy ;  and 
that  he  was  from  time  to  time  making  attempts  to 
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i^egain  the  chair,  but  was  expelled  by  the  people ; 
and  that  he  died  about  ten  months  before  Liberius ; 
and  also  that  Damasus,  the  next  bishop,  was  one 
of  his  clergy.* 

One  of  two  things  is  very  plain,  either  that 
nothing  was  known,  or  that  something  was  not  to 
be  told.  These  conflicting  statements  on  so  serious 
a  fact  relating  to  so  important  a  see,  are  very 
singular ;  and  perhaps  they  have  eflfected  their  ob- 
ject,— to  prevent  the  real  truth  from  being  ascer- 
tained. I  will  suggest,  however,  two  or  three 
views  of  what  may  possibly  have  been  the  history. 

It  may  have  been  the  usual  story  that  Liberius 
was  exiled  and  recalled  after  signing  an  Arian 
creed  and  receiving  Arians  into  his  communion, 
and  that  Felix  either  retired  or  was  driven  out  of 
the  city. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  two  prelates  lived  in 
Rome  governing  their  respective  parties ;  Liberius 
the  Catholics,  and  Felix  the  Arians,  to  which 
party  he  probably  belonged ;  and  that,  dying  about 
the  same  time,  successors  to  each  were  elected : 
and  thus  the  strife  arose  which  is  heard  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  episcopate  of  Damasus. 

Or  it  may  have  been  that  there  was  no  exile  at 

*  For  the  authorities,  see  Hilar.  Fragm.  ex  Opere  historico ; 
Ruffin.  Hist.  Eccl.  x.  22.  27. ;  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  37. ;  Soz. 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  11.  15. ;  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  15,  16,  17.;  Phi- 
lost.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  3. ;  Hieron.  in  Chron.  et  in  lib.  de  Eccl. 
Scriptor.,  or  de  Viris  lUust.,  under  the  name  of  "  Fortunatian ; " 
Athan.  Hist.  Arian.  §  41.;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Libellus 
Precum  Marcellini  et  Faustini. 
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all  (there  is  no  authority  for  it  of  any  weight), 
but  that  Liberius  died  somewhere  between  a.d. 
353  and  357;  and  Felix  was  elected  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Rome  by  the  Arians. 

Or  it  may  have  been  that  there  was  an  exile 
but  no  return.  Either  he  was  never  recalled  or 
had  died,  or  the  chair  being  full  there  was  no  room 
for  him ;  and  that,  in  both  these  last  cases,  Felix 
lived  and  died  bishop  of  Rome,  as  Auxentius  lived 
and  died  bishop  of  Milan. 

The  recal  of  Liberius  being  said  to  be  early  in 
A.D.  358,  countenances  tlie  idea  that  we  have  no 
true  facts.  He  could  not  be  restored  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  rescript  directed  to  Felix,  which 
was  late  in  a.d.  357.  But  he  is  said  to  have  been 
restored  immediately  after,  which  looks  like  man- 
agement. 

There  is  nothing  to  overthrow  any  of  the  sup- 
positions I  have  been  making ;  each  and  all  are  as 
likely  to  be  true,  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  as 
any  others  that  may  be  imagined.  There  is  a  per- 
fect blank  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  for 
these  eight  years  * :  no  one  then  or  after  alludes 
to  this  painful  history  of  Liberius.  And  that 
something  was  wrong  may  be  suspected  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  bishop 
in  the  Council  of  Rimini. 

The  historians,  when  describing  the  Eastern 
Council,  can  tell  us  of  the  orthodox  prelates,  who 


*  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title,  "  Council  of 
Lampsacds." 
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the  leaders  were,  and  what  they  said ;  but  of  the 
leading  Western  prelates  at  Rimini  not  a  particle 
of  information  is  given.  The  council  was  held  in 
Italy,  and  yet  nothing  is  kno^vn  of  the  Roman 
bishop.  I  own  that  this  silence  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  the  records  of  this  period  have  been  withdrawn, 
or  tampered  with,  and  that  something  worse  even 
than  the  exile  —  an  exile  so  managed  that  he  was 
always  bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  lapse  immediately 
recovered  from  —  was  behind,  namely,  an  Arian 
bishop  in  direct  succession.*  Damasus,  the  next 
bishop,  is  said,  in  one  of  the  spurious  documents, 
to  have  been  one  of  his  clergy. 

If  the  reader  will  now  take  a  survey  of  the 
Church  as  it  appeared  in  the  year  359,  he  will  find 
all  the  principal  sees  occupied  by  Arians,  or  by 
bishops  who  had  rejected  the  word,  "  of  the  same 
substance.''  There  was  Saturninus  at  Aries,  in 
Gaul.  In  Italy,  there  were  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Aquileia.  Between  Italy  and  the  Helles- 
pont, there  were  Germinius  at  Sirmium,  Macedo- 
nius  at  Constantinople,  and  George  at  Alexandria. 
There  were  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine ;  Eudoxius  at  Antioch,  and  Basil  at 
Ancyra  ;  beside  many  very  influential  prelates,  oc- 
cupying less  noted  sees,  all  of  wliom  were  rejecting 
the  word,  "  of  the  same  substance."  In  all  proba- 
bility the  Nicene  Creed  was  not  publicly  recited  in 
any  of  these  Churches.     At  the  same  time,  it  is 

*  If  he  was  an  Arinn,  it  must  have  been  to  him  a  piece  of 
unexpected  fortune  to  have  been  canonised  in  the  sixteentli 
century. 
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supposed  there  were  a  large  number  of  bishops  of 
inferior  note,  particularly  in  the  West,  who  main- 
tained this  creed  in  its  purity ;  and  many  in  the 
East  held  the  same  doctrine,  under  the  term,  "  of 
like  substance ;"  although,  on  metaphysical  grounds, 
they  rejected  the  term,  "  of  the  same  substance." 

The  emperor  seemed  now  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  accomplishing  his  long-desired  project,  the 
formation  of  a  creed  that  should  be  expressed  in 
language  offensive  to  no  portion  of  the  Church.  A 
truly  princely  object,  if  the  truth  was  expressed  and 
preserved,  and  one  deserving  of  all  commendation. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  vindication  of  Con- 
stantius,  that  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
was  not,  in  his  days,  invested  with  those  pre- 
scriptive claims  to  reverence  which  it  now  presents. 
It  had  only  seen  a  generation,  and  its  principal 
term  had  met  vnth  great  opposition  from  different 
parties  in  the  East.  Moreover,  to  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  the  opposition,  it  had  been  seen,  or 
imagined,  that  some  who  had  most  strongly  urged 
the  term  on  the  council  had  concealed  under  it  the 
heresy  of  Sabellius.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
there  was  a  third  party  constantly  with  him,  the 
court  part)',  having  great  influence  over  him,  who, 
concealing  their  real  opinion  of  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  sought  to  promulgate 
their  own  views,  by  persuading  him  that  the  word 
*' substance"  ought  in  no  case  to  be  used  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  that  word  and  its 
compounds  that  all  the  confusions  in  the  Churches 
had  arisen.     In  place  of  them,  they  seem  to  have 
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suggested  that  a  creed,  expressing  a  resemblance  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  without  using  the  term 
substance,  should  be  composed  and  subscribed  ;  and 
to  have  stated  that  this  language,  while  it  would 
embrace  every  opinion,  would  be  justly  objection- 
able to  no  party.  A  loose  formula  of  this  nature 
recommended  itself  to  his  approbation,  and  it  was 
determined  to  summon  the  bishops  of  the  Churches, 
and  to  urge  it  on  their  approval  with  all  the  force 
of  imperial  influence.  There  were  still  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  if 
the  council  was  divided  into  two  parts,  as  two 
smaller  bodies  would  be  more  manageable  than  one 
large  one,  success  would  attend  their  eflfbrts.  It 
was  ultimately  determined  that  the  Western  bishops 
should  meet  at  Rimini,  and  the  Eastern  at  Seleucia, 
in  Isauria.  The  emperor  accordingly  sent  letters  to 
the  various  prelates  to  that  eflfect ;  they  were  told 
that  the  primary  object  of  their  convention  was 
to  allay  the  discordant  opinions  on  the  faith  which 
prevailed ;  and  it  was  directed  that,  after  they  had 
consulted  together,  each  council  should  send  ten 
of  its  members  to  the  emperor,  to  give  the  result 
of  its  deliberations.  The  proceedings  of  the  bishops 
who  assembled  at  Rimini  must  be  first  related. 

More  than  four  hundred  were  present;  and  among 
them  of  the  court  party  were  Valens  and  Ursacius, 
bishops  of  Mursa  and  Singidunum ;  Germinius, 
bishop  of  Sirmium  ;  Auxcntius,  bishop  of  Milan ; 
Demophilus,  bishop  of  Bercea ;  and  Caius  from 
lUyria.  After  the  forming  of  the  synod,  and  the 
usual  recital  of  the  emperor's  letter,  pointing  out 
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the  objects  of  their  convention,  the  proceedings 
commenced.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  creed  was 
taken  into  consideration,  much  discussion  arose; 
one  prelate  suggesting  one  plan,  and  another 
another,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  controversies. 
At  length  Valens  and  Ursacius  proposed  a  very 
sweeping  one.  They  held  in  their  hands  a  creed 
which  had  been  agreed  to  at  Sirmium.  They  pro- 
posed that  all  previous  creeds  should  be  abrogated, 
and  this  one  adopted.  It  was  immediately  read.  Its 
teaching  respecting  the  Son  of  God  was,  that  "  He 
resembled  the  Father  according  to  the  Scriptures," 
or  that  "  He  resembled  Him  who  had  begotten 
Him  in  all  things  according  to  the  Scriptures  ; "  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  word  "  substance,"  a 
word  which,  they  said,  ought  not  to  be  used  of  the 
Deity.  Their  creed,  they  urged,  had  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor.  The  council  ought  to 
adopt  it,  and  thenceforth  not  curiously  investigate 
each  other's  opinions.  If  more  exact  definitions 
were  introduced,  they  would  lead  to  curious  criti- 
cisms, and  union  would  be  impossible.  They 
affirmed  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  think  exactly 
and  profess  loosely,  than  to  introduce  novel  names, 
which  only  led  to  dialectic  subtleties.  As  to  the 
word,  "  of  the  same  substance,"  they  condemned  it 
as  being  unknown  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  mis- 
understood by  the  multitude ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
they  recommended  the  expression,  that  "the  Son 
was  like  to  the  Father,  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  substance  of  their 
arguments  on  the  introduction  of  their  creed. 
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After  it  had  been  read,  the  great  majority  of  the 
council  arose,  and  asserted  that  they  wanted  no 
new  creed.  They  were,  they  said,  satisfied  with 
the  old  one ;  that  they  had  met  together  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  novelties;  and  that,  if 
really  no  novelty  was  intended  by  this  new  pro- 
fession of  faith,  let  its  professors  anathematise  the 
dogma  of  Arius,  the  cause  of  all  the  tumults  in  the 
Churches.  This  last  proposal  the  Arians  naturally 
declined,  and  the  council  was  immediately  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties.  The  majority,  the  main- 
tainers  of  the  word,  "  of  the  same  substance,"  then 
ordered  some  heretical  creeds  to  be  recited,  and 
also  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  former  they  con- 
demned, and  the  latter  they  confirmed,  and  for- 
bade, for  the  future,  any  alteration  of  it,  and  they 
concluded  by  deposing  the  principal  Arian  leaders. 
They  are  then  said  to  have  written  to  the  emperor, 
giving  him  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and 
requesting  his  confirmation  of  their  proceedings. 
This  letter  was,  according  to  the  emperor's  com- 
mand, conveyed  to  him  by  ten  of  their  number. 

But  Valens  and  Ursacius,  immediately  on  their 
deposition,  had  hurried  off^  to  court ;  and,  arriving 
before  the  legates  of  the  council,  had  prejudiced 
the  emperor's  mind,  telling  him  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received  for  recommending  the  adoption 
of  a  creed  that  had  been  approved  by  himself. 
When,  therefore,  the  legates  sent  notice  of  their 
arrival,  he  would  not  receive  them,  professing  that 
he  was  too  much  occupied  with  cares  of  state. 
There  is  a  correspondence  extant  purporting  to 
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have  taken  place  between  Constantine  and  the 
two  divisions  of  the  council ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  one  of  the  documents  is 
genuine.  The  history  of  the  after  proceedings 
is  very  obscure ;  indeed  it  is  very  contradictory. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  legates  were 
first  cajoled  into  a  signature  of  the  creed  pro* 
posed  at  Rimini  by  Yalens  and  the  Arian  party, 
and  then  that  they  returned  with  it  to  the  council, 
and  that  the  latter  were  at  first  exceedingly  indig* 
nant  and  refused  subscription,  but  were  finally, 
from  various  causes  and  arguments,  prevailed  upon 
to  jdeld. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  East. 
It  is  said  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  had  assembled  at  Seleucia,  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  Orientals,  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, A.D.  359.  The  great  majority  were  Anti* 
homoousians,  and  of  the  party  whose  chief  leader 
was  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra.  The  leader  of  the 
Arians  was  Acacius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  proceedings 
of  the  council.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  Anti* 
homoousians  adopted  the  creed  of  Antioch ;  which, 
without  using  the  word,  "  of  the  same  substance," 
had  a  satisfactory  equivalent  — "  the  unchange- 
able image  of  the  Godhead,  substance,  power,  and 
glory  of  the  Father;"  while  the  Acacians,  pre- 
tending that  they  did  not  object  to  that  creed, 
observed  that  the  word,  "  of  the  same  substance," 
and  ^^  like  in  substance,"  as  well  as  ^^  unlike," 
having  caused  great  disturbances  in  the  Church, 
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they  rejected  them  altogether  as  foreign  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  last  indeed  they  anathematised, 
and  all  who  held  the  tenet.  They  added  that  the 
expression  which  they  approved  was  that  the  Son 
was  "  like  the  Father,"  as  the  Apostle  had  used 
the  expression,  **  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  formula 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Rimini ;  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  had  been  previously 
determined  upon  by  the  emperor  and  the  court 
leaders  of  the  two  councils.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  Acacians  in  the  council  openly  limited  this 
resemblance  to  the  will  only,  and  did  not  bdiieve 
that  it  extended  to  the  substance,  which  latter 
was  the  opinion  of  all  the  other  bishops  present* 
Four  days  were  spent  in  altercation.  At  length 
the  Count  dissolved  the  synod.  The  Anti-homo- 
ousians  concluded  their  sitting  by  deposing  the 
leading  Acacians,  and  sent  ten  of  their  number  to 
Oonstantius,  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  confer  with  the  delegates  from  the 
council  that  was  sitting  at  Rimini. 
•  The  deposed  Arians  acted  like  Valens  and  Ur- 
Bacius  at  Rimini.  They  arrived  first  at  court, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Valens  and  others, 
employed  their  advantage  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  the  emperor  ag^nst  their  opponents,  as  he  had 
been  previously  prejudiced  against  the  Western 
legates.  Much  manoeuvring  is  said  to  have  ensued. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Eastern  legates,  partly 
by  management,  and  partly  through  fear,  were 
prevailed    upon    to  follow  the    example  of   the 
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Council  at  Eimini,  and  to  sign  the  same  creed. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  both  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Church  were  mainly  orthodox  in 
their  creed,  the  one  having  adopted  the  Nicene,  and 
the  other  the  Creed  of  Antioch,  yet  that,  partly 
by  cajolery  and  partly  by  fear,  they  were  induced  to 
sign  a  profession  of  faith  which  had  no  distinctive 
marks,  and  admitted  every  shade  of  opinion  except 
that  which  declared  positively  that  the  Son  was 
like  the  Father  in  nothing.  This  creed  was  again 
confirmed  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  following  year,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented for  subscription  to  every  bishop,  with  no 
other  alternative  but  exile  in  case  of  his  refusing 
to  sign.  It  is  said,  to  the  shame  of  the  prelates, 
that  the  exiles  were  but  few.  The  creed  was 
almost  universally  signed.* 

An  apparent  union  now  existed  throughout  the 
Universal  Church,  and  the  emperor's  great  object 
seemed  to  be  attained.  The  conduct  of  the  Western 
prelates  in  these  proceedings  is,  if  true,  in  every 
view  most  painful  to  contemplate.  Their  be- 
haviour was  far  more  disgraceful  than  that  of  the 
Orientals.  The  Nicene  Creed  had  never  univer- 
sally taken  deep  root  in  the  East.  It  had  been 
excepted  against  from  the  beginning,  and  diflTerent 
formulas  had  been  proposed,  and  adopted  by  way 
of  substitution.  The  result  had  been,  for  a  series 
of  years,  scenes  of  great  violence  and  party  feeling. 
They  might  consequently  have  had  some  excuse 

*  Sozom.  Hist.  EccL  iv.  20.  22. 
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for  agreeing  to  a  new  formula,  especially  one  of 
peace,  which,  while  it  admitted  persons  to  their 
communion  whose  tenets  they  abhorred,  still 
enabled  them  to  maintain  their  own  opinions. 
But  there  was  no  such  excuse  for  the  Western 
Churches.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  among  them 
the  shibboleth  of  truth  ;  and  yet,  at  the  first  order 
of  the  emperor,  the  bishops,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  cast  it  aside,  and  received  Arian  com- 
munion. 

This,  I  again  say,  if  true,  for  I  would  willingly 
disbelieve  it,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
pages  of  the  Church's  history.  Had  the  Western 
Churches  been  afflicted  with  Arian  emperors  like 
the  Oriental,  humanly  speaking,  the  gates  of  hell 
would  have  had  a  speedy  victory. 

It  is  only  by  dwelling  upon  this  scene  of  almost 
universal  darkness  and  defection,  that  we  are  able 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Athanasius  to  the  Church. 
The  Egyptian  pillar  was  unbroken  and  erect. 

But  how  vain  a  creature  is  man !  Shortly  after 
the  apparent  accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes, 
Constantius  died.  He  never  saw  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  Death  seized  upon  him  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  at  Mopsocrene,  on  the  confines  of 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
A.D.  361.  He  was  on  his  way  to  oppose  Julian, 
who  had  been  lately  saluted  emperor.  On  his 
death  the  Roman  empire  devolved  on  the  latter, 
who  was  then  thirty  years  of  age. 

Julian  had  been  educated  in  Christianity,  but 
had  afterwards  declined  towards  Polytheism.     His 
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character  is  one  of  the  most  singular  on  record. 
Learned,  witty,  clever,  and  brave,  the  master  of 
the   Roman    empire,   he    seems   neither  to  have 
excited    fear,   nor  inspired  love.      The   imperial 
dignity  was  lessened  in  his  person,  and  he  was 
despised  by  his  subjects.      Among  his  first  acts 
was  the  recal  of  the  exiled  prelates.     It  is  stated 
that,  at  this  time,  a  council  was  held  at  Alexandria, 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  Church ;  but  whether 
it  was  purely  an  Egyptian  council,  or  whether  any 
prelates    from  a   distance    attended  it,   or    even 
whether  there  was  any  council  at  all,  I  feel  unable 
to  say.     There  are  so  many  forgeries   connected 
with  it,  that  its  very  existence  is  doubtful.     But, 
supposing  there  was  a  council,  it  is  said  the  main 
question  agitated  was,  how  were  the  bishops  to  be 
treated  who  had  communicated  with  the  Arians  ? 
and  that  the  opinion  of  Athanasius  was,  that  all 
should  be  received,  who,  after  abjuring  the  Arian 
tenets,  should  sign  the  Nicene  Creed.     This  may 
have  been  the  case,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
decree   of  an   Egyptian   council,   and  may  have 
suited  the  circumstances  of  Egypt,  where  probably 
there  had  been  many  prelates  who  had  followed 
their  bishop  into  exile.      But  we  never  read  of 
any  effects  of  this  decree  on  the  Universal  Church. 
No  councils  are  held  in  consequence  of  it  to  le- 
galise the  tenure  of  the  sees.     All  passes  smoothly 
along  as  if,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  the 
prelates  in  possession   had   quietly  resmned  the 
creed    they    preferred.      No    Arian    is    deposed. 
Auxentius  sits  quietly  at  Milan  two  years  before 
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Valentinian^s  arrival.  What  became  of  the  con- 
fessor Dionysius,  the  orthodox  prelate  of  that 
see,  is  unknown.*  Perhaps  Felix  also  was  sitting 
at  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  Liberius.  And 
if  this  council  and  its  decree  be  reflected  upon^  it 
will  be  thought  rather  strange  that  a  dozen  pre- 
lates, only  one  of  whom  was  bishop  of  an  im- 
portant see,  should  legislate  for  thousands,  among 
whom  were  the  tenants  of  all  the  great  sees  in 
Christendom.  The  thousands  would  more  pro- 
bably legislate  for  themselves.  For  these  reasons 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  existence  of  this 
council  beyond  it43  possibly  having  been  an  £g3^ 
tian  council. 

Many  spurious  letters  are  attributed  to  Libe- 
rius which  are  not  taken  from  the  Isidorian  Col- 
lection ;  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  frag- 
ments of  the  historical  work  of  Hilary,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  the  "Proofs  and  Illustrations,"  under 
the  title,  Council  of  Sardica. 


XXXVI.  Damasus  (a.d.  366—384). 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  Liberius  was  the 
occasion  of  much  tumult  and  bloodshed  at  Kome. 
There  were  two  rival  candidates,  Damasus  and 
Ursinus,  or  Ursicinus.     The  disturbances  were  so 

*  Trithemias  is  qaoted  by  UgheUi  as  sajiog,  Dionysius  died 
in  exile  in  Cappadocia,  A.D.  374.  This  would  never  do.  There- 
fore the  learned  Jesuit  Papebroch  murders  him  before  the  recal 
of  the  exiles. 
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serious,  that  even  the  Heathen  historian  has  re* 
corded  them. 

"  Damasus  and  Ursinus,"  he  wrote,  "  burning 
with  a  zeal  scarcely  human,  contended  for  the 
bishopric  with  a  great  loss  of  life  to  their  parti- 
zans.  Juventius  (the  city  prefect),  unable  either 
to  restrain  or  allay  the  conflict,  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  suburbs.  Damasus  was  the  con- 
queror, his  party  being  at  hand  in  the  fight.  It 
is  stated  that  there  were  found  in  one  day,  in  the 
church  of  Sicininus,  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dead  bodies;  and  the  populace  were  excited  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  be  appeased.  And  I  would  not  deny,"  he 
adds,  "considering  the  glory  connected  with  the 
city,  that  they  who  are  desirous  of  this  office 
should  strive  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  attain 
it,  since  they  who  have  once  won  it  are  secure  for 
the  future.  They  are  enriched  with  the  gifts  of 
the  matrons ;  they  appear  abroad  in  carriages ; 
they  are  well  clothed,  and  live  so  luxuriously,  that 
their  feasts  exceed  royal  entertainments  in  pro* 
fuseness."  * 

The  merits  of  the  cases  of  the  respective  com- 
petitors it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at ;  and  as  they  are 
not  important  to  this  history,  they  will  not  be 
discussed.  Damasus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  clergy  of  Felix,  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
historian,  the  conqueror. 

There  is  scarcely  an  event  in  the  episcopate  of 

*  Amm.  Marc,  zxvii.  2. 
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Damasus  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 
It  is  said  that  he  held  a  council  at  Rome  some- 
where about  A.  D.  376  or  377,  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  ApoUinaris  were  condemned ;  but  I 
doubt  it. 

Several  spurious  documents,  which  are  con- 
nected with  him,  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
"  Proofs  and  Illustrations,"  and  there  are  others 
not  worth  noticing.     He  died  a.d.  384. 

The  twenty  years  which  followed  the  return  of 
the  exiled  prelates,  a.d.  362,  were  a  time  of  peace 
for  the  Western  Churches.  Julian  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  Jovian's  reign  was  no  sooner 
begun  than  terminated.  He  was,  besides,  favour- 
able  to  the  Catholic  party.  His  successor  in  the 
West  was  Valentinian,  a  man  utterly  indifferent 
as  to  the  creed  of  those  around  him.  Although 
a  professor  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  he  married  an 
Arian  ;  and  maintained  Auxentius  (described  as  a 
ino»t  noted  Arian)  in  the  important  see  of  his 
imperial  city  of  Milan.*  He  maintained,  also,  the 
Pagan  rites.  The  altar  of  victory  at  Rome,  which 
tllld  been  overturned  by  Con  stan tins  and  restored 
by  Julian,  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.f 
Ui»  ion  and  successor,  Gratian,  a  youth  apparently 
of  groat  promise,  also  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
Mid  AH  he  resigned  himself  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  Mpi ritual  guidance  of  Ambrose,  the  celebrated 

•  Mm  IV<Hift  And  Illiwtrntlon«,  under  the  title,  "  Auxentius." 

f  MhI,  MymmAflti.  8. 
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bishop  of  Milan,  nothiug  seriously  hurtful  to  the 
faith  occurred  while  he  held  the  imperial  sceptre.  * 

Far  different,  however,  was  it  in  the  East. 
There  the  orthodox  Churches  were  suffering  all 
the  ills  of  the  severest  persecutions,  and  not  at 
the  hands  of  Pagans.  Their  martyrs  had  not  the 
honour  of  a  martyrdom,  for  the  blow  was  struck 
by  professors  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  thus  far  in  this  cen- 
tury nothing  is  known  of  any  active  proceedings 
of  the  Roman  Church  out  of  its  own  immediate 
province ;  and  that  its  connection  with  the  Oriental 
Churches  arose  accidentally  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  Anti-Nicene  emperors,  compelling  the  East- 
ern prelates  to  seek  shelter  in  the  West.  As  this 
is  also  a  true  representation  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  the  end  of  this  volume,  it  appears  to  be  most 
advisable  to  continue  offering  some  further  Ori- 
ental details  which  are  necessary  to  the  elucidation 
of  future  events. 

The  Church  of  Antioch  will  first  require  notice. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  a.d.  331,  Eustathius  had 
been  deposed.  After  this  several  bishops  succes- 
sively filled  his  episcopal  chair.  As  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  used  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  orthodox  members 
of  the  Church  remained  in  communion  with  those 
prelates ;  and  when,  afterwards,  the  Creed  of  An- 
tioch was  substituted,  it  would  not  of  itself,  nor 
did  it,  cause  a  separation.     Even  under  the  later 

*  See  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  under  the  title,  ^'Rescbipt 
OF  GRA.TIAN  and  Yalentinian  IL** 
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prelates,  as  Eudoxius,  of  the  orthodoxy  of  whose 
opinions  no  favourable  idea  can  be  entertained, 
yet  as  probably  the  Arianism  did  not  appear  in 
the  services,  the  orthodox  members  are  said  not 
to  have  left  the  Churches.  They  were,  however, 
specially  watched  over,  and,  among  others,  by 
Flavian,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  on  the 
death  of  Meletius  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  year  361,  on  the  translation  of  the  bishop 
Eudoxius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  Meletius 
was  consecrated  in  his  room.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  at  that  time  bishop  of  some  other  see,  and 
also  the  choice  of  both  Arians  and  Catholics.  I 
believe  these  to  be  later  inventions.  In  the  em- 
peror's absence,  the  orthodox  party  had  probably 
sufficient  influence  to  place  him  on  the  episcopal 
throne;  but  as  Meletius  proved  to  be  not  only 
orthodox,  but  a  supporter  of  the  term,  "of  the 
same  substance,"  an  unpardonable  ofibnce  in  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor ;  and  as  his  piety  and  virtues 
made  a  signal  impression  upon  the  people,  the 
court  party  prevailed  upon  Constantius  to  remove 
him  from  the  see,  and  he  was  banished  to  Meli- 
tene,  in  Armenia.*  The  chair  was  then  given  to 
Euzoius,  an  Arian.  The  effect  of  this  step  was 
serious.  The  orthodox  party  were  so  hurt  that 
they  retired  from  the  churches.  Hitherto  they 
had  continued  to  attend,  partly  from  the  hope  of 
some  day  welcoming  a  prelate  more  in  accordance 
with  their  views,  and  partly   to   avoid   schisms; 

•  See  Proofs,  &c.,  under  "  Paulinus  and  Vitalie." 
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but,  on  the  exile  of  Meletius,  their  hopes  were 
crushed  and  their  patience  exhausted.  They  re- 
tired and  held  their  assemblies  apart. 

Constantius  died  soon  after  these  transactions* 
Julian  having,  on  his  accession,  given  permission 
to  the  exiled  prelates  to  return  to  their  sees,  Me- 
letius returned  to  Antioch,  There  were,  therefore, 
two  resident  prelates ;  Euzoius  presided  over  the 
•Arians,  and  Meletius  over  the  Catholics. 

The  accession  of  Jovian,  a.  d.  363,  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  various  parties.  Meletius  immediately 
held  a  council  at  Antioch,  which  subscribed  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  presented  it  to  the  emperor* 
The  Anti-homoousian  party,  who  subscribed  the 
Creed  of  Antioch  at  Seleucia,  headed  by  Basil,  the 
deposed  bishop  of  Ancyra,  are  said  to  have  written 
to  the  emperor,  praying  that  he  would  confirm 
that  creed,  or  the  Nicene ;  or,  if  not,  that  he  would 
summon  an  oecumenical  council.  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  also,  came  to  Antioch,  and 
was  most  cordially  greeted  by  the  emperor;  and 
when  attempts  were  made  by  the  Arians  to  pre- 
judice him  in  the  emperor's  opinion,  they  were 
silenced  with  threatenings.*  But  this  time  of 
hope  and  expectation  soon  passed  away.  Jovian 
was  succeeded  by  Valens,  an  Arian,  whose  ap- 
proach to  Antioch  was  the  signal  for  the  exile 
of  its  prelate  Meletius,  and  a  persecution  of  the 
Catholics,  which  continued  till  the  last  few  months 
of  his  reign. 

*  Sozom.  Hist  Eccl.  vi.  45, 
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If  we  turn  to  the  Alexandrian  Church,  we  shall 
find  that,  on  the  accession  of  Damasus,  Athanasius 
was  at  Alexandria.  He  remained  there  undis- 
turbed until  his  death,  in  A.  D.  373.  The  emperor 
Yalens,  it  is  true,  gave  an  order  that  all  the 
prelates  who  had  been  exiled  by  Constantius,  and 
had  returned  under  Julian,  should  be  again  ex- 
pelled from  their  sees ;  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  execute  it  at  Alexandria,  but  it  was  found  ad- 
visible  to  desist.  It  would  have  created  a  civil 
commotion.  His  death,  however,  was  the  signal 
of  discord.  The  Arians  and  Catholics  immediately 
elected  each  their  bishop;  if  indeed  Lucius,  the 
Arian  prelate,  had  not  been  already  consecrated  in 
the  lifetime  of  Athanasius.  Peter  was  chosen  by 
the  Catholics.  But  the  mantle  of  Athanasius  had 
not  fallen  on  his  shoulders.  His  election  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  violent  persecution, 
of  a  most  atrocious  kind,  cruel  and  disgraceful, 
which  sent  him  into  exile.  He  found  a  shelter  at 
Rome,  in  the  dominions  of  Valentinian,  where  he 
remained,  until  the  political  troubles  which  harassed 
Valens  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  induced  him,  at 
Antioch,  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  recal  of  the  exiled 
bishops.* 

But  it  was,  perhaps,  in  Asia  Minor  that  the 
greatest  confusions  prevailed.  That  populous  dis- 
trict, abounding  in  Churches,  was,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  one  battle-field.  Bishops  were  armed 
against  bishops,  people  against  people,  the  emperor 

♦  Hieron.  Chron« 
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supporting  the  cause  of  heresy.  Every  where 
were  seen  exiles,  confiscations,  and  marks  of  ig- 
nominy. The  congregations — nay,  even  whole 
cities — had  to  convert  the  deserts  into  places  of 
prayer  and  worship,  exposed  to  the  varying  ele- 
ments, and  even  then  they  were  not  secure.  A 
violent  tempest  was  raging,  which  involved  the 
Church  in  its  darkness ;  so  that,  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, they  could  scarcely  distinguish  friend  from 
foe.  In  the  Cappadocian  diocese  alone  was  there 
comparative  safety,  the  emperor  having  retired 
before  the  courage  and  virtues  of  its  bishop. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  East  between  a.  d.  373 
and  378 ;  and,  with  an  Arian  emperor,  there  seemed 
no  likelihood  of  change ;  but,  as  has  been  observed, 
"  man's  extremity  is  Grod's  opportunity."  Valenti- 
nian  having  died  a.  d.  375,  Yalens  became  placed 
in  a  situation  for  which  nature  had  not  fitted  him. 
The  two  boys,  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.,  could 
not  occupy  the  place  of  their  father ;  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Barbarians  on  the  imperial  territory 
became  more  frequent  and  devastating.  Before 
his  last  campaign,  a.d.  378,  Yalens  was  at  Antioch, 
and  from  political  motives  issued  the  order  above- 
mentioned,  for  the  return  of  the  exiled  prelates. 

With  this  decree,  followed  by  his  death  in  the 
same  year,  commenced  the  decline  of  Arianism. 
It  had  only  been  supported  by  secular  authority ; 
it  had  never  gained  much  influence  among  the 
people ;  and,  when  the  imperial  support  failed  it,  it 
gradually  disappeared. 

The  return  of  the  exiles  was  the  return  of  all 
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the  prelates  to  the  people,  not  yet,  however,  to  the 
buildings  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  The 
congregations  assembled  no  longer  in  secret  places, 
exposed  to  the  elements,  but  within  the  walls  of 
4;heir  cities.  The  severity  of  the  previous  perse- 
cution increased  the  reaction,  and  the  face  of  the 
East  was  soon  entirely  changed.  Peter  returned 
from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  and  it  would  seem  also 
to  the  Churches,  as  Lucius  is  next  heard  of  at  Con- 
stantinople, before  Demophilus  had  left  that  city ; 
and  Meletius  returned  to  Antioch.  His  first  acts 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  were  the  appointment 
of  bishops  in  various  cities  of  the  East.  As  soon 
as  was  possible,  he  assembled  a  council  at  Antioch. 
Its  acts  are  lost;  but,  no  doubt,  its  unity  and 
prudent  decisions  would  give  a  strength  to  the 
Oriental  Church  which  it  had  not  possessed  for 
half  a  century.  The  Church  of  Antioch  could 
again  take  its  own  place  in  the  East ;  and  its  bishop 
is  said,  two  years  afterwards,  to  have  presided  over 
what  is  now  termed  the  second  general  Council  of 
Christendom. 

Still  more  important  changes  were  taking  place 
in  the  world.  The  emperor  Gratian,  then  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  been  practically  left 
master  of  the  Roman  empire,  found  himself  unable 
to  meet  the  duties  required  of  him.  The  Bar- 
barians, elated  with  their  victory,  were  spread 
over  lUyricum  and  the  adjoining  countries ;  and 
his  young  and  feeble  arm  was  unable  to  repel 
them.  He  resolved  to  select  a  partner  in  the 
empire.     His  choice  fell  upon  a  Spaniard  named 
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Theodosius,  the  son  of  a  brave  officer  of  the  same 
name,  who  having  overcome  the  Moorish  prince 
Firmus,  an  African,  and  a  revolter  against  Valen- 
tinian,  had  only  five  years  previously  to  his  son's 
election  been  executed  at  Carthage,  out  of  jealousy, 
it  is  said,  of  his  superior  virtues  and  successes. 
Invested  with  his  new  honours  and  authoritj', 
Theodosius  immediately  proceeded  to  Thessalonica. 
His  skilful  and  successful  conduct,  however,  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  history,  but  rather  his  ecclesias- 
tical proceedings. 

His  residence  at  Thessalonica  introduced  him 
to  Ascholius,  one  of  the  distinguished  prelates  of 
the  day.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia  is  a  blank  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  bishop  of  the  apostolic 
Church  of  Thessalonica  seems  to  have  been  their 
chief.  Theodosius  is  said  to  have  received  bap- 
tism at  his  hands,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
immediately  sealed  his  sincerity  by  publishing,  in 
February,  a.d.  380,  an  edict,  directed  to  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  stating  that  it  was  his 
desire  that  all  his  subjects  should  adopt  the  reli- 
gion which  St.  Peter  had  taught  the  Romans ; 
namely,  that  which  Damasus  the  Roman  bishop 
and  Peter  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  professed,  and 
added  to  make  it  still  more  clear  what  he  meant 
(so  little  must  he  have  deemed  the  Orientals  to 
know  of  the  faith  of  either  Peter  the  Apostle,  his 
namesake  of  Alexandria,  or  Damasus  of  Rome), 
that  it  was  the  Homoousian  faith.  He  declared 
also,  in  the  same  edict,  that  all  those  of  the  Chris* 
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tian  religion  who.  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes 
would  be  deemed  infamous,  their  assemblies  should 
not  be  called  Churches,  and  over  and  above  the 
divine  displeasure  he  threatened  them  with  his 
own.* 

It  is  now  time  to  pay  particular  attention  to 

*  Theod.  Cod.  xvi.  t.  i.  1.  2.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  peculiar 
wording  of  this  law,  it  has  a  most  suspicious  air ;  and  there  are 
political  grounds  for  doubting  its  genuineness.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  emperor  had  only  recently  been  nominated, 
and  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  towards  him  were  as  yet  un- 
known. It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  such  a  time  any 
man  of  common  sense  would  issue  an  edict  insulting  every 
Oriental  religionist,  let  his  opinions  have  been  what  they  might. 
If  this  law  be  regarded  as  directed  against  the  heretics,  it  made 
them  directly  his  enemies,  and  yet  it  was  a  mere  empty  sound. 
Their  persons  were  stigmatised  with  infamy,  their  assemblies 
were  not  to  be  called  churches,  and  yet,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, they  were  left  for  a  year  afterwards  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  churches,  while  the  Catholics  were  confined 
to  private  chambers.  And  if  it  be  looked  at  as  the  Catholics 
would  regard  it,  it  was  an  insult.  To  refer  them  to  a  Western 
bishop  for  their  creed  was  an  insult.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without 
ground  that  this  law — particularly  when  iU  peculiar  phrase- 
ology about  Peter,  which  was  not  the  language  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury even  among  ecclesiastics,  is  considered — may  be  regarded 
as  spurious ;  and  that  we  look  upon  the  edict  of  the  SOth  July 
in  the  next  year,  immediately  after  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  the  first  genuine  edict.  By  that  time  his  elevation  to 
the  empire  was  established,  and  the  Barbarians  were  subdued. 
He  then  acted  like  an  emperor;  he  did  not  issue  a  brutum 
fulmen;  he  ordered  that  all  the  churches  should  be  given  up  to 
the  Catholics,  and  the  heretics  expelled ;  and  named  the  letters, 
not  of  a  Western  or  Egyptian  bishop,  as  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
but  bishops  of  his  own  dominions,  bishops  in  every  province  of 
the  East. 
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the  see  of  Constantinople,  henceforward  destined 
to  assume  so  important  a  place  among  the  Churches 
of  Christendom.  Its  bishop,  from  having  been  an 
unknown  suffragan  in  an  almost  unknown  pro- 
vince, on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  had  in  fifty 
years,  by  the  transfer  of  the  court  to  Constan- 
tinople, become  one  of  the  most  powerful  Greek 
prelates.  And  yet  neither  peace  nor  truth  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  wonderful  career.  Like 
the  prelate  of  old  Rome,  his  influence  was  the 
influence  of  his  city.  For  forty  years  before  this 
time  the  Church  had  been  the  scene  of  fearful 
disorders,  in  the  hands  of  bishops  more  or  less 
attached  to  the  Arian  party.  Its  present  bishop 
was  Demophilus,  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Nicene 
language,  and  most  probably  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Nicene  Christians,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
judged  by  appearance,  were  so  few  in  numbers, 
that  they  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  flock, 
not  even  of  a  remnant.  Being  without  a  bishop, 
they  were,  to  use  the  language  of  their  future 
instructor,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  unpas- 
tured,  unheeded,  wandering  here  and  there  on  the 
mountains,  and  in  dens  and  in  caves  of  the  earth. 
A  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  brooded  over 
the  city. 

The  attention  of  the  Oriental  prelates  had  been 
attracted  by  such  painful  representations  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  Valens ;  and  on  his  death  they 
immediately  applied  a  remedy. 

Gregory,  of  Nazianzum,  is  said  to  have  been 
consecrated    bishop  of    an   obscure    place  called 
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Sasima,  by  Basil,  bishop  of  Caasarea  in  Cap- 
padocia.  On  the  division  of  Cappadocia  under 
Valens,  Basil  had  lost  half  his  province ;  the 
bishop  of  the  principal  city  in  the  other  division 
having  claimed  the  supremacy  over  the  other 
Churches  within  it.  The  glory  of  Basil's  see 
was  diminished,  and  he  resolved  to  redeem  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  creating  additional  suffragans. 
Among  other  places  in  which  he  determined  to 
place  a  bishop  was  Sasima,  a  town  in  Cappadocia ; 
and  to  this  see,  much  against  his  will,  was  Gregory 
sent.  But  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay. 
The  place  was  uncongenial  to  a  man  of  his  highly 
cultivated  mind ;  and,  after  a  short  trial  of  it,  he 
fled,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  return.  He 
sought  retirement,  and  that  undisturbed  contem- 
plation in  which  he  delighted.  By  the  entreaties 
of  his  aged  parents,  however,  he  returned  to 
Nazianzum,  and,  as  long  as  his  father  lived,  acted 
as  his  coadjutor  in  that  city. 

Such  was  the  individual  requested  by  the 
Oriental  prelates  to  revive  the  dying  embers  of 
orthodoxy  at  Constantinople.  He  went  there  A.  d. 
379,  and  his  labours  were  most  successful.  At 
first  he  preached  in  a  small  building,  the  Arians 
being  in  possession  of  the  churches.  He  was 
received  with  scoffs  and  ignominy,  but  by  his 
meek  behaviour,  by  his  patience  and  gentleness, 
as  well  as  by  his  expressive  eloquence,  not  only 
were  the  orthodox  called  forth  and  their  spirits 
revived,  but  the  Arians  also  were  irresistibly 
drawn  within  his  circle.     One  after  another  cast 
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away  their  hostile  feelings,  and  bowed  their  hearts 
and  knees  at  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

If  any  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  "  Carmen  de 
Vita  5z^,"  generally  attributed  to  Gregory,  much 
information,  most  graphically  told,  might  be  given 
of  occurrences  at  this  period ;  but  it  is  better  to 
admit  ignorance  than  to  perpetuate  falsehood. 

At  the  close  of  a.d.  380,  Theodosius  having 
defeated  and  expelled  the  Barbarians,  entered 
Constantinople.  His  arrival  was  the  knell  of  the 
Arian  cause.  The  churches  were  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  Arian  bishop 
Demophilus  and  his  party  retired  beyond  the  walls 
to  hold  their  religious  assemblies. 

Whether  Gregory  was  ever  consecrated  bishop 
of  Constantinople  may  be  a  question ;  and  yet  I 
think  the  evidence,  on  the  whole,  to  be  against  an 
affirmative  conclusion.  The  story  that  he  was 
consecrated  by  the  council  seems  quite  untenable. 
His  valedictory  address  repudiates  such  an  idea. 
The  reasons  which  he  gives  to  the  council  for  re- 
tirement could  not  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  few 
days'  experience  of  his  office.  His  pure  and  un- 
worldly soul  felt  no  interest  in  the  vulgar  struggles 
for  place ;  they  would  have  brought  him  down 
from  heaven  to  earth.  Although  he  had  been  the 
sport  of  insult  and  injury  in  his  day  of  small 
things,  in  his  day  of  power  he  had  no  taste  for 
revenge.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  worldly  pomp. 
His  people,  therefore,  never  saw  him  richly  clad  in 
a  stately  equipage ;  and  having  nothing  to  seek 
from  imperial  favour,  lie  was  never  an  attendant 
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on  the  imperial  ministers.  He  gave  no  satisfaction 
to  the  men  of  this  world ;  and,  besides,  age  and  in- 
firmities had  placed  their  mark  upon  him.  What- 
ever, therefore,  was  his  position  at  Constantinople 
(whether  he  had  been  or  was  about  to  be  conse- 
crated), he  begged  to  resign  his  charge  into  the 
hands  of  the  assembled  prelates. 

This  was  no  common  man,  nor  was  this  a  com- 
mon act.  It  was  not  a  mere  laying  down  or 
refusal  of  episcopal  dignity,  even  although  the 
chair  was  the  chair  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Oriental 
empire,  and  he  was  not  insensible  to  that  charm, 
nor  to  the  lovely  scenes  which  he  was  to  quit  for 
ever ;  but  it  was  the  relinquishment  of  the  spiritual 
children  which  God  had  given  to  him,  which,  from 
having  been  once  a  handful,  were  become  a 
nation,  and  he  was  a  tender  and  most  aflFectionate 
parent. 

His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  instead  of 
having  the  most  perfect  theologian  of  the  day,  the 
Church  received  for  its  bishop  a  man,  it  is  said, 
not  in  orders,  not  even  baptized.  His  name  was 
Nectarius. 

Summonses  had  already  been  issued,  a.d.  380, 
for  an  assembly  of  the  Oriental  bishops  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  following  year.  The  council 
commenced  its  sittings  in  May,  381,  and  continued 
them  for  two  months.  It  is  said  that  there  were 
present,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Timothy,  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Cyril,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Ascholius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica. 
There  were  also  present  thirty-six  bishops  of  the 
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sect  of  the  Macedonians,  who  regarded  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  creature.  The  reason  of  their  being 
summoned  was  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Ca- 
tholics, but  all  efforts  were  unavailing. 

The  primary  object  of  the  prelates  assembled  in 
this  council  was  to  agree  upon  a  profession  of  faith, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  doctrinal  confusions  in  the 
East.  With  this  view  they  adopted  the  Nicene, 
with  some  additions ;  the  same  (if  we  add  the  ex- 
pression of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  from 
the  Son  ")  as  is  used  in  the  Communion  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

They  anathematised  the  following  heresies :  — 
the  Eunomians,  or  those  who  said  that  the  Son 
was  unlike  the  Father. 

The  Arians,  called  also  the  Eudoxians. 

The  Semi- Arians,  or  those  who  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Sabellians,  the  Marcellians,  the  Photinians, 
and  the  ApoUin arians. 

After  all  their  labours  were  completed,  the 
bishops  prayed  the  emperor's  confirmation  of  their 
proceedings,  which  was,  no  doubt,  given ;  and  they 
retired  to  their  sees. 

The  emperor  then  issued  the  edict  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  transfer  of  the  Churches  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics,  in  which  also  he  named 
those  prelates  whose  letters  of  communion  would 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  Catholicity.  They 
were  all  Orientals,  without  any  reference  to  either 
Peter  or  Damasus.     It  is  dated  July  30.  a.d.  381. 

A   very  significant  rescript,  of  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  is  the  substance,  was  sent  by  Valentinian  I. 
to  Damasus,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  read  in 
all  the  churches  in  Rome.*  It  is  dated  July  30. 
A.D.  370. 

"  Ecclesiastics,  or  those  who  profess  continency, 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  dwellings  of  widows 
or  young  women  under  age.  Let  them  be  punished 
if  the  women's  relations  bring  an  accusation  against 
them.  We  decree  also  that  none  of  these  parties 
shall  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  gift  or 
devise  made  to  them  by  any  woman  to  whom, 
under  the  pretext  of  religion,  they  shall  have  at- 
tached themselves.  It  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  treasury,  or  of  the  relations,  according  to 
circumstances." 

*  Thcod.  Cod.  xvi.  t.  ii.  1. 20. 
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Extract  from  Mosheim  on  the  Isidorian  Decretals  or  Letters^ 

referred  to,  pp.  7, 8. 

"  On  the  death  of  .Louis  the  Second,  a  great  war  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  each  seeking  to 
win  the  imperial  title.  John  the  Eighth,  bishop  of  Home, 
and  the  Italian  princes,  greedily  caught  at  the  opportunity 
of  making  themselves  sole  electors  of  the  empire.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  immense  sums  of  money  and  vast  pro- 
mises, that  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  the  Franks,  procured 
himself  to  be  elected,  in  a  public  assembly,  a.  d.  876,  by 
the  Koman  bishop  and  the  Italian  princes,  king  of  Italy 
and  emperor  of  the  Komans.  His  successors,  Carloman 
and  Charles  the  Fat,  were  similarly  chosen.  Afterwards, 
in  the  turbulent  times  which  followed,  they  who  pro- 
mised or  gave  most,  generally  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Koman  prelates,  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 

'^  With  equal  speed  and  success,  and  mainly  from  the 
same  causes,  was  the  power  of  the  Koman  prelates  in  the 
Church  increased.  The  most  wise  and  just  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  writers  confess  and  show  that,  from  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Pious  [a.  d.  814 — 840],  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical law  in  Europe  was  gradually  changed,  and  a  new  law 
substituted  by  the  arts  of  the  Koman  court.  Even  the 
kings  and  emperors  themselves  permitted  the  ecclesiastical 
rights  which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne  to  be 
step  by  step  taken  away  from  them.  The  independent 
powers  of  the  bishops  became  impaired,  and  the  authority 
of  the  councils  diminished,  since  the  Koman  prelates, 
elated  by  their  prosperity  and  daily  increase  in  wealth, 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  (and,  in  fact,  in 
many  coses  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  prudent 
men  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  law),  that  the  Koman  bishop 
had  been  appointed  by  Jesus,  legislator  and  judge  of  the 
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Universal  Church;  that  from  him  alone  the  bishops  re- 
ceived their  authority ;  and  that  no  council^  without  his 
permission  and  command,  could  make  a  valid  decree. 

"  In  order  to  advance  the  progress  of  this  new  ecclesi- 
astical law,  so  different  from  the  old  one,  ancient  documents 
were  needed,  as  well  to  establish  it  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  To  this  end  the  Roman  prelates 
procured  compacts,  councils,  letters,  and  other  documents, 
to  be  forged  by  men  of  their  own  party,  which  pretended 
that,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Koman  pre- 
lates were  in  possession  of  the  same  authority  and  power 
which  they  were  then  claiming. 

"  Amongst  these  crafty  supports  of  Roman  power  were 
the  Decretals,  as  they  are  called,  or  letters  of  the  early 
Roman  prelates,  which  some  unknown  man,  who  fraudu- 
lently personated  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  concocted  from 
his  own  brain.  Traces  of  these  forged  documents  are 
visible  in  the  previous  [the  eighth]  century ;  but  in  this 
they  were  openly  produced,  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  bishops."  * 

•  Inst.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sacc.  IX.  p.  u.  c.  ii.  §  vL 
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Before  I  commence  an  inquiry  so  very  extensive 
as  that  which  I  am  about  to  undertake,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

And,  first,  I  wish  to  state  clearly  beforehand  the 
object  of  these  investigations.  I  have  presented  a 
quotation  from  Mosheim,  intimating  that,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  a  series  of  Decretals,  or 
letters,  had  been  forged,  which  were  intended  to 
show  that,  from  the  beginning,  a  supremacy  had 
been  conferred  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Church  of  Rome  over  all  the  Churches  in  Christen- 
dom ;  and  that,  in  every  age,  the  proofs .  of  it  had 
existed. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  that  before 
this,  even  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
similar  disgraceful  proceedings  had  been  adopted. 
These  earlier  forgeries  were  not  to  show  a  divine 
right  (that  was  not  then  imagined)  ;  but  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  and  a  controlling  in- 
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terference  of  the  Roman  Church  in  every  country 
throughout  Christendom;  that  it  had  issued  its 
orders  to  the  prelates  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
visited  disobedience  with  punishment ;  that  it  had 
received  appeals  from  synodal  decisions,  and  over- 
ruled them ;  and  that  all  the  Churches  in  the  em- 
pire were  in  the  habit  of  approaching  Rome  as 
their  superior.  It  is  my  intention,  in  these 
"Proofs  and  Illustrations,"  to  bring  the  several 
instances  of  pre-eminence  and  superiority  under 
review,  and  to  test  their  character.  If  the  reader, 
after  having  perused  my  criticisms,  shall  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  myself,  and  think  them 
forgeries,  the  preceding  history  will  then  appear  to 
him  a  true  picture  of  the  position  of  the  Roman 
in  the  Universal  Church  during  the  first  four  cen- 
turies ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  believe  that  there  is 
no  record  of  any  interference  of  the  Roman  prelate 
in  the  affairs  of  other  Churches  during  that  period. 
He  will  believe  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  his  own  province,  and  that  there 
is  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  regarded 
as  invested  with  any  power  that  was  not  equally 
possessed  by  every  other  metropolitan  ;  and  that 
the  story  of  Peter  is  of  a  more  recent  date. 

If  I  am  asked,  why  were  these  forgeries  intro- 
duced at  that  time,  I  reply,  that  partly  from  na- 
tural ambition,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  jealousy 
of  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  })relate  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  under  the  shadow  of  the  court,  was 
trampling  upon  the  independence  of  the  Churches 
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around  him,  the  Roman  bishops  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  favourable  position,  and  pursue 
a  similar  career  in  the  West.  In  working  out  their 
policy,  however,  precedents  would  materially  assist 
them.  But  they  had  none.  If  their  way  was  op- 
posed, they  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon ;  and 
even  if  it  were  not  opposed,  precedents  would 
make  it  smoother. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  this  book  presents  the 
grounds  of  it,  that  not  only  was  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory largely  tampered  with,  if  not  re- written,  if  not 
even  composed,  but  that  a  series  of  documents,  pro- 
fessing to  relate  to  events  in  the  previous  centuries, 
were,  perhaps  even  before  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  invented  to  supply  this  defect.  They 
comprehend  all  the  great  divisions  of  the  Universal 
Church.  They  relate  to  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  lUy- 
ria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  East. 

The  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may 
decide,  from  the  evidence  which  I  shall  adduce, 
whether  I  am  right  in  my  judgment  or  not.  It  is 
no  objection  to  my  charge  that  it  is  too  disgraceful 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Church  of  Home.  It  has 
long  been  acknowledged,  that,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  similar  practices  were  adopted. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  fairly  open.  There  is 
no  uncharitableness  in  my  supposition. 

The  documents  may  be  examined  geographically 
or  chronologically.  I  shall  adopt  neither  order 
systematically,  but  endeavour  to  introduce  the 
various  points  of  inquiry  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
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cause  the  least  tautology ;  and,  while  in  some 
measure  one  article  prepares  the  way  for  another, 
give  the  reader  the  most  information  on  every 
subject  as  it  comes  before  him. 


No.  I.     CYPRIAN. 

I  WILL  first  examine  the  documents  relating  to 
an  intercourse  between  Rome  and  the  countries  of 
Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  same 
writings,  by  an  equally  happy  and  surprising  series 
of  accidents,  are  the  authority  for  Roman  inter- 
ference in  all  these  countries. 

They  are  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, who,  as  will  be  seen,  is  probably  an  ima- 
ginary personage.  But,  before  I  enter  upon  them, 
I  have  yet  one  thing  more  to  say  —  and  that  is, 
to  entreat  the  reader's  patient  attention.  I  assure 
him  that  I  will  try  to  make  his  way  as  clear  to 
him  as  I  am  able,  that  I  may  interest  him  in  the 
investigation.  I  have  felt  that  I  am  not  writing 
exclusively  to  men  learned  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  address  my  ob- 
jections to  the  several  documents  and  writings  that 
will  pass  in  review  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
reader's  common  sense,  which,  when  in  possession 
of  the  requisite  information,  is  the  critic  to  whose 
judgment  I  defer. 
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§  1.  Africa. 

I  WISH  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  following 
facts :  — 

I.  That,  until  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  any  intercourse 
between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage;  in- 
deed, we  scarcely  know  anything  of  either  Church. 

II.  That,  during  the  short  interval  between 
A.D.  250 — 258,  the  two  Churches  are  seen  in  the 
closest  possible  intimacy.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
lifting  up  of  a  curtain.  Nothing  is  done  of  im- 
portance at  either  see  (especially  at  Carthage) 
without  an  instant  communication  of  it  to  the 
other ;  but  there  is  a  diflference  in  the  manner  of 
the  communication.  The  one  speaks  like  a  superior, 
and  the  other  as  an  inferior.  We  behold  African 
synods  sending  their  decrees,  and  a  notice  of  their 
excommunications,  immediately  to  Rome.  The 
members  of  both  Churches  are  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted, that  commentators  are  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish Romans  from  Africans.  The  excommu- 
nicated of  either  Church  fly  to  the  other,  and  seem 
well  known.  Appeals  are  made  from  African 
decisions,  and  Cyprian,  in  distress,  deprecates 
Roman  interference.  Ships  must  have  been  in 
constant  readiness  to  convey  messages ;  nay,  so 
urgent  is  the  intercourse,  that  Cyprian  makes  a 
clerk   on   the   professed   ground   of  carrying  his 
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letters  to  Rome.*  They  seem  as  busy  on  the 
Mediterranean  as  ants  on  a  gravel  walk. 

This  is  the  picture  during  these  eight  years. 

III.  The  curtain  drops ;  and,  although  Africa  is 
described  as  in  a  state  of  fearful  confusion  in  the 
fourth  century,  there  is  not,  during  the  remaining 
half  of  the  third,  nor  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  nor 
until  the  fifth,  the  slightest  fragment  of  any  inter- 
course between  the  orthodox  Churches  of  Rome 
ia.nd  Carthage.  During  400  years  there  is  no 
known  voluntary  intercourse  between  these  two 
sees,  except  during  these  eight  years  in  the  middle 
of  the  period. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  would  draw  the 
reader's  attention,  is  the  remarkable  distinctness  of 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  as  pour- 
trayed  in  Cyprian's  Letters,  so  diiFerent  from  any 
other  Ante-Nicene  composition.  If  we  read  Ire- 
najus,  Clement,  TertuUian,  or  Origen,  even  sup- 
posing all  that  is  now  attributed  to  them  to  have 
been  their  composition,  how  little  can  we  extract 
that  is  definite  on  ecclesiastical  polity.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  read  Cyprian,  we  are  in  the  full 
blaze  of  day.  The  Church's  system,  and  her  various 
orders,  major  and  minor,  are  developed  as  clearly 
as  if  we  were  reading  of  the  fifth  century,  and  all 
seems  to  be  of  long  standing,  an  old  established 
system.  Have  feelings  of  astonishment  never 
crossed  the  reader  s  mind  while  perusing  these 
wonderful  ^vritings,  which  rise  out  of  comparative 
obscurity  ? 

♦  Cyp.  Epist.  29. 
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And  1  wish  him  further  to  know,  that  if  these 
letters  (professedly  written  between  a.d.  250 — 258) 
are,  themselves  or  their  subject — if  even  the  very 
name  of  Cyprian  is — heard  of  in  the  Church  pre- 
vious to  the  fifth  century,  it  is  under  circum- 
stances of  great  suspicion ;  and  even  when  first 
heard  of  in  the  fifth  century,  1  by  no  means  say 
they  are  found  in  genuine  compositions :  but  I  will 
let  the  matter  stand  so  at  present,  because  I  wish 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  Augustine's  con- 
troversial writings  to  the  next  volume,  which  is 
the  more  fitting  place  for  it. 

These,  I  submit  to  the  reader,  are  more  than 
curious  facts,  and  deserving  of  his  grave  con- 
sideration ;  and  they  will  be  felt  the  most  by  those 
who  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  letters. 
Neither  such  writings,  nor  such  an  author,  could 
have  been  hidden  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  letters  divide  themselves  into  two  great 
classes.  As  they  are  printed  now,  the  first  series 
relates  to  the  Novatian  schism,  and  is  supposed  to 
embrace  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Fabian 
and  the  death  of  Cornelius ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  common  account,  a.d.  250 — 252.  The  second 
contains  proceedings  in  a  controversy  on  the  re- 
baptizing  of  heretics,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  episcopate  of  Stephen,  a.d.  253 
— 257.  The  following  sketch  of  such  of  their  con- 
tents as  relate  to  the  Roman  Church  will  show 
their  object. 

In  the  former  series  the  African  Church  is  de- 
scribed  as  under  persecution ;  but,  in  reality,  there 
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is  not  much  of  persecution,  as  the  Christians  are 
sacrificing  by  thousands.  They  availed  themselves 
so  promptly  of  the  means  of  escaping  martyr- 
dom, and  even  persecution,  that  Cyprian  positively 
makes  a  melancholy  jest  about  it.  He  says,  "  they 
showed  such  readiness,  it  must  have  been  an  op- 
portunity long  desired  by  them ;  that  even  when 
the  Pagan  magistrate  wanted  to  close  the  day's 
performances,  the  African  Christians  would  not 
allow  him  to  retire.  So  eager  were  they  to  abjure 
Christianity,  that  they  could  not  wait  till  the  next 
day.'**  I  ask  the  reader  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  think  whether  a  Christian  prelate,  espe- 
cially such  an  one  as  Cjrprian  is  represented  to 
have  been,  would  or  could  have  so  described  his 
own  people,  however  unworthy  their  conduct. 

But  these  letters  make  an  equally  singular  state- 
ment of  an  opposite  kind;  namely,  that  imme- 
diately after  this  eager  abjuration  of  their  Christi- 
anity, they  all  wanted,  by  a  surprising  inconsistency, 
to  be  restored  to  Church  communion;  and,  as 
Cyprian  objected  to  receive  them,  they,  to  eflfect 
this  purpose,  went  to  the  few  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, and  procured  from  them  letters  f,  requiring 
Cyprian  to  re-admit  them  into  the  Church.  In 
some  cases  he  was  allowed  a  previous  examination 
as  to  their  repentance,  in  others  the  order  was 
peremptory ;  even  in  this  form,  "  Admit  A.  B.,  and 

♦  De  Lapsis,  §  8. 

f  In  these  documents  a  man  is  a  martjr  before  he  is  mar- 
tyred, and  giTes  these  letters  in  his  lifetime.  He  also  appoints 
executors,  as  it  were,  to  distribute  them  after  his  death. 
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all  belonging  to  him.''*  The  granting  of  pardon 
to  the  penitent  lapsed  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
martyr's  prerogative,  out  of  compliment  to  him, 
and  from  a  notion  that  his  wishes  must  avail  in 
heaven.  These  letters,  Cyprian  says,  were  given 
by  thousands.  There  was  even  a  trade  in  them.  I 
leave  also  these  statements  to  the  verdict  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  eagerness  of  the  lapsed  to  be 
restored,  and  Cyprian's  resistance,  make  the  story 
through  which  is  insinuated  what  relates  to  this 
investigation. 

It  should  be  said,  too,  that  owing  to  a  demand 
having  been  made  by  the  people  for  his  being 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  Cyprian  had  felt  it  his 
duty  not  to  gratify  them,  and  had  taken  the 
prudent  precaution  to  retire,  but  to  what  place 
neither  they  nor  we  have  ever  found  out. 

The  opening  letterf  on  this  subject  is  without 
any  address ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  letter  from  the 
clergy  of  Rome  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage.  They 
state  that  Crementius,  a  sxibdeacon  (this,  if  genuine, 
would  be  the  very  first  announcement  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  name  of  such  a  Church 
officer,  and  yet  he  is  not  mentioned  as  a  novelty), 
had  been  sent  to  them  by  the  Carthaginian  Church, 
certd  ex  causA^  and  from  him  they  had  learnt  of 
Cyprian's  retirement.  They  treat  the  Cartha- 
ginian Church,  therefore,  as  sheep  without  a  shep* 
herd ;  and  send  them  injunctions  how  to  behave 
in  the  crisis,  interspersing  here  and  there  a  quiet 

*  £pist.  15.  t  Epist  8. 
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sarcasm  on  their  prelate.  The  letter  is  so  am- 
biguously expressed,  that  commentators  do  not 
agree  in  opinion  whether,  when  the  Roman  clergy 
are  asserting  their  pre-eminence,  and  their  duty  to 
watch  over  the  flock  in  the  absence  of  the  shep- 
herd, they  are  speaking  of  themselves  alone,  as 
presbyters  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  place  of 
their  bishop,  or  of  clergy  generally  presiding  over 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  It  was  intended,  I 
believe,  for  the  former  interpretation.  They  re- 
quest the  Carthaginians  to  transmit  copies  of  their 
letter  to  as  many  Churches  as  they  can. 

With  this  letter  they  are  supposed  to  have  sent 
another  to  Cyprian,  which  is  not  seen,  announcing 
the  martyrdom  of  Fabian,  their  bishop.  The  sub- 
deacon  Crementius  was  the  bearer  of  both,  and 
both  were  sent  to  Cyprian  in  his  retirement.  He 
IS  represented  as  being  exceedingly  hurt  at  their 
letter  to  his  clergy,  and,  as  it  had  no  subscription, 
to  have  doubted  of  its  genuineness.  He  therefore 
immediately  sent  it  across  the  Mediterranean  again, 
with  a  letter  requesting  satisfaction  on  that  point.* 
The  average  time  for  such  a  trip,  I  should  ima- 
gine, might  be  three  or  four  days,  with  a  favour- 
able wind,  from  Puteoli ;  it  had  been  done  in  two. 
The  next  letterf  is  from  Cyprian,  and  assumes 
that  his  messenger  had  returned  from  Rome,  with 
an  answer  admitting  the  genuineness  of  the  com- 
position, but,  in  some  way  not  explained,  satisfying 
Cyprian  that  they  had   not   been   sufficiently  or 

♦  Epist.  9.  t  Kpist.  20. 
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truly  informed  of  his  proceedings.  He,  therefore, 
thinks  it  right  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct and  proceedings.  Having  explained  to  them 
that  he  had  retired  from  Carthage  from  no  per- 
sonal fear,  but  only  for  the  Church's  peace,  he 
then  proceeds  to  explain  how  he  was  managing  his 
Church.  He  sends  copies  of  thirteen  letters  which 
he  had  forwarded  from  his  retirement  to  Carthage, 
to  meet  the  several  exigencies  of  the  persecution ; 
and  he  says  that  his  behaviour  towards  the  lapsed 
had  not  been  decided  upon  by  his  own  judgment 
alone.  It  seems  to  have  been  mainly  their  letter 
to  his  clergy  which  had  determined  him. 

From  the  two  letters  *  which  passed  about  this 
time  between  Celerinus,  a  Roman  confessor,  and 
Lucian,  a  Carthaginian  confessor,  the  reader  might 
imagine  the  two  Churches  one  family.  Every  one 
seems  to  know  every  one.  It  is  a  curious  letter. 
The  Roman  confessor  has  got  two  sisters,  who 
have  lapsed  at  Rome.  The  clergy  there  will  not 
yet  receive  them  into  communion.  They  must 
wait  till  the  bishop  is  appointed.  He,  therefore, 
writes  to  the  African  confessor  to  send  his  sisters 
a  remission  of  their  sin.  The  latter  not  only  does 
so  on  the  authority  which  a  martyr  of  the  name 
of  Paul  had  given  him  before  his  death  (this 
singular  privilege  was  then  transferable),  but  also 
seems  to  liave  sent  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  up 
with  whatever  names  the  Roman  confessor  should 
think  fit.     The  proceedings  of  this  Lucian,  how- 

•  Epist.  21,  22. 
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ever,  are. so  disorderly  at  Carthage,  that  Cyprian 
thinks  it  right  to  let  the  Roman  clergy  know  of  it. 
He  therefore  transmits  *  several  letters  all  relating 
to  the  same  subject ;  and  also  the  letters  of  Cele- 
rinus  and  Lucian  (how  he  got  them  is  not  easy  to 
be  explained),  and  a  letter  of  an  African  bishop, 
Caldonius,  and  his  ovm  reply ;  in  short,  he  renders 
a  complete  account  of  all  that  has  passed. 

At  the  close  he  informs  them  that  their  letter  to 
his  clergy  has  just  arrived,  and  also  a  letter  from 
the  Roman  confessors,  Moses,  Maximus,  Nico- 
stratus,  and  the  rest,  to  Saturninus,  Aurelius,  and 
the  rest ;  and  that  their  letter  had  greatly  strength- 
ened him,  as  it  strongly  advocated  and  enforced 
the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Roman  letter  had  left  Rome  before  Cyprian's 
letter,  explaining  his  proceedings,  had  reached 
them.  By  which  piece  of  information  we  discover 
that,  after  they  had  learnt  of  Cyprian's  presence 
near  Carthage,  the  Roman  clergy  had  sent  their 
injunctions  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  their  bishop,  or  inquiring 
whether  his  views  corresponded  with  theirs ;  and 
that  Cyprian  is  quite  grateful  for  this  monstrous 
breach  of  order. 

There  are  also  interchanges  of  most  turgid  and 
unreal  letters  between  Cyprian  and  the  Roman 
Confessors.f 

The  next  letter  J  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  schismatic  Novatian,  and  probably  had  two 

♦  Epist.  27.  t  Kpist.  3L  38.  J  Epist.  30. 
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objects.  One,  to  injure  his  character,  by  assuming 
that  when  he  became  a  schismatic  he  had  changed 
his  views  from  interested  motives;  and  the  other 
to  insinuate  Roman  supremacy.  It  opens  to  this 
eflfect :  — "  Although  a  mind  conscious  of  having 
done  its  duty  is  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of 
God,  and  neither  seeks  the  praise,  nor  fears  the 
blame,  of  others ;  still  they  are  deserving  of  double 
honour  who,  feeling  conscious  of  God's  approval, 
desire  also  that  their  conduct  should  be  approved 
by  their  brethren.  That  you  should  do  this, 
brother  Cyprian,  is  not  wonderful,  since,  owing  to 
your  native  modesty,  you  have  wished  us  to  be 
not  so  much  judges  ofj  as  partners  in^  all  your 
proceedings ;  that,  while  we  approve  of  your  con- 
duct, we  may,  through  our  confirmation  of  itj  reap 
jointly  with  you  of  its  fame."  It  then  proceeds  to 
magnify  the  Roman  Church,  and  speaks  of  letters 
which  they  had  sent  into  Sicily.  To  whom  they 
were  directed  is  not  stated  * ;  but  they  say  that 
copies  were  subjoined.  They  then  say  that  they 
have  determined  that  no  definitive  arrangement 
could  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  lapsed  until  the 
election  of  their  bishop,  who  would  authoritatively 
determine  it  with  the  concurrence  of  a  council. 
They  affirm  that  many  prelates  were  then  at 
Rome,  as  well  from  the  neighbourhood  as  from  far 
distant  provinces  [but  neither  the  provinces  nor 
the  prelates  are  named],  and  that  in  council  mth 

•  It  will  be  seen  to  be  an  unfortunate  habit  in  a  certain  class 
of  writers,  to  speak  of  their  correspondents,  or  other  parties, 
with  great  indistinctness. 
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thoiu  they  had  made  an  interim  decree,  which 
they  communicate.  It  is  altogether  opposed  to 
Novatian^s  tenets,  approving,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  reception  of  the  lapsed.  These 
statements  are  made  among  much  turgid  and  un- 
real declamation.  It  seems  incredible  that  this 
and  the  letter  of  the  martyrs  to  "  brother  Cyprian," 
as  they  both  call  the  African  primate,  can  be  real. 
There  is  the  greatest  deficiency  of  every  thing 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  nature  would 
dictate.  If  Cyprian  wrote  bombastically  to  the 
martyrs  at  Rome,  they  repay  him  in  a  long  letter 
of  four  pages  without  a  fact. 

All  these  letters  Cyprian  is  then  supposed  to 
send  to  Carthage,  with  an  order  that  every  facility 
may  be  given  to  foreign  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  who  may  chance  to  be  at  Carthage,  to 
copy  them. 

But  what  had  foreign  bishops  to  do  at  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  this  time  of  fiery  persecution  ? 
and  why  should  the  Roman  clergy  have  been  so 
angry  with  Cyprian  for  a  temporary  concealment 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  people,  and  so  friendly 
with  these  foreign  and  Italian  bishops,  who  had 
entirely  deserted  their  flocks  ?  Flight  in  the  time 
of  persecution  was  episcopal  ignominy.     But  this 

by  the  by. 

Cyprian  is  again  writing  to  Rome.*  "  Affection 
and  propriety,"  he  says,  "  require  that  I  should 
state   to  you  all  that  is  passing  here ;   that  our 

•  Epist.  35. 
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proceediDgs  may  be  the  same;"  and  he  sends 
them  more  letters.  They  immediately  reply*,  and 
add  this  very  curious  postscript :  —  "As  respects 
Privatus  of  Lambese,  you  have  according  to  your 
custom  made  us  acquainted  with  what  troubles 
you.  We  all  ought  to  watch  over  the  body  of  the 
whole  Church,  whose  members  are  distributed 
throughout  every  province.  But,  before  your 
letter  had  arrived,  we  had  not  been  deceived  by 
his  cunning.  For  when,  previously,  Futurus,  one 
of  the  party,  wished  fraudulently  to  obtain  a  letter 
from  us,  we  knew  who  he  was,  and  we  did  not 
give  it." 

It  is  said  that  the  meaning  of  a  letter  is  often  in 
the  postscript ;  I  think  it  is  so  here.  It  is  a  little 
volume.  This  Privatus  was  a  bishop,  and  had 
been  tried  in  Africa  and  deposed.  What  was  the 
object  of  this  mysterious  letter,  for  which  he  had 
sent  to  Rome,  but  which  he  failed  to  obtain  ?  No 
doubt  it  was  meant  that  the  reader  should  gather 
from  this  notice  that  Privatus  had  made  an  appeal 
to  Rome  for  a  reversal  of  the  African  decision ; 
that  Cyprian,  having  heard  of  it,  had  written  to 
deprecate  such  an  interference;  and  that  the 
Roman  Church,  knowing  the  character  of  the  ap- 
pellant, had  not  granted  the  letter. 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  Churches  during  the  year  of 
interval  between  Fabian's  martyrdom  and  the 
election  of  Cornelius.     On  that  election  a  corre- 
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spondence  is  seen  between  him  and  Cyprian  of  the 
most  intimate  kind.  Eight  letters  are  given  from 
Cyprian  to  Cornelius,  and  two  from  Cornelius  to 
Cyprian.  They  show  the  relations  between  the 
Churches.  We  leam  that  the  Novatians  had  im- 
mediately sent  explanatory  letters  to  Africa  to 
announce  their  secession,  which  took  place,  it  is 
represented,  on  the  election  of  Cornelius.  It  would 
also  seem  that  two  African  prelates  had  attended 
at  the  election  and  consecration  of  Cornelius.  It 
is  not  exactly  said  that  it  was  their  duty  to  go, 
but  it  is  a  very  suspicious-looking  proceeding;  and 
when  Novatian's  legates  had  come  to  Africa  with 
their  tale,  Cyprian  immediately  sent  two  more 
bishops  to  Rome,  to  know  its  truth,  and  endeavour 
to  compose  the  schism.  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
himself.  When  the  bishops  returned  they  spoke 
very  highly  of  Cornelius  and  of  the  legality  of  his 
election;  and  in  consequence  Novatian's  people, 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  unruly  at  Carthage, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  intrude  into  a  council 
then  sitting,  and  to  force  it  to  take  notice  of  their 
charges  against  Cornelius,  were  repulsed  on  the 
plea  that  Cornelius  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
slanderous  reports  at  a  distance  where  no  answer 
could  be  immediately  given. 

This  information  is  communicated  to  Cornelius  *, 
and  he  soon  relates  in  return  f ,  with  great  exact- 
ness, the  recantation  of  the  Confessors  who  had 
joined  Novatian  in  his   schism.     He   even   sends 
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the  information  off  to  Cyprian,  the  very  same  even- 
ing, of  the  synod ;  along  with  verbatim  copies  of 
the  opinions  of  the  different  bishops  who  took  part 
in  the  council;  but  all  these  are  missing.  Ships 
were  always  ready,  and  the  wind  was  always  fair ; 
and  as  he  puts  down  word  for  word  the  language 
of  the  schismatics  on  their  return  to  unity,  I  sup- 
pose there  is  some  meaning  in  it,  more  perhaps 
than  is  at  first  sight  imagined.  "  We  acknowledge 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  the  most  holy  Catholic  Churchy 
chosen  by  Almighty  God  and  our  Lord  Christ. 
We  confess  our  error.  We  have  been  imposed 
upon.  We  have  been  deluded  by  plausible  mis- 
representations. For  although  we  seemed  to  be 
in  communion  with  a  schismatic  and  heretic,  our 
heart  was  always  in  the  Church.  We  are  not  ig- 
norant that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  one  Christ 
is  Lord  whom  we  have  confessed,  and  one  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  one  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  Church.^^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  twistings  of  commentators,  I 
suspect  that  there  is  some  meaning  in  those  ex- 
pressions which  will  be  more  fashionable  at  Rome 
than  at  Canterbury. 

There  are  also  two  more  letters  from  Cyprian  to 
the  Confessors ;  one  before  and  one  after  their  re- 
turn ;  and  also  a  short  one  from  them  to  him. 

If  we  grant  to  the  Cyprianic  letters  the  dates 
which  have  been  hitherto  assigned  to  them,  we 
may  say  that  the  fifty-fifth  contains  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  chair  of  Peter  as  applied  to  Kome. 
There  is  no  attribution  in  any  Ante-Nicene  writ- 
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ings  which  I  have  seen  of  any  chair  to  any  Apostle, 
except  in  these  writings  of  Cyprian,  in  which  the 
Roman  chair  is  assigned  to  Peter. 

The  fifty-seventh  is  a  synodal  letter  from  Africa 
to  Cornelius,  telling  him  of  a  council  which  they 
had  held,  and  the  decree  which  they  had  made,  and 
which  they  hope  he  will  approve. 

The  fifty-ninth  is  an  important  letter.  A  rival 
bishop  of  Carthage  is  introduced  (nay  there  are 
two)  ;  but  one  is  introduced  as  sending  his  legate  to 
Cornelius.  The  legate  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  most  atrocious  character,  as  most  of  Cyprian's 
opponents  are,  and  to  have  been  excommunicated 
by  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  pseudo-bishop  had 
been  consecrated  by  a  party  of  African  bishops,  all 
of  whom,  either  for  crimes  or  heresy,  had  been 
excommunicated  at  Carthage,  and  one  of  them 
also  at  Rome.  The  new  bishop,  therefore,  does 
not  seem  to  have  begun  his  career  under  good 
auspices.  The  first  thing,  however,  that  he  does, 
and  rather  a  bold  one  it  would  seem,  but  still  it 
only  the  more  shows  its  necessity,  is  to  send  his 
legate  to  Cornelius  to  announce  his  election.  At 
first  the  legate  is  said  to  have  been  repelled,  and 
Cornelius  writes  to  tell  Cyprian  so ;  but  by  a  se- 
cond letter,  Avhich  arrived  also  by  the  same  mes- 
senger, an  acolyte  (these  letters  contain  the  first 
announcement  of  this  officer,  and  he  would  appear 
to  be  no  novelty),  it  would  seem  that  Cornelius  had 
by  strong  menaces  and  threats  been  afterwards  in- 
duced, if  not  to  receive  his  letter,  yet  to  do  something 
which  was  in  some  measure  an  acknowledgment  of 
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the  new  bishop.  Cyprian  in  this  letter  replies,  but 
instead  of  saying  what  right  have  you  to  interfere  in 
an  African  quarrel,  or  to  receive  any  letters  from 
Carthage  except  from  me,  he  expresses  great  dis- 
tress at  Cornelius's  conduct,  and  enters  upon  a 
proof  that  he  is  the  true  bishop  of  Carthage,  vin- 
dicating his  conduct  from  some  charges  which  are 
represented  as  having  been  made  against  him,  and 
in  return  traducing  his  opponents,  whose  character 
should  have  prevented  Cornelius  from  attending  to 
their  statements :  all  which  implies  that  there  was 
an  authority  vested  in  Cornelius  to  enter  upon  the 
question,  whether  Cyprian  was  true  bishop  of  Car- 
thage ;  only  in  this  case  the  infamy  of  his  oppo- 
nents was  so  well  known,  while  Cyprian's  position 
was  so  fully  acknowledged,  that  Cornelius  was  not 
justified  in  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  com- 
plaint. Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  letter. 

We  may  infer  from  it,  too,  that  every  act  of  the 
African  Church  was  notified  to  Rome.  We  are 
told,  moreover,  that  Cyprian  had  sent  the  names 
of  all  the  orthodox  bishops  to  Cornelius,  that  he 
might  know  to  whom  to  write ;  and  in  a  previous 
letter  we  hear  of  an  African  prelate  writing  to 
Cornelius. 

Cyprian  then  reverts  to  the  charges  made  against 
himself;  and  after  roundly  abusing  his  opponents, 
in  which  art  he  is  a  most  accomplished  adept,  he 
adds,  as  an  additional  oflTence,  that  "  they  had 
dared  even  to  go  to  Rome ;  and  the  principal 
Church  whence  sacerdotal  unity  has  its  rise  [the 
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first  mention  of  this  idea],  and  to  carry  along  with 
them  letters  from  profane  schismatics,  and  had 
forgot  that  the  persons  they  were  approaching  were 
Romans,  whose  faith  the  Apostle  had  proclaimed, 
and  with  whom  falsehood  could  not  prevail."  He 
then  adds  that  his  opponents  ought  not  to  have 
appealed  from  Africa  to  Rome.  Africa  was  the 
country  in  which  to  try  an  African  cause.  They 
ought  not  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  an  African 
synod.  But  there  is  no  statement  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  could  not  have  disturbed  the  African 
decision.     The  language  is  very  ambiguous. 

The  letters  to  Cornelius  close  with  one  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  confession  of  Christ,  and 
thus  terminates  the  first  series. 

The  second  series  of  the  Cyprianic  letters  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  controversy  in 
the  days  of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the 
question  whether  heretics,  on  coming  over  to  the 
Church,  should  be  baptized.  Cyprian  is  repre- 
sented as  maintaining  the  affirmative,  and  Stephen 
the  negative. 

There  is  first  a  report  of  a  letter  which  turns 
out  to  have  been  written  by  Stephen ;  also  of  a 
letter  from  Stephen  to  Cyprian ;  but  neither  are 
seen  ;  only  a  sentence  or  two  is  bestowed  upon  us. 
This  interference  of  Stephen  is  represented  as 
having  caused  much  tumult  in  Africa.  Many 
synods  were  held,  and  one  synodal  letter  is  sent 
to  Stephen,  containing  two  decrees  which  they  had 
made.  These  are,  in  reality,  the  forty-fifth  and 
forty-sixth  of  the  Apostolical  Canons.     Although 
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Cyprian  maintains  his  right  of  private  judgment 
in  his  diocese,  still  there  are  angry  insinuations 
about  a  bishop  of  bishops,  and  expressions  like  the 
following  are  now  and  then  seen. 

"  Reason,  and  not  custom,  should  prevail.  Peter 
[in  whose  chair  Stephen  was  sitting],  whom  the 
Lord  chose  first,  and  on  whom  he  built  his  Church 
when  Paul  was  disputing  with  him  afterwards  on 
circumcision,  did  not  claim  more  than  he  ought, 
or  arrogantly  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  was 
the  primate,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed  by 
more  recent  Apostles ;  nor  did  he  despise  Paul 
because  he  had  been  previously  a  persecutor ;  but 
he  yielded  to  truth  and  reason,  setting  us  an 
example."  * 

But  the  important  letter  of  this  controversy  is 
one  from  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappa- 
docia,  a  man  second  to  none  of  his  day.  It  is  re- 
presented that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Cyprian  on  this  subject;  and  that  Cyprian  had 
sent  a  deacon  to  him,  all  the  way  from  Carthage, 
with  a  letter;  and  this,  the  seventy-fifth  in  the 
Cyprianic  series,  is  his  reply.  It  reads  exactly 
as  if  it  was  one  of  Cyprian's ;  but  the  writer,  I 
suppose,  intends  to  account  for  that  by  saying,  that 
he  had  read  over  Cyprian's  letter  so  often  that  he 
had  got  it  by  heart,  and  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  saying  the  same  thing  twice  over.  Moreover, 
as  Cyprian's  deacon  was  in  such  haste  to  return 
home,   owing  to  the   approach   of  winter   (after 
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a  journov  l*i\Mn  Atrioa  to  Oapiwdocia,  the  rest  of  a 
tlay  or  i>vo  miirht  have  Kvn  thought  not  unrea- 
son:il)lo\  ho  ivallv  oouKl  only  say  what  first  came 
into  his  hoavl.     lUu  ho  aihls  some  facts,  very  much 
iiuWl  to  tho  purpose;  namely,  that  Stephen  had 
hoasii^l  ot'  tlio  plaoo  of  his  bishopric,  of  his  succes- 
sion from  IVtor,  on  Nvhom  the  Church  was  built, 
and  that  Stophon  had  oxoommunicated  him  and 
cruAvds  of  Clnnvhos  arvMuul  him.     And,  although 
he  is  lis  distingui>hod  a  professor  as  Cyprian  of  the 
art  uf  abuse,  and  dvxs  not  sjxire  Stephen,  yet  it 
ail)pears  fi\Mn  this  letter  that  Stephen  had  sat  on 
Peter  3  chair,  aiul  had  exeomnmnicated  him ;  and 
thesc%  no  doubt,   were  tho  |HMnts  which  the  real 
author  of  the  letter  had  in  view.     The  abuse  was 
added  to  make  the  letter  Kx^k  less  suspicious.     It 
is  diflieult  to  say  what  was  Cyprian's  own  fate  in 
this   coutroversv.       To   have    excommunicated   a 
bisliop  they  were  going  to  martyr  would  have  been 
a  strong  measure;  but  to  doubt  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  could  not  have  exeomnumieated  him,  would 
have  been  worse,   if  not    absurd,    as  Victor  had 
already   by   implication   exeonunuuieatod  at  least 
some  three  or  four  of  tho  Apostles :  and,  therefore, 
it  is  left  an  open  question  :  but  it  would  seem  that 
when    Cyprian   had   sent    bishops   to    Rome,    ap- 
parently to  depi*ecate  Stephen's  anger,  he  would 
not    speak    to   them,    nor   allow   them   food   nor 

lodncinnr. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  conjecture  the 
drift  and  object  of  these  letters,  which  are  so  for- 
tunately preserved  to  us,  and  which  cast  so  bright 
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a  flash  of  light  across  the  middle  of  four  centuries 
of  Cimmerian  darkness.  He  will  see  the  close  in- 
tercourse between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  learn 
that  in  fact  Carthage  is  only  an  offshoot  of  Rome. 
He  will  see  that  nothing  of  importance  passed  in 
Africa  but  it  was  immediately  notified  to  Rome ; 
that  synodal  decrees  passed  there  were  all  sent  for 
Roman  approval.  He  will  gather  that  their  sen- 
tences of  excommunication  were  immediately  for- 
warded to  Rome,  and  that  appeals  were  frequently 
made  from  African  decisions,  and  more  or  less 
listened  to ;  and  that  if  not  listened  to,  it  was  from 
no  want  of  authority  in  the  Roman  prelate,  but 
only  from  his  own  judgment  and  information  that 
they  were  rejected.  He  will  see  also  the  Roman 
prelate  connected  with  Peter,  sitting  on  the  same 
chair,  and  deriving  his  authority  through  him; 
and  will  consequently  understand  him  to  be  the 
centre  of  unity,  as  Peter  was  ;  and  he  will  be  sur- 
prised by  some  mysterious  expressions  importing, 
that,  at  that  early  (or,  as  it  is  the  first  appearance, 
should  we  say  that  late  ?)  period,  the  notion  was 
maintained  that  there  was  properly  only  one 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  that  one. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  of  these  letters  as 
respects  the  African  Church ;  and  the  reader  will 
see  that,  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  with 
the  object  of  asserting  a  Roman  supremacy,  that 
object  could  hardly  have  been  more  skilfully,  and 
less  obtrusively,  attained. 
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§  2.  Spain. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  these  letters  communicate 
respecting  the  Spanish  Church. 

Of  any  intercourse  between  this  Church  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  during  the  period  embraced  by 
this  volume,  we  know  nothing  except  what  these 
letters  communicate.  One  only  of  Cyprian's  letters 
relates  to  Spain*;  but,  although  the  information 
lies  in  a  little  space,  it  is  a  volume  in  importance. 
There  was  less  reserve,  perhaps,  necessary  with 
Spain  than  with  Africa. 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  two  Spanish 
bishops  had  been  tried  and  deposed  by  Spanish 
synods  for  very  atrocious  crimes;  and  that  two 
successors  had  been  canonically  elected  into  their 
places ;  that  certainly  one  of  the  deposed  prelates 
(most  probably  both)  had  appealed  to  Stephen ; 
that  he  had  sent  them  back  with  letters  ordering 
their  restoration ;  and  that  they  had  returned  to 
Spain,  and,  ousting  the  new  bishops,  had  resumed 
their  episcopal  functions. 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  Spanish  Church  was 
thrown  into  great  confusion  by  this  interference, 
and  had  written  to  the  African  Church  to  know 
what  they  should  do,  and  had  sent  their  letter 
apparently  by  the  new  bishops.  Cyprian  writes 
a  synodal  reply,  in  which  he  says  that  they  had 
done  very  right ;  that  Stephen,  through  ignorance 
of  the  facts,  had  done  very  wrong ;  and  that  they 
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must  resist  the  invasion ;  and  there  the  information 
stops. 

But  quite  enough  is  learnt.  It  is  seen  that  the 
Spanish  bishops  went  all  the  way  from  Spain  (one 
from  Merida  and  the  other  from  Leon  and  As- 
torga,  opposite  extremities)  to  the  Roman  prelate, 
complaining  of  the  Spanish  synodal  decision; 
that  he  overruled  it  without  even  a  new  trial, 
or  hearing  the  Spanish  Church ;  that  the  deposed 
bishops,  on  the  strength  of  his  letter,  had  turned 
out  their  successors,  and  resumed  their  duties ;  and 
that  the  Spanish  Church  knew  not  how  to  act. 

Stephen  is  blamed,  but  no  doubt  is  uttered  as 
to  his  right  to  interfere.  There  would  have  been 
no  blame  if  its  exercise  had  been  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Here,  however,  he  was  employing 
it  in  favour  of  two  men  utterly  unfit  for  the  epis- 
copate. The  reader  will  therefore  see  a  reason 
for  the  composition  of  these  letters  as  respects 
Spain. 


§  3.  Gaul. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Gaul.  Another  fortunate 
disturbance  in  the  Gaulish  Church  at  this  same 
period  casts  a  ray  of  light  on  the  relations  of 
Rome  with  that  Church.  A  letter  or  two  is 
recorded  as  having  been  written  by  some  martyrs 
at  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  about  the  year  a.d.  177,  and  they  who  can 
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may  believe  them  genuine,  but  I  cannot.  I  should 
like  first  to  see  the  Latin  original,  for  I  cannot 
understand  the  Greek  version.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  martyrs  (of  whose  trials  a  record  is 
preserved,  but  probably  not  written  at  the  time), 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  intercourse  between 
the  Roman  and  Gaulish  Churches  for  these  four 
centuries.  The  letter  of  Cyprian,  therefore,  is  the 
more  valuable,  particularly  as  the  information  it 
gives  is  so  important.*  Marcian,  bishop  of  Aries, 
had  adopted  Novatian's  tenets.  This  had  given 
oflTence  to  Faustinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  his 
suffragans  ;  and  they  had  sent  a  sjmodal  letter 
to  Stephen,  giving  him  the  information,  and  ap- 
parently  desiring  that  he  would  procure  his  depo- 
sition. For  some  cause  not  stated,  Stephen  is 
said  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  They,  there- 
fore, wrote  once  and  again  to  Cyprian,  saying  that 
they  had  told  Stephen,  but  he  had  paid  no  attention 
to  their  letter,  and,  I  suppose,  urging  Cyprian  also 
to  write  to  him.  The  letter  of  Cyprian  to  Stephen 
is  preserved  ;  in  which,  having  told  him  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  bishops  to  interfere,  he  urges  him 
to  send  a  very  plain  and  peremptory  letter  to  the 
province  and  people  of  Aries ;  as  well  excommuni- 
cating Marcian,  as  ordering  them  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor ;  and  then  begs  him  to  let  him  know  who 
is  appointed. 

Whether  Stephen  did  write  is  not  said.  But 
Stephen  (we  are  to  understand)  was  applied  to  for 
Buch  a  letter  by  both  Faustinus  and  Cyprian,  and, 
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therefore,  obviously  considered  by  them  as  having 
a  special  right  to  exercise  that  sort  of  interference  ; 
and  that,  with  the  inevitable  inference  which  every 
reader  must  draw  from  it,  was  all  that  the  real 
author  of  Cyprian's  letter  wanted  to  suggest. 

The  Roman  Avriters  refer  with  great  triumph 
to  this  letter.  It  acknowledges  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating a  metropolitan  bishop,  and  of  or- 
dering a  new  election.  They  gravely  tell  us  that 
no  doubt  Stephen  wrote,  as  Marcian's  name  is  not 
found  in  the  diptychs  of  that  Church.  I  will 
venture  upon  another  solution  of  that  silence. 
There  never  was  such  a  bishop.  The  diptych 
was  made  before  Stephen's  dilatory  letter  had 
reached  them. 


§  4.  Asia  Minor. 

But  these  letters,  so  full  of  singular  information 
of  matters  in  the  West,  are  invaluable  as  respects 
another  country  —  Asia  Minor.  There  is  only 
one  other  notice  (soon  to  be  reviewed),  during  the 
first  four  centuries,  of  any  relation  between  the 
Churches  of  Rome  and  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  darkness  is  happily  dispersed  by 
a  very  unexpected  proceeding  of  Cyprian's.  He 
sent  a  deacon  all  the  way  to  Asia  Minor,  to 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  No  object  for  this  long 
and  unexampled  journey  is  stated ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  message,  as  the  man  would 
hardly  wait  for  the  reply.     But  luckily  he   did 
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wait,  and  we  have  got  it;  and  the  information 
it  conveys  as  coming  from  the  party  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  truth.  It  is  curious,  but  it  is  to  the 
same  effect  as  all  the  others.  By  some  extra- 
ordinary accident  they  all  tell  of  Roman  supre- 
macy. Here  Firmilian  states  that  Stephen  was 
boasting  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  had  excommunicated  the  primate  of 
Cappadocia  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
the  Churches  beyond  him.  This  is  supported  by 
a  letter  of  equal  veracity  written  by  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Sixtus  II.,  Stephen's 
successor. 

And  here  must  be  noticed  another  singular 
circumstance  that  renders  these  eight  years  so 
memorable  in  the  Church  history  of  these  four 
centuries.  Although  two  Alexandrian  bishops  had 
fled  into  the  West  (Athanasius,  about  a.d.  345, 
to  Treves  in  Gaul;  and  Peter,  about  a.d.  373,  to 
Rome)  to  save  their  lives  during  persecution,  still 
no  intercourse  between  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  Alexandria  is  known  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  period  embraced  in  this  volume,  ex- 
cept just  at  this  time,  when  the  curtain  being 
momentarily  raised,  we  see  the  same  active  inter- 
course and  proceedings  taking  place  between  Rome 
and  Alexandria  as  are  going  on  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  Dionysius,  the  bishop,  is  doing 
nothing  but  writing.  I  have  tried  several  times 
to  enumerate  the  names  of  his  compositions,  but 
have  never  yet  succeeded.  Letters  without  end 
are  going  to  Rome.     Like  Cyprian,  he  writes  not 
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only  to  the  bishops,  but  to  the  clergy,  orthodox  and 
heretical,  to  the  Confessors,  and  even  to  Novatian 
himself.  He  is  seen  also,  as  Cyprian,  consulting 
the  Roman  prelate,  and  communicating  informa- 
tion. In  short,  Alexandria  is  another  Carthage, 
another  offshoot  of  Rome ;  they  all  seem  to  know 
each  other  perfectly :  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
intimacy,  when  this  bright  period  is  gone,  the 
same  impenetrable  darkness  again  occurs  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Now  I  wish  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  these 
facts.  Let  common  sense  interpose  and  examine 
them.  There  is  no  account,  during  the  period 
embraced  by  this  volume,  of  any  intercourse 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Churches 
of  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor  (with  one 
exception),  and  Alexandria,  except  during  this 
period  of  eight  years.  During  that  short  space 
of  time,  information  pours  in  upon  us  like  a  flood, 
and  all  of  the  same  tendency ;  all  showing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  yet  (what 
seems  utterly  inconceivable,  if  they  are  true)  the 
assumed  facts  of  these  eight  years  are  unknown 
to,  and  unsupported  by,  any  genuine  writings. 
There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  anywhere,  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed,  to  corroborate  either  them 
or  the  supremacy  they  infer.  I  cannot  help  asking 
what  is  the  verdict  of  common  sense  upon  their 
character  ? 

The  records  of  the  fifth  century  will  explain 
these  proceedings,  but  nothing  in  Cyprian's  letters 
savours  of  the  third  century. 
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§  5.  Examination  of  the  External  Evidence 

TO  SUPPORT  THE  GENUINENESS  OP  THE  LETTERS 

OP  CYPRIAN. 

Having  examined  these  letters,  and  seen  that  they 
are  open  to  very  great  suspicion,  let  us  now  review 
the  external  evidence  which  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  support  them.  They  are  noticed  previous 
to  the  fifth  century  in  a  professed  translation  of  the 
"  Chronicle "  of  Eusebius  by  Jerome,  in  Jerome's 
book  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  in  a  Dialogue 
stated  to  be  written  by  Jerome  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  and  in  a  work 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Pacian. 

I  will  describe  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius  and 
its  translation  by  Jerome  for  the  benefit  of  those 
readers  who  may  not  know  the  work. 

The  "  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius  has  not  descended 
to  us  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  translation  of  it, 
made  by  Jerome,  but  with  his  additions.  The 
"  Chronicle"  itself,  however,  existed  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  was  made  use  of  by  later  Greek  chrono- 
logists,  especially  by  George,  who  occupied  the 
position  of  Syncellus  to  Tarasius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  My 
belief  is,  that  in  his  work  we  have  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius  which  com- 
prised the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
with  interpolations  made  by  himself  or  others,  out 
of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  the  same  writer. 
What  portion  therefore  of  the  work  of  George  Syn- 
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cellus  was  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius  is  matter 
of  inference ;  and  yet  I  think,  as  far  as  our  investi- 
gations require  it,  of  very  easy  determination. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  Eusebian 
"  Chronicle,"  whenever  a  bishop  was  named,  it  was 
in  this  form:  —  "Victor,  14  bishop  of  Rome,  14 
years ; "  that  is,  he  was  14th  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
his  episcopate  continued  14  years.  There  were 
no  additions.  This  seems  to  have  been  his  way 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  successions  of  the  impor- 
tant sees  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. But  between  the  successions,  statements 
are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  George,  which  seem 
clearly  to  have  been  additions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  that  part  of  the  translation 
by  Jerome  which  affects  this  investigation.  It  is 
a  translation  of  Eusebius,  with  additions  "  relating 
to  the  Roman  history."  "  Not  that  Eusebius  was 
ignorant  of  the  facts  added,"  says  Jerome,  "  but, 
writing  to  Greeks,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
introduce  them."  Jerome  took  them  "  from  Tran- 
quillus  and  other  illustrious  historians."  This 
points  to  profane  history,  and  has  no  reference 
to  any  thing  ecclesiastical.  But  beside  the  original 
"Chronicle"  of  Eusebius,  and  the  Roman  additions 
by  Jerome,  there  is  clearly  in  Jerome's  translation 
another  class  of  additions,  which  by  no  means  are 
to  be  found  in  "  Tranquillus  or  other  illustrious 
historians ;  "  and  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  par- 
ticularise. I  will  transcribe  those  which  relate  to 
the  period  of  two  centuries  preceding  the  Council 
of  Nice :  — 
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"  A.D.  145.  It  was  decreed  by  Pius  [bishop  of 
Kome],  that  our  Lord's  resurrection  should  be 
kept  on  the  Sunday;  which  was  confirmed  after- 
wards by  many  pontiflfe." 

This,  however,  is  not  in  the  older  MS. ;  but 
I  wish  I  knew  the  date  of  the  oldest,  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  not  given  in  the  prefatory 
notices. 

"a.d.  189.  Apollonius,  a  senator  of  Rome, 
having  read  to  the  senate  a  remarkable  book 
which  he  had  composed  on  the  Christian  faith, 
was  beheaded." 

This,  too,  is  not  in  the  older  MS. 

"a.d.  194.  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  bishop 
for  ten  years." 

This  is  all  that  either  Eusebius  or  George  Syn- 
cellus  say  about  him ;  only  they  give  him  four- 
teen years,  and  not  ten.  But  Jerome's  translation 
contains  the  following  addition  :  —  "  Some  small 
works  of  his  on  religion  are  extant." 

"a.d.  197.  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  Polycrates  also  and 
Bacchylus,  bishops  of  the  Asiatic  province,  are 
celebrated." 

This  is  neither  in  Eusebius  nor  George  Syncellus, 
but  an  addition  altogether. 

"  A.D.  198.  A  question  arose  in  Asia  among  the 
bishops,  Whether,  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses, 
the  pasch  should  be  observed  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  moon  ?  Victor,  bishop  of  the  Roman  city,  and 
Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Polycrates  also, 
and  Irenaeus  and  Bacchylus,  and  very  many  shep* 
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herds  of  the  Churches,  published  by  letter  their 
opinions.     These  letters  are  yet  extant." 

All  this  is  an  addition. 

"  A.D.  213.  Alexander  is  ordained  twenty-fifth 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Narcissus  being  yet  alive, 
and  governing  the  Church  along  with  him." 

All  about  Narcissus  is  an  addition. 

"a.d.  255.  Cornelius  is  twentieth  bishop  ot 
Rome  after  Fabian's  glorious  martyrdom.  He 
was  himself  martyred.  There  are  extant  eight 
letters  of  Cyprian  to  him." 

The  martyrdom  of  Cornelius,  and  Cyprian's 
letters  on  which  it  depends,  are  an  addition. 

Same  year.  "  The  plague  ravaged  many  pro- 
vinces throughout  the  world,  but  chiefly  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt,  as  writes  Dionysius ;  and  Cyp- 
rian, in  his  work  '  De  Mortalitate,'  is  a  witness." 

The  mention  of  Dionysius  and  Cyprian  is  an 
addition. 

Same  year.  "  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Cyprian, 
coming  to  Rome,  attaches  to  himself  Novatian 
and  the  rest  of  the  Confessors,  because  Cornelius 
had  received  the  penitent  apostates." 

In  George  Syncellus,  the  Greek  is,  "  Novatus  the 
heresiarch,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  is  celebrated." 
The  rest  is  from  Cedrenus.  No  mention,  there- 
fore, in  either  Eusebius  or  George,  of  Novatus  or 
of  Cyprian.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
"  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius  contained  even  the  name 
of  Novatian,  as  the  notice  of  him  is  so  different, 
as  wUl  be  seen,  in  the  Armenian  version. 

"a.d.  256.     Lucius,  twenty-first  bishop  of  the 
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Roman  Church,  holds  the  episcopate  eight  months ; 
after  whom  Stephen  held  it  three  years.  Letters 
of  Cyprian  to  both  are  extant." 

The  mention  of  the  letters  of  Cyprian  is  an 
addition. 

"  A.D.  259.  Cyprian,  first  a  rhetorician,  then  a 
presbyter,  at  length  bishop  of  Carthage,  is  mar- 
tyred." 

This  is  an  addition  of  George  Syncellus.  The 
*'  Chronicle  "  of  Eusebius,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not 
contain  the  name  of  Cyprian. 

After  this  notice  of  Cyprian,  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Greek  and  the  translation,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  a  martyr  or  two,  to  a.  d.  325. 

I  wish  the  reader  now  to  re-consider  these  ad- 
ditions. They  certainly  are  not  Eusebian ;  and  I 
think  he  will  not  regard  them  as  extracted  from 
Tranquillus,  and  other  illustrious  historians.  There 
must  have  been  a  third  party,  giving  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  whole. 

With  two  exceptions,  they  are  all  connected 
with  Cyprian  and  Victor ;  that  is,  with  the  stories 
which  I  am  obliged  to  regard,  and  am  here  treating, 
as  forgeries.  They  were  not  the  cause  of  my  sus- 
pecting the  forgeries.  I  had  formed  my  own 
opinion  of  the  documents  before  I  discovered  these 
significant  additions ;  and  the  reader  may  believe 
that  they  did  not  lessen  my  suspicions. 

The  story  of  Pius  was  inserted  to  strengthen  the 
story  of  Victor,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Victor,  also,  must  have  writings  attributed  to 
him.     An  essay  on  the  pasch,  as  Jerome  is  made 
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to  say  in  the  work  on  ''  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  and 
extant  in  his  day  too,  but  to  the  irreparable  loss  of 
the  Church  now  lost ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, never  seen  but  by  Jerome. 

The  additions  then  present  a  list  of  celebrated 
bishops,  and  Theophilus  is  called  bishop  of  CaBsarea 
without  saying  which  Caesarea.  Jerome,  I  think, 
would  not  have  so  written ;  and  Bacchylus  is  called 
a  prelate  of  the  Asiatic  diocese.  In  Eusebius's 
"  History  "  he  is  styled  of  Corinth.  One  designation 
is  perhaps  quite  as  correct  as  the  other,  which  made 
the  copyist  indifferent.  This  is  succeeded  by  an 
account  of  the  controversy  about  the  pasch ;  and 
Victor  is  only  introduced  as  giving  his  opinion ;  a 
very  modest  opinion  indeed,  if  Eusebius's  history 
speaks  truth.  No  mention  is  made  of  his  excom- 
municatory  proceedings ;  but,  had  they  been  true, 
such  a  fact,  the  most  important  at  that  time  known 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  so  subversive  of  the 
independence  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom, 
would  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  either  for- 
gotten or  concealed. 

The  extracts  conclude  with  five  consecutive 
announcements  about  Cyprian ;  and,  until  the  last, 
the  reader  is  never  told  who  or  what  Cyprian  was. 
He  might  have  been  a  Roman  general  for  any 
thing  the  reader  could  learn.  The  interpolator 
approaching  the  work  merely  to  make  the  inser- 
tions, and  having  his  own  head  so  full  of  Cyprian, 
forgot  that  no  one  else  knew  any  thing  about  him, 
and  hence  the  suspicious  occurrence. 

As  George  Syncellus  complains  that  Eusebius 
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had  never  noticed  Cyprian's  martyrdom,  but  only 
alluded  to  this  great  bishop  in  a  history  of  the 
controversy  on  rebaptism,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  name  even  was  not  in  the  "  Chronicle."  This 
is  a  very  important  fact.  It  almost  proves  that 
Eusebius  had  never  heard  of  him ;  for  martyred 
bishops,  especially  if  noted  prelates,  were  held  in 
high  honour,  and,  not  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, were  the  subjects  of  the  chronicler.  Few 
Churches  of  antiquity  could  boast  of  a  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Hooper. 

Will  the  reader  have  now  the  kindness  to  review 
these  additions,  and  ask  himself  what  could  be  the 
motive  for  them  ? 

Why  should  those  about  Cj^rian  have  been  so 
thrust  forward,  in  notices  not  even  relating  to  him, 
if  there  had  not  been  some  special,  and  probably 
sinister,  purpose  ?  There  is  no  similar  instance.* 
There  had  not  been  so  many  popes  of  the  names  of 
Cornelius,  Lucius,  and  Stephen  (there  had  been 
no  others),  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish 

♦  The  equally  to  be  suspected  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Dionjsius^  without  saying  who  he  was,  occurs  once ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  the  work  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  the  very 
learned  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  professes  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  an  Armenian  translation  of  the  original  Greek 
Chronicle  (a  matter  not  yet,  I  think,  proved),  there  is  the 
following  alteration  in  the  announcement  about  Novatian. 
"  Novatius  separated  from  the  Church,  but  introduced  heresy, 
whom  Dionysius  in  a  prolix  letter  reproves."  Eusebius  would 
not  have  so  described  Dionysius,  and  he  could  not  have  called 
the  letter  inserted  into  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  prolix.  It 
does  not  occupy  ten  lines. 
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them  by  such  a  reference.  Surely  it  was  no  such 
honour  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  have  had  a 
bishop  of  Carthage  for  his  correspondent,  as  that 
he  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  streets,  or  descend 
down  to  posterity  in  a  chronicle  as  the  man  to 
whom  Cyprian  had  written.  And  all  this  is  the 
more  singular,  because  the  peculiar  contents  of 
these  so  frequently  mentioned  letters  were,  at  the 
time,  utterly  unknown  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
genuine  proof  that  any  one  of  them  had  been  seen, 
or  had  even  been  heard  of.  No  miscalled  religious 
novel,  to  which  class  of  composition  these  letters 
belong,  could  have  perished  more  completely  than 
they  had.  And  as  these  additions  terminate  with 
the  notice  of  these  suspicious  documents,  it  con- 
firms, I  think  most  forcibly,  a  very  natural  con- 
clusion, that  the  sole  object  of  their  introduction 
was  to  support  Victor's  excommunication  and 
Cyprian's  letters. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History" 
of  Eusebius,  and  see  how  these  letters  are  there 
introduced,  though  it  is  almost  needless  to  inquire. 
If  martyred  bishops  were  the  glory  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  and  if  Eusebius  felt  them  to  be  so, 
as  I  think  is  clear  from  his  book,  he  never  could 
have  known  of  such  a  Cyprian,  or  he  would  have 
introduced  his  name  and  martyrdom  into  his 
"  Chronicle."  *  Any  notice  of  him  therefore,  in 
his  "  History,"  would,  of  itself,  be  in  the  highest 

*  The  name  of  Cyprian  never  appears  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  "Chronicle*'  above-mentioned. 
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degree  suspicious.     But  we  will  see  what  is  said  of 
him  in  that  work. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  43d  chapter  of 
the  6th  book  he  will  there  read,  that  "  a  very 
great  synod  was  assembled  at  Rome,  consisting 
of  sixty  bishops,  and  yet  more  presbyters  and 
deacons;  and  that,  in  the  other  provinces,  the 
bishops  separately  consulted  upon  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  all  agreed  in  the  following  decree:  — 
That  Novatus  and  those  belonging  to  him,  and  all 
of  the  like  opinions,  should  be  excommunicated; 
and  that  the  penitent  lapsed  should  be  received. 
A  letter  from  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Fabius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  is  still  extant,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  synod,  and  the  decrees  in 
Italy  and  Africa.  And  another,  in  the  Latin 
language,  of  Cyprian  and  the  Africans,  from  which 
it  is  learnt  that  they  agreed  in  giving  aid  to  the 
fallen,  and  in  excommunicating  Novatus  and  his 
followers." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  passage,  Cyprian 
has  no  title  given  to  him.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
unfailing  practice  of  the  Eusebian  "History,"  which, 
on  the  first  introduction  of  a  prelate,  always  gives 
(as  any  man  of  sense  naturally  would)  the  name 
of  his  see,  to  point  out  who  he  was,  and  to  prevent 
the  reader  from  confounding  him  with  any  con- 
temporary namesake.  But  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  interpolator  of  Jerome's  translation 
of  the  "  Chronicle,"  he  is  here  only  called  Cyprian. 
But  there  is  another  very  suspicious  circumstance 
connected  with   this   extract.      A   very  accurate 
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translation  of  this  "  History  "  as  we  now  have  it, 
was  made,  it  is  said,  by  Ruffinus  of  Aquileia, 
sometime  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  the  translation  of  this  passage  is  worthy  of 
attention.  It  contains  no  mention  of  a  synodal 
letter  of  Cyprian  and  the  Africans,  but  of  a  treatise 
by  Cyprian.  "  But  Cyprian,"  he  translates,  "  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  lapsed,  most  eloquently 
written,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  lapsed  to  re- 
pentance, and  declared  that  those  who  opposed 
their  reception  were  alien  from  the  merciful  feelings 
of  Christ."  This  is  a  very  marked  discrepancy. 
And  so  accurate  is  the  translation  in  conveying 
the  substance  of  the  history,  although  it  may  be 
expanded  a  little  in  one  place  and  contracted  in 
another,  that  where  it  varies  in  substance  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  that  his  manuscript  had  con- 
tained a  different  statement ;  or  if  it  be  supposed 
that  Ruffinus's  copy  of  Eusebius  resembled  ours, 
and  that  he  had  wilfully  altered  it,  it  would  in- 
dicate that  he  knew  of  no  synodal  letter,  and 
inserted  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  he  thought 
must  have  been  intended.  Now  with  respect  to 
Eusebius's  version  there  is  this  most  suspicious 
circumstance ;  the  reader  is  not  told  to  whom 
that  letter  was  addressed ;  and,  what  is  more,  there 
is  no  such  letter  extant.  It  is  not  even  among 
the  "  eight "  directed  to  Cornelius ;  and,  what  is 
also  very  curious,  although  there  is  a  book  extant 
answering  to  the  title  of  Ruffinus,  unfortunately 
its  contents  do  not  correspond  to  his  description, 
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Lm  Of  iKjrvr  torn  to  tfcat  jdtmn  of  tke  inter- 
pobtor,  tlie  '^  Book  of  Ecdesafdcil  ITmcfs  "^  Ivf 
J^iTome.  It  i&  if  prcfpexlT  uDderstood,  a  moat 
fAftmctfTie;  book.  Its  omisk>iis  and  cocnmtssiaBS 
lu^  €qoaUy  Mgnificant.  We  find  there  the  suoe 
d^r»>  to  thrust  Cyprian  fonranL  as  we  have  seen 
in  bb  tranj^lation  of  the  ^  Chronicle,"  and  in  the 

Hus  ftrki  notice  of  him  is  "  Comeliusw  bishop  of 
K/yrri'r,  to  whorn  Cyprian  wrote  eight  lettersw" 

The  next  article  is  an  account  of  Cyprian  him- 
s^Jr.     It  is  in  the  most  suspicio::s  form. 

*^  Cyprian,  the  African,  taught  rhetoric  with 
great  fame.  Afterwards,  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
piv:sbyter,  ^jiecilius,  from  whom  he  took  his  cog- 
nomen, he  became  a  Christian,  and  gave  all  his 
wr'alth  to  the  poor.  And  not  long  after  he  was 
ma/lc  presbyter,  and  also  bishop  of  Carthage.  It 
IS  su]:K^rfluous  to  give  an  idea  of  his  mind  or  genius, 
since  his  works  are  clearer  than  the  sun/'     I  am 
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not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  this  passage,  but 
I  believe  him  to  mean,  that  they  were  so  well 
known,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  about 
them  or  their  author.  But  the  more  noted  the 
writer,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  the  greater 
claim  he  had  for  special  notice,  both  of  himself  and 
of  his  works,  in  the  pages  of  a  book  on  eccle- 
siastical  writers,  or  illustrious  men,  unless  it  was 
Jerome's  object  to  compile  a  Dunciad.  What 
would  be  said  of  a  compiler  of  the  lives  of  military 
heroes,  if,  when  he  approached  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  was  to  pass  over  his  triumphs  without 
more  notice  than  that  he  and  they  were  so  well 
known,  it  was  needless  to  say  any  thing  about 
them  ?  But,  as  the  peculiar  works  which  this 
writer  wished  to  introduce  had  not  yet  been  seen, 
it  was  perhaps  a  prudent  mode  of  ushering  them 
into  notice.  The  press  did  not  exist  in  those  days ; 
there  were  no  newspapers  in  which  to  advertise, 
nor  any  clerical  book  clubs  for  circulation.  A 
small  volume,  two  centuries  old,  could  not  be 
doubted,  because  it  had  not  been  heard  of  in  any 
particular  locality  ;  and  people's  minds  were  grow- 
ing more  credulous,  and  they  were  the  less  able  to 
detect  imposition,  the  less  they  knew.  And  by  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  beginning  to 
know  very  little  that  was  worth  knowing.  But  we 
have  not  yet  done  with  the  notices  of  Cyprian  in 
the  "  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers." 

The  next  name  is  "  Pontius,  deacon  of  Cyprian, 
who  was  with  him   in   exile  till  the  day  of  his 
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death,  and  left  an  excellent  volume  of  his  life  and 
passion." 

It  is  a  manifestly  spurious  work.  No  one  who 
had  been  with  Cyprian,  and  known  him,  could 
have  written  his  life,  a  life  so  full  of  incident,  if 
the  letters  are  true,  in  that  style. 

The  next  name  is  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  might  have  been  thought  difficult  to  in^ 
troduce  Cyprian  here.  But  no.  *'  He,  agreeing 
with  Cyprian  and  the  African  synod  in  the  pro- 
priety of  rebaptizing  heretics,"  &c. ;  a  fact,  by  the 
by,  not  to  be  learnt  from  the  "  Church  History  "  of 
Eusebius. 

The  next  name  is  Novatian.  Under  that  head 
Cyprian  is  twice  introduced,  and  on  each  occasion 
without  any  title.  In  short  it  is  the  "  Chronicle  " 
over  again.  If  one  is  interpolated,  so  is  the  other. 
He  who  touched  one,  touched  the  other. 

My  belief  respecting  this  book  of  Jerome  on 
ecclesiastical  writers  is,  that  its  foundation  was 
originally  laid  by  Jerome ;  but  that,  like  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Chronicle,"  it  has  received  additions ; 
and  these  additions  are  connected  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  spurious  writings.  It  was  interpo- 
lated by  some  one  before  the  birth  of  the  Athana- 
sian  writings,  as  neither  those  writings,  nor  the 
council,  nor  any  of  the  forgeries  connected  with 
that  council,  are  mentioned  either  in  the  "  Chronicle" 
or  the  "  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers."  Neither 
do  they  give  support  to  any  statements  which  de- 
pend on  the  Athanasian  writings.     This  will   be 
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very  clearly  seen  when  we  notice  the  story  of  the  • 
two  Dionysiuses  of  Rome  and  Alexandria.  As 
Cyprian  is  never  mentioned  in  any  genuine  work 
of  Jerome,  as  the  author  of  any  of  these  letters,  we 
may,  without  much  hesitation,  conclude  that  he 
would  not  have  thrust  him  so  many  times  forward 
under  that  character  in  the  "  Chronicle  "  and  into 
his  "  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  an  honour 
which  he  has  conferred  on  no  one  else.  There 
must  have  been  some  particular  reason  for  it ;  and 
I  submit  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  that 
the  interpolation  is  manifest. 

But  there  are  two  works  of  the  fourth  century 
in  which  these  letters  are  mentioned.  One  of  them 
professes  to  be  written  by  Jerome  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali ;  and  the  other 
by  a  Spanish  bishop,  Pacian  of  Barcelona.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  noticed. 

The  story  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  in  Sar- 
dinia, having,  on  his  return  from  exile,  gone  to 
Antioch,  and  consecrated  Paulinus,  a  presbyter  of 
Antioch,  to  be  the  Catholic  bishop  of  that  see,  I 
have  passed  over  in  the  history  as  an  entire  fiction. 
Neither  the  fact,  nor  its  reported  consequences, 
rest  on  any  evidence  entitled  to  belief.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  Lucifer  originated  any  or  what 
schism.  Jerome,  in  his  "Book  on  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,"  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  although  that 
work  must  be  conjectured  to  have  been  composed 
after  his  tract  against  Lucifer's  disciples,  or  the  tract 
must  be  given  up.     Nor  do  Epiphanius  and  Phi- 
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lastrius,  two  writers  on  heresies,  mention  it.     Au- 
gustine, whose  diocese  was  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
opposite  to  Carali  in  the  south  of  Sardinia,  men- 
tions a  Luciferian  schism ;  but  it  is  curious  that  he 
gives  no  allusion  to  its  nature.     It,  perhaps,  did 
not  fall  within  his  subject,  or  purpose,  to  do  more 
than  to  ward  oflF  from  them  the  charge  of  a  heresy 
on  the  generation  of  the  soul.     The  tenet  which 
Lucifer  is  said  to  have  held  was,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  hold  communion  with  Arians,  nor  even 
with  those  who  received  them  into  their  commu- 
nion; which  consequently,  after  the  Councils   of 
Rimini,  Seleucia,   and  Constantinople,   a.  d.    359, 
360,  reduced  the  Catholic  Church  to  very  small 
dimensions:  but  I  own  that  such  a  tenet,  under 
the  circumstances,  seems  too  absurd  to  be  believed, 
especially  if  Lucifer  was  the  person  Jerome  de- 
scribed him.     The  tract   I   am   about  to  notice, 
supposes   a  controversy  between  Jerome    and   a 
member  of  this  Purist  sect.    It  is  not  my  intention, 
in  the  present  volume,  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  Jerome's  writings ;  but  I  will  point  out 
briefly  what   in   this   tract  my  reader's   common 
sense  will  assure  him  could  not  have  been  written 
by  the  very  learned  man  whose  name  it  bears.     I 
am  alluding  to  his  account  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Council  of  Rimini.     It  must  be  remembered  that, 
for   twenty   years,   the   Arians    had   been   riding 
roughshod  over  the  East ;  and,  for  six  years  pre- 
vious to  this  Council,  the  Western   bishops   had 
been    subjected  to    a    most  violent    persecution. 
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Every  prelate  of  note  who  would  not  subscribe  as 
they  wished,  was  an  exile ;  and,  according  to  the 
accounts,  nothing  could  exceed  the  hatred  with 
which  the  Arians  were  regarded.  But  amongst 
them  the  man  who  is  held  up  to  the  greatest 
execration  was  Valens,  bishop  of  Mursa.  He 
had  even  been  self-convicted,  it  is  said,  of  false 
testimony  against  Athanasius.  There  was  no 
craft  nor  duplicity  of  which  he  was  not  considered 
capable. 

At  the  Council  of  Rimini  this  prelate  produced 
an  Arian  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  council, 
and  himself,  in  consequence  of  it,  deposed.  He  is 
then  said  to  have  gone  to  the  emperor,  and  not 
only  to  have  prejudiced  him  against  the  ten  legates 
whom  that  council  had  sent,  but  also  by  fraud  and 
trickery  to  have  induced  these  Rimini  legates  to 
sign  the  Arian  creed.  He  is  now  introduced  as 
having  been  sent  back  by  the  emperor  to  Rimini 
to  complete  the  work  he  had  so  successfully  com- 
menced, by  procuring  the  signatures  of  the  whole 
council.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  these 
were  bad  antecedents  to  induce  the  Western  pre- 
lates to  believe  either  him  or  any  thing  that  he 
proposed.  Quite  the  contrary  if  Jerome  wrote 
this  tract  —  Jerome,  too,  who  is  considered  a  very 
pillar  of  orthodoxy,  a  rigid  Occidental. 

He  says,  "  at  that  time  nothing  seemed  so  pious 
and  fitting  to  the  servant  of  God  as  unity,  espe- 
cially if  the  surface  of  the  creed  had  no  appearance 
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of  heresy."  If  this  be  true,  the  whole  history  of 
the  prerious  twenty  years  is  a  simple  fidsdiood. 
He  then  pioceeds  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
orthodox  <»  reconadering  the  creed  which  Yalens 
was  presenting  to  them,  and  which  was  the  same 
that  they  had  previously  anathematised  in  the 
coonciL 

"We  believe  in  the  one  true  God,  the  Father 
Almighty."     "  Well,  so  do  we,"  said  the  orthodox. 

"  We  believe  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
who  before  all  ages,  and  before  all  beginning,  was 
bom  of  God.  But  the  only  begotten  was  born 
only  of  the  only  Father,  God  of  God,  like  to  the 
Father  who  b^at  him  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
whose  generation  no  one  knows  except  he  Yfho 
begot  him."  "  Was  there  here  inserted,"  the  or- 
thodox said,  ^^  ^  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not ; ' 
or  that  *  he  was  created  out  of  nothing  ; '  or  that 
*  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature.'  No  such  thing ; 
the  faith  is  perfect  to  believe  God  of  God.  And  it 
said,  too,  that  *  the  only  begotten  was  born  only  of 
one  only  Father.'  What  is  the  meaning  of  born  ? 
certainly  not  made.  The  word  born  took  away 
all  suspicion  of  a  creature." 

Again  the  creed  continued :  —  "  *  Who  came 
down  from  Heaven ;  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  he  ascended  into  Heaven,  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  :  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge 
tlie   quick   and   the   dead."      "  All   this   sounded 
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orthodox,"  says  Jerome ;   "  and  amidst*  so  much 
that  was  good  no  one  suspected  poison." 

"  For  the  rejection  of  the  word  *  substance '  a 
plausible  reason  was  given.  The  word,  they  said, 
because  it  was  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
because  it  gave  offence  from  its  novelty  to  many  of 
the  weaker  brethren,  would  be  better  withdrawn. 
Well,  provided  the  doctrine  was  safe,  the  bishops 
had  no  contest  about  the  word.  Finally,  at  the 
very  time  when  a  popular  rumour  arose  that  there 
was  fraud  in  the  proposed  creed,  Valens,  the  bishop 
of  Mursa,  who  had  written  it,  professed,  in  the 
presence  of  Taurus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  who 
was  present  at  the  synod  by  the  king's  order,  that 
he  was  himself  no  Arian,  that  he  thoroughly  ab- 
horred their  blasphemies.  This,  however,  being 
said  in  private,  did  not  extinguish  the  rumour. 
Therefore,  on  another  day,  in  the  church  at 
Rimini,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  bishops  and 
of  the  laity,  Muzonius,  bishop  of  the  province  of 
Byzacia,  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  age,  all  paid 
deference,  thus  spoke  : — *  The  reports  which  have 
been  spread  abroad,  and  brought  to  us,  we  com- 
mand that  some  one  read,  that  what  is  evil  and 
abhorrent  to  our  ears  and  hearts  may  be  unani- 
mously condemned.'  All  the  bishops  replied,  '  Be 
it  so.'  Accordingly,  when  Claudius,  bishop  of  the 
province  of  Picenum,  had  begun  to  read  the  blas- 
phemies attributed  to  Valens,  Valens  denied  them, 
and  said,  *  If  any  one  denies  that  Christ,  the  Lord, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  born  of  the  Father  before  the 
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ageSi  let  him  be  anathema.'  All  shouted,  ^  Let  him 
be  anathema.'  ^If  any  one  denies  that  the  Son 
resembles  the  Father  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  him  be  anathema.'  All  replied,  ^Let  him  be 
anathema.'  ^  If  any  one  shall  deny  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  for  ever  with  the  Father,  let  him  be 
anathema.'  All  shouted,  ^  Let  him  be  anathema.' 
^  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a 
creature,  as  are  other  creatures,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema.' It  was  similarly  said,  ^  Let  him  be  ana- 
thema.' *  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Son  is  out 
of  nothing,  and  not  of  God  the  Father,  let  him  be 
anathema.'  All  exclaimed,  ^  Let  him  be  anathema.' 
^  If  any  one  shall  say  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  was  not,  let  him  be  anathema.'  During 
these  proceedings,  all  the  bishops  and  the  whole 
Church  were  in  a  species  of  ecstasy  at  the  words  of 
Valens." 

At  this  part  of  the  story,  the  writer  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  doubt  whether  such  intoler- 
able nonsense  could  be  credited ;  and  he  therefore 
inserts,  —  "If  any  one  thinks  this  account  a  fable, 
let  him  examine  the  public  archives.  The  Church 
chests  are  full,  and  the  memory  of  the  events  is  still 
recent.  There  are  men  now  alive  [it  was  only 
nineteen  years  ago,  according  to  the  assumed  date 
of  this  tract]  who  were  present ;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  Arians  themselves  do  not  deny  its  truth." 

This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  conclusive ;  and 
he  starts  afresh : — 

"  When  all  were  extolling  Valens  to  the  skies. 
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and  regretting  their  previous  suspicions  of  him, 
Claudius  again  rose,  and  said,  —  *  There  are  yet 
some  statements  which  have  escaped  my  lord  and 
brother,  Valens,  which,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  that 
no  suspicion  may  remain,  we  will  condemn  in  a 
body.  K  any  one  shall  say  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  before  indeed  all  ages,  but  not  so  as  that  there 
was  not  a  precedent  time,  let  him  be  anathema.' 
All  said,  *Let  him  be  anathema.'  There  were 
many  other  things  which  Valens,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Claudius,  condemned,  which,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  see,  he  may  find  in  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Rimini,  whence  we  have  extracted  this 
account." 

Such  a  statement  as  this  is  a  barefaced  fabrica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  fully  equalled  by  what  follows. 
He  represents  the  recreant  bishops  who  had  signed 
the  Arian  Creed  at  Rimini  as  coming,  on  the  recal 
of  the  exiles  by  Julian,  with  "  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  protesting  by  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  by 
whatever  else  the  Church  counted  holy,  that  they 
never  suspected  any  trick  in  the  creed.  *We 
thought,'  they  are  represented  as  saying,  *that 
the  sense  agreed  with  the  words.  We  never 
dreamed  that  in  the  Church  of  God,  where  there 
is  simplicity  and  a  pure  confession,  there  would  be 
one  thing  in  the  heart  and  another  on  the  lips. 
A  too  good  opinion  of  evil  men  has  deceived  us. 
We  never  thought  that  Christ's  bishops  would  be 
found  fighting  against  Christ.'  "  Poor  innocents ! 
our  own  tears  trickle  down  in  sympathy.     They 
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must  have  been  very  simple,  indeed,  to  have  gained 
no  experience  from  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
if  so,  what  had  made  them  then  anathematise  this 
very  creed  at  Rimini,  and  depose  their  friend 
Valens  only  a  month  or  two  back  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  curiosity.  There  is 
another,  equally  well  vouched,  which  appears  in 
this  treatise.  Jerome  tells  his  Luciferian  opponent, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  simple  as  the  Rimini 
prelates,  that  Arius,  and  Euzoius,  and  AchiUas, 
the  three  authors  of  the  heresy,  signed  the  Homo- 
ousian  Creed  at  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  when 
he  finds  him  rather  startled  at  the  intelligence, 
assures  him  that  there  are  men  yet  living  who 
were  present  at  the  synod  [fifty  years  back  at  the 
lowest  possible  computation],  who  will  tell  him  so. 
"  And  if  that  does  not  satisfy  you,  because,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  of  time,  they  are  now  very 
scarce,  and  cannot  be  found  in  every  place  testify- 
ing to  the  fact,  read  the  acts  and  names  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  you  will  find 
that  Arius  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  heresy 
were  all  received,  and  that  they  all  subscribed 
homoousion." 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  condemn  in  a 
moment  a  treatise  that  contains  such  absurd  state- 
ments as  these.  They  are  not  the  only  novelties 
it  contains ;  and  his  argument,  if  I  understand  it, 
is  a  contradiction. 

In  this  tract  a  letter  of  Cyprian  to  Stephen  is 
named   and   quoted;   and  Lucifer's  ordination  of 
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Paulinus  to  the  see  of  Antioch  is  alluded  to. 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

But  there  was  one  individual  in  the  fourth 
century  who  had  possessed  himself  of  these  letters, 
and  knew  them  thoroughly.  In  fact  he  overplayed 
his  part.  He  evidently  wrote  his  letters  to  tell  us 
how  much  he  delighted  in  "my  Cyprian"  as  he 
calls  him.  And  who  is  he  ?  On  the  titlepage  is 
the  name  of  Pacian ;  and  on  referring  to  Jerome, 
who  is  here  perhaps  unpolluted,  we  read :  — 
"  Pacian,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
celebrated  for  his  chastity  and  eloquence,  for  his 
way  of  life  and  speech,  wrote  several  small  works, 
one  called  KipSog^  and  another  against  the  No- 
vatians.  He  is  already  dead,  in  extreme  old  age, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius ; "  that  is,  within  twelve 
years  of  the  time  Jerome  was  writing. 

The  work  to  which  I  am  alluding  is  said  to  be 
this  book  against  the  Novatians.  But  I  have  learnt 
to  believe,  and  I  think  the  reader  will  be  convinced 
also  if  he  has  the  patience  to  weigh  my  proofs,  that 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  titles  of  the  books 
which  Jerome  quotes.  My  impression  is,  that  he 
had  seen  every  book  which  he  mentions,  except  in 
cases  where  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had  not ; 
and  that  he,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
his  interpolator,  was  very  exact  in  transcribing  the 
titles.  But  the  book  in  question  has  no  such  title 
as  "  against  the  Novatians ; "  it  is  intituled,  "  Three 
Letters  to  Sympronian."  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  writer  was  Pacian,  nor  where  he  lived,  nor 
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to  whom  he  was  writing ;  and  the  internal  evidence 
is,  that  the  writer  was  an  African.  It  is  a  very 
absurd  story  that  introduces  the  Cyprian  docu- 
ments. The  parties  are  strangers,  or  almost  so, 
and  live  thirty  days*  journey  apart ;  and  Sympro- 
nian,  whom  Pacian  addresses  as  "  my  lord,"  "  most 
illustrious  lord,"  and  then  "  brother,"  sends  a  mes- 
senger with  his  letters  to  Pacian,  telling  him  that 
no  one  throughout  the  whole  world  had  convinced 
him  of  the  error  of  his  opinions ;  but  yet  seeking 
to  argue  with  Pacian.  As  it  turns  out,  however, 
(and  if  this  letter  is  a  specimen  of  his  usual  method 
of  conducting  a  controversy,  there  is  not  much 
wonder  that  he  had  yet  been  unanswered,)  he 
had  forgotten,  although  he  had  sent  a  man  a 
month's  journey  with  his  letter,  to  state  distinctly 
what  his  opinions  were.  So  Pacian,  in  the  first 
letter,  argues  as  if  his  correspondent  was  a  Mon- 
tanist,  introducing  Cyprian  however ;  and,  after  a 
few  observations,  says  he  would  have  entered  more 
at  large  into  the  subject,  only  (as  usual)  the  ser- 
vant was  waiting.  This  is  a  very  significant  ex- 
cuse, as  it  pervades  so  many  of  these  suspicious 
documents.  But  as  a  thirty  days'  journey  lay 
between  him  and  his  correspondent  (although  Pa- 
cian carefully  conceals  the  place  of  Sympronian's 
residence,  calling  it  "the  city"),  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  messenger  could  have  waited 
a  day  longer.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  messenger 
had  waited  for  the  first  letter  as  long  as  it  would 
seem  he  had  to  wait  for  the  second,  forty  days, 
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he  might  have  some  reason  for  being  in  a  great 
harry  at  last. 

The  second  and  third  letters  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  bolster  up  the  Cyprian  letters,  by  quoting 
the  peculiar  facts  contained  in  them,  such  as  the 
name,  character,  and  proceedings  of  Novatus,  the 
African  presbyter,  under  pretence  of  warding  off 
the  attacks  of  a  Novatian.  It  is  impossible  that 
Pacian's  character  for  learning  could  have  induced 
a  stranger  to  send  so  far  to  hear  the  truth  from 
his  lips.  A  man  who  proves  that  "  Catholic " 
means,  "  as  the  more  learned  think,  *  obedience  to 
all  the  commands,'  that  is,  *  of  God,'  by  the  text, 
*For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous,' "  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  fame,  or  to  have  received 
Jerome's  panegyric.  The  allusion  to  the  Apolli- 
narians  as  well-known  heretics,  classing  them 
among  the  Phrygians  and  Novatians,  of  itself  is  a 
feir  presumption  that  Pacian  was  not  the  author 
of  the  letters.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age,  about 
the  time  when  that  heresy  was  first  condemned  in 
the  East,  its  birthplace;  and  it  is  very  unlikely, 
even  if  the  heresy  had  penetrated  the  Pyrenees, 
that  a  man  of  his  years,  and  he  does  not  write  like 
an  old  man,  would  have  been  at  that  time  writing 
a  book ;  or  if  he  had  been,  and  had  noticed  the 
new  heresy,  that  he  would  not  have  said  some- 
thing about  its  peculiar  tenets. 

These  are  the  only  authorities  for  the  existence 
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of  these  letters,  known  (for  so  I  interpret  the 
words  of  Jerome)  wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fall,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  they 
are  said  to  have  been  written.  And  the  reader 
must  remember  that  I  by  no  means  say  they  were 
well  known,  or  known  at  all,  even  then.  For 
several  reasons  I  postpone  to  another  volume 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  writings  of  Au- 
gustine. 

But  before  I  conclude  this  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
ternal evidence,  I  have  another  fact  to  relate,  very 
fatal,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  character  for  genuine- 
ness of  these  letters.  It  has  been  shown  that  they 
appear,  and  most  suspiciously,  where  it  could  not 
have  been  expected.  It  can  also  be  shown  that 
they  do  not  appear  where  their  absence  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in 
Africa,  wrote  a  work  in  six  books*  against  the 
Donatists,  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
that  is,  between  a.d.  364 — 375.  One  of  the 
greatest  complaints  which  the  Catholics  had 
against  the  Donatists  was,  that  they  re-baptized 
Catholics  going  over  to  them.  It  was  the  insult 
of  a  sect.  Optatus  devotes  one  of  the  books  of 
his  work  to  this  subject.  Now,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, we  are  told  that  the  Donatists  very  much 
relied  on  the  authority  of  Cyprian  for  a  justification 
of  this  practice,  which  was  very  natural  for  thera 
to  do.     It  was  a  case  in  point ;  and  such  an  au- 

*  Seven  have  descended  to  us. 
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thority  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  any  party. 
Augustine  is  therefore  seen  refuting  two  of  his 
compositions  sentence  by  sentence.  But  if  this 
was  the  state  of  the  controversy  in  the  fifth 
century,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  thirty 
or  forty  years  earlier.  The  Donatists  must  have 
been  equally  aware  of  these  letters,  and  equally 
have  valued  them  in  the  days  of  Optatus  as  in 
the  days  of  Augustine.  Yet  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact,  that  Cyprian's  authority  is  never  once 
alluded  to  in  this  work  of  Optatus.  It  has  been 
grievously  tampered  with,  in  the  two  first  books, 
to  support  Peter's  chair,  and  Cyprian's  name  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  that  fable.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  notice  of  his  letters  on 
rebeptism ;  which  induces  the  very  natural  con- 
clusion, that,  at  that  period,  neither  Donatist  (as 
Optatus's  work  is  a  reply  to  the  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carthage)  nor  Catholic  had  ever  heard  of  them ; 
and  Carthage  was  the  place  of  their  birth.  I  view 
this  fact  as  very  conclusive  evidence  against  their 
iprevious  existence. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  exa- 
mination into  these  letters  of  Cyprian,  I  ask  the 
reader  to  review  what  has  been  said,  and  I  think 
that  when  he  has  recalled  to  his  mind  that,  previous 
to  A.D.  250,  nothing  (with  one  exception,  and  that 
is  presumed  to  be  equally  spurious)  is  known  of 
any  connection  between  the  Roman  and  the  other 
Churches ;  and  that,  all  at  once,  these  Churches 
are  found,  some  of  them  in  constant  and  almost 
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daily  intercourse ;  that  Africa  and  Alexandria  are 
represented  like  Roman  oflFshoots ;  that  nothing  is 
done,  especially  in  Africa,  but  information  of  it  is 
immediately  sent  to  Rome;  that  the  people  of 
Rome,  Africa,  and  Alexandria  seem  almost  one 
Church ;  and  that,  after  the  short  space  of  eight 
years,  all  in  a  moment  is  again  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  so  continues  till  nearly  two  centuries 
have  expired ;  and  when  he  has  also  remembered 
the  suspicious  contents  of  the  Cyprianic  letters, 
which  profess  to  have  been  written  during  these 
eight  years,  all  tending  to  show  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  see ;  and  when  he  further  considers 
the  spurious  additions  or  interpolations  in  the 
historical  documents,  all  manifestly  introduced  to 
support  them,  as  if  they  needed  authority;  and 
that  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries  after 
their  date  only  two  works  are  known,  and  they  to 
all  appearance  spurious,  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  Cyprianic  letters  are  to  be  found ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
book  of  Optatus,  where,  if  genuine,  we  are  morally 
certain  they  must  have  appeared,  he  will  feel  with 
me,  I  think,  that  they  are  not  only  fairly  open  to 
the  greatest  possible  suspicion,  but  that  they  can- 
not be  supported. 

There  is  yet,  however,  one  more  argument  to  be 
brought  against  them ;  and,  if  true,  a  most  con- 
clusive one.  These  letters  consist  of  one  from 
Novatian,  two  from  the  Roman  clergy,  two  from 
Cornelius  the   Roman   bishop,   one   from    Celeri- 
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nus,  a  Roman  confessor,  and  a  reply  of  Lucian  to 
Celerinus;  one  from  the  Roman  Confessors;  one 
from  Caldonius,  bishop  in  Africa ;  one  from  Felix 
and  others  (Africans)  ;  one  from  Firmilian,  bishop 
of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia;  one  from  Lucius  and 
others  (Africans),  one  from  Nemesianus  and 
others  (Africans),  and  the  rest  from  Cyprian  him- 
self to  various  persons :  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
twelve  different  writers,  and  they  belong  to  three 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  Italy,  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Yet  I  will  venture  any  character  for 
acuteness  that  the  reader  may  kindly  attribute  to 
me,  upon  the  truth  of  the  following  statement,  — 
that  all  the  letters  were  written  by  one  and  the 
same  individual,  although  some  two  or  three  are  a 
little  disguised.  They  all  contain,  as  far  as  their 
special  subject  allows  them,  the  same  sentiments, 
they  are  written  in  the  same  language,  adopt  the 
same  phrases,  and  even  possess  the  same  lingual 
peculiarities.  I  challenge  the  closest  investigation. 
I  have  analysed  them  thoroughly  ;  and  the  more  I 
have  sifted  them,  the  more  I  have  been  convinced. 
And  in  addition  to  this  (which  may  be  called  the 
external  part  of  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  letters  themselves)  I  must  add,  that  no  parties 
concerned  in  a  real  correspondence  of  this  cha- 
racter could  have  written  such  unreal  letters. 

At  the  time  when  the  Cyprianic  letters  remove 
the  curtain,  and  show  such  busy  doings  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  the  history  of  Eusebius 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  similar  passings  and 
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repassings  were  taking  place  in  the  Mediterranean 
between  Rome  and  Alexandria.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular, certainly,  but  so  it  is.  There  is  no  end  of 
letter  writing  just  at  that  time.  As  a  fitting 
termination  to  this  Novatian  series,  I  will  present 
a  part  of  the  contents  of  a  presumed  letter  of 
Cornelius  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of 
another  from  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  to  Stephen. 
According  to  Eusebius's  "  Church  History,"  * 
Cornelius  told  Fabian  of  the  very  great  Roman 
synod,  of  the  Italian  and  African  synods,  and  of 
the  synods  held  in  the  other  Western  provinces, 
which,  however,  are  not  named.  To  prevent  any 
doubt  being  felt  of  the  reality  of  these  s3mods, 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Cornelius  had  appended  to 
his  letter  the  names  of  all  the  bishops  who  had 
attended  his  synod,  and  the  names  of  their  sees. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  names  of  all  the  other  bishops 
who,  not  being  present  at  Rome,  had  yet  assented 
to  its  decree,  with  the  names  of  their  sees;  which 
implies  that  all  the  other  synods  had,  like  the 
African,  sent  their  synodal  letters  to  Cornelius. 
At  the  same  time,  how  Cornelius  could  have  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  the  African  sees,  and 
what  enabled  him  to  appropriate  the  right  see  to 
the  right  bishop,  is  not  clear ;  as,  judging  from  the 
synodal  letters  extant  from  that  Church,  it  was 
not  their  custom  to  add  their  sees  to  their  names. 
They  ran  in  this  way — "  Thomas,  James,  William, 
Philip,  another  James,  George,  another  Thomas, 

*  vi.  33. 
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&c.,  to  brother  Cornelius."  Even  with  the  help 
of  the  court  roll,  with  which  Cyprian  had  been  so 
kind  as  to  furnish  Cornelius,  it  must  have  been 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  duplicate  Jameses 
and  Thomases.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Cornelius 
is  said  to  have  sent  a  list,  (which  must  greatly  have 
edified  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had,  probably, 
never  heard  of  any  Western  see  beside  Rome,)  of 
all  the  Western  prelates,  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy;  and  after  all  this 
trouble  (though,  to  be  sure,  we  do  not  see  the  list, 
and  Eusebius,  except  in  peculiar  cases  like  the 
present,  is  very  particular  in  noting  such  facts) 
we  must  be  very  sceptical  indeed  if  we  doubt 
about  the  matter. 

Now  let  us -turn  to  Dionysius.*  In  this  story, 
Fabian,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  is  assumed  to  have 
been  inclined  to  patronise  Novatian ;  but  as  No- 
vatian  is  nowhere  said  to  have  had  any  followers 
about  Antioch,  or  those  parts,  it  was  necessary 
soon  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism ;  and,  therefore, 
Dionysius  is  introduced  as  writing  to  Stephen  to 
say,  that  all  the  prelates,  everywhere,  were  re- 
joicing in  unexpected  peace  and  unity ;  that  De- 
metrian  at  Antioch  (Fabian  being  dead),  Theoc- 
tistus  in  Caesarea,  Mazabanes  in  (Elia,  Marinus  in 
Tyre  (Alexander  being  dead),  Heliodorus  in  Lao- 
dicea  (on  the  death  of  Thelymidrus),  Helenus  in 
Tarsus,  and  all  the  Churches  of  Cilicia,  Firmilian 
and  all  Cappadocia  (he  only  named  the  more  noted 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  o. 
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prelates,  not  to  be  tedious),  also  all  the  Syrias  and 
"Arabia,  which  you  are  always  assisting,  and  to 
whom  you  are  now  writing,  and  Mesopotamia, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  and  in  short  all,  were 
praising  God  everywhere  for  their  unity  and 
brotherly  love." 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  these  statements  imply. 
They  imply,  certainly,  that  in  the  West  nothing 
else  could  well  have  been  talked  about  during  the 
year  or  years  of  synods,  but  Novatian,  and  that 
the  Western  bishops  must  have  been  in  very  con- 
siderable excitement  and  motion  throughout  the 
diflFerent  provinces.  Nothing  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  Church  had  at  all  equalled  it.  But 
the  same,  and  even  worse,  must  have  been  oc- 
curring in  the  East.  There  was  fearful  disunion 
in  those  countries.  We  are  told  that,  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Egypt,  there  was  but  one  scene  of 
contention.  Synods  were  held  in  every  part  of 
Asia  Minor :  at  Antioch,  in  Palestine,  in  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  other  places  now  unknown ;  for 
Dionysius,  although  gifted  with  great  epistolary 
powers,  is  tired  of  enumerating  them.  And  as  the 
bishops  had,  from  being  disunited,  become  united, 
there  must,  I  think,  have  been  not  only  particular 
synods,  but  some  one  grand  synod  of  a  most  com- 
prehensive kind,  at  which,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  they  had  recovered  their  unity ; 
that  is  (for  so  vague  is  the  statement,  it  is  dis- 
puted), they  had  unanimously  rejected  the  tenets  of 
Novatian. 

Now  let  the  reader  look  at  both  East  and  West, 
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and  see  the  wide  compass  of  these  most  extraordi- 
nary commotions.  What  a  subject  for  the  Church 
historian !  It  would  have  formed  a  book  of  itself. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  Eusebius  has  not  said  one 
word  about  them,  although  the  letters  containing 
these  wonderful  accounts  are  to  be  seen  in  his 
history?  There  is  no  proof  that  he  knew  any 
thing  of  their  contents.  In  fact^  his  silence  implies 
that  he  did  not,  and  that  they  were  inserted  by 
others.  He  could  not  have  been  silent  if  he  had 
inserted  them  himself.  And  in  his  "  Chronicle  "  at 
this  period  all  that  is  seen,  if  indeed  it  was  seen,  is 
"a.d.  255,  Novatus  the  heresiarch,  a  presbyter  of 
Rome,  is  celebrated."  There  is  not  the  slightest 
mention  of  these  synods,  or  of  these  disturbances. 
Even  the  Latin,  which  is  altered  to  suit  the  Cy- 
prianic  letters  by  the  introduction  of  a  Novatus, 
a  supposed  presbyter  of  Cyprian's,  is  silent.  It 
can,  I  think,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  letters 
are  insertions,  of  which  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
were  utterly  ignorant,  else  they  would  have  alluded 
to  them.  The  pseudo- Jerome  only  says,  "  Novatus, 
a  presbyter  of  Cyprian,  coming  to  Rome,  forms  a 
party  with  Novatian  and  the  other  Confessors, 
because  Cornelius  would  receive  the  penitent  apos- 
tates." Eusebius  tells  us  of  the  accession  of  De- 
metrian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  predecessor  was 
the  supposed  originator  of  the  Eastern  tumults,  of 
the  accession  of  Cornelius,  Lucius,  and  Stephen, 
bishops  of  Rome,  in  whose  episcopates  these  events 
were  occurring ;  but  not  a  word  is  there  of  these 
most  extraordinary  and  stirring  scenes,  which  were 

N   4 
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coeval  with  the  illustrious  writer's  birth.  I  ask 
the  reader  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  and 
to  observe  how  every  thing  seems  to  confirm  the 
view  which  I  am  taking  of  the  forgery  of  these 
various  documents.  If  any  doubt  remained,  the 
extract  from  the  letter  of  Dionysius  would,  I  think, 
remove  it.  It  was  inserted  to  represent  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  reporting  the  state  of  the  East  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  an  evidence  of  the  constant 
intercourse  between  Rome  and  the  East ;  and  the 
constant  recurrence  to  that  see,  not  only  from 
Africa  and  the  West,  but  also  from  Alexandria 
and  the  East.  And  this  is  quietly  and  unobtru- 
sively confirmed  by  the  following  statement :  — 
Among  the  lately  disunited,  but  now  united, 
regions  was  Arabia,  "  which,"  says  Dionysius, 
"  you  are  always  assisting,  and  to  whom  you  are 
now  writing."  It  was  so  natural  for  Dionysius 
(although  it  is  very  curious  how  he  got  to  know 
them)  at  Alexandria  to  inform  Stephen  at  Rome 
of  these  facts.  And  the  archives  of  Rome,  which 
contain  so  many  curious  documents,  to  have  re- 
tained no  copy  of  these  letters,  how  unfortunate ! 


No.  II.     STEPHEN. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Cyprianic  letters  intro- 
duce a  controversy  between  the  bishop  of  Rome 
and  the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor  on  the 
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question  whether  heretical  baptism  should  be  re- 
garded as  valid  or  not.  They  state  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  admitted  it,  ordering  that  all  those  who 
came  to  the  Church  from  heresy  should  be  received 
with  only  imposition  of  hands ;  while  the  African 
and  Asiatic  bishops  insisted  upon  their  being  bap- 
tized in  the  Church.  As  the  latter  would  not  obey 
the  order  of  the  Roman  prelate,  he  excommunicated 
if  not  the  African,  certainly  a  large  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  Churches.  Such  is  the  story. 
.  If  the  reader  shall  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  myself,  that  all  the  letters  in  Cyprian's 
volume  are  spurious,  nay,  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person ; 
then  the  letter  of  Firmilian,  giving  an  account  of 
his  own  excommunication  and  that  of  the  Churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  will  perish  along  with  them ;  and 
any  further  notice  of  Stephen's  proceedings  may 
seem  unnecessary. 

There  are  only  two  records  of  this  excommuni- 
cation. The  spurious  letter  of  Firmilian,  and  a 
letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (inserted  in 
Eusebius's  "  Church  History "),  which  communi- 
cates to  Sixtus  II.  (Stephen's  successor)  a  sajdng  of 
Stephen,  that  he  should  excommunicate  the  fur- 
ther part  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  that  he,  Dionysius, 
had  prayed  him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  would  be  also 
excommunicating  the  other  half,  which  held  the 
same  views.  But  if  Eusebius  really  knew  of  this 
letter,  now  to  be  seen  in  his  "  History,"  it  is  very 
extraordinary  that  his  "  Chronicle  "  should  contain 
no  notice  of  its  contents  ;  that  it  should  be  utterly 
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silent  about  this  excommnnication,  as  it  is  about 
Victor's ;  and  that  posterity  also  should  have  known 
nothing  of  either.  There  are  no  events  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  period  to  be  compared  with  them  in  im- 
portance if  they  be  true.  On  their  truth  or  false- 
hood rests  the  independence  of  the  Churches. 

The  actual  excommunication  is  only  learned 
from  Firmilian's  letter ;  and  as  neither  this  letter 
nor  its  contents  are  at  all  alluded  to  in  the  ^^  Book 
on  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  written  after  that  book  had  been  inter- 
polated ;  and  that  the  excommunication  of  Asia 
Minor  was  a  later  thought.  Neither  Stephen  nor 
Firmilian  are  introduced  in  the  book  as  authors. 

If  the  reader  will  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  extract  containing  the  account  of  this  excom- 
munication is  represented  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Eusebius  in  his  "Church  History,"  it  will,  I 
think,  convince  him  that  nothing  can  be  more 
improbable.  But  before  I  give  it,  I  will  adduce 
an  additional  proof  of  the  tampering  which  has 
taken  place. 

If  we  turn  to  the  seventh  book  of  Euffinus*s 
translation  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  we 
read,  "  While  Cornelius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage,  both  distinguished 
for  their  faith,  virtue,  and  piety,  a  question  arose, 
more  particularly  in  Africa,  whether  heretics  should 
be  rebaptized.  Cyprian  and  the  Africans  decreed 
that  they  ought.  Cornelius  and  the  Italians,  still, 
however,  preserving  union  with  the  Africans,  de- 
creed the  contrary,  believing  that  they  ought  to 
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keep  the  custom  handed  down  from  the  Fathers ; 
which  was,  that,  after  the  rejection  of  their  heresy, 
and  the  confession  of  the  truth,  they  should  be 
received  by  imposition  of  hands."  But  if  we  look 
into  the  history  of  which  this  is  the  translation, 
we  find  a  very  different  story  ;  namely,  that  "  Cy- 
prian, bishop  of  Carthage,  was  the  first,  at  that 
time,  to  require  heretics  to  be  rebaptized;  but 
Stephen,  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  no  inno- 
vation, was  very  angry."  There  is  no  mention  of 
Cornelius,  in  the  Greek  original,  in  connection  with 
any  controversy  with  Cyprian ;  and  Ruffinus's  ac- 
count is  not  a  mere  mistake  in  a  name.  It  is  a 
different  statement  of  fact  altogether,  opposing  the 
Cyprianic  letters  to  the  teeth.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  discrepancy  in  a  translation  remarkable  else- 
where for  its  accuracy.  A  little  further  on  in  the 
Greek  Eusebius  *,  Stephen  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ing to  some  one  concerning  Firmilian  and  Helenus, 
that  he  would  not  communicate  with  them ;  but 
Ruffinus  states  that  he  was  writing  to  Firmilian 
and  Helenus  that  no  one  should  communicate  with 
those  who  rebaptize  heretics ;  and  the  statement 
proceeds  so  confusedly  as  apparently  to  indicate 
that  an  interpolation  had  taken  place.  From  the 
general  accuracy  of  this  translation,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  manuscrij)ts  differed.  Both  were 
fable,  but  fable  wanting  unanimity. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Eusebian  notice  of 
Stephen's    excommunication    of    Asia    Minor,   in 

•  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  5. 
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order  that  we  may  see  how  improbable  it  is  that 
lie  should  have  inserted  it.  It  is  thus :  —  "  Diony- 
sius  addressed  his  second  letter  on  baptism  to 
Sixtus  II.,  which  points  out  the  judgment  of  Ste- 
phen and  the  other  bishops."  Who,  I  ask,  from 
such  a  preface,  would  have  imagined  what  was  to 
follow  ? 

"  He  [Stephen]  had  written  respecting  Helenus 
and  Firmilian  [as  usual,  no  sees  mentioned],  and 
all  [no  one  knows  what]  in  Cilicia,  Cappadocia, 
and  Galatia,  and  all  the  bordering  nations,  that  he 
should  no  longer  communicate  with  them,  because^ 
as  he  says,  they  rebaptize  heretics.  And  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  matter.  There  have  been  very 
large  synods  of  bishops  [in  Proconsular  Asia],  as 
I  hear,  who  have  passed  similar  decrees ;  and,  in 
behalf  of  all  these,  I  wrote  and  begged  of  him  not 
to  do  so." 

On  this  letter  Eusebius  has  not  a  note  or  a 
comment. 

/  also  ask  the  reader  to  look  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  matter.  It  was  the  excommunication  of  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  either  a  punishment,  or  an 
insult,  which  would  have  shaken  the  East  to  its 
centre.  And  Eusebius  is  made  to  introduce  it 
with  a  few  words,  not  even  describing  it  by  name; 
in  fact,  as  if  his  extract  related  to  some  trifling 
difierence  of  opinion,  adding,  at  the  close  of  the 
letter,  "  So  much  for  this  controversy." 

As  none  of  these  extraordinary  events  are  men- 
tioned in  his  "  Chronicle"  common  sense  seems  to 
assure  us  that  Eusebius  had  never  seen  this  letter 
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(it  is  very  unlikely  to  have  been  passed  unnoticed) ; 
and  that  it,  like  many  other  things,  has  been  in- 
serted into  his  '*  History  "  since  his  day.  The  two 
stories  of  Firmilian  and  Victor,  detailed  in  his 
"  Church  History,"  are  apparently  written  by  the 
same  pen.  The  language  and  manner,  as  far  as 
they  could  be,  are  the  same. 

Add  to  this  the  spurious  character  of  Firmilian^s 
letter  to  Cyprian,  the  utter  silence  on  such  an 
imperious  proceeding  maintained  by  their  co- 
temporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  no  doubt,  I 
think,  can  justly  be  felt  but  the  whole  story  is  a 
fabrication. 


No.  HI.    DIONYSIUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  two  Dionysiuses  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria  to  the  following  effect.  It 
is  given  by  piecemeal  in  three  works  attributed  to 
Athanasius,  one  being  briefly  designated,  "  On  the 
Opinion  of  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria," 
another,  "  On  the  Decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council," 
and  a  third,  "  On  Synods  ; "  and  all  of  them  written 
by  the  same  individual.  They  assume  that  Diony- 
sius of  Alexandria  had  been  charged  with  holding 
Arian  tenets ;  and  one  of  them  is  apparently  written 
to  prove  that  he  had  been  falsely  charged.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends,  and  I 
will  protect  myself  from  my  enemies ; "  and  Diony- 
sius might  well  have  used  it.     But  for  this  "  de- 
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fence,"  I  believe  that  we  should  never  have  known 
of  his  indiscretion.  But  whether  the  Alexandrian 
Dionysius  was  guilty  of  this  heretical  language  or 
no,  is  not  the  part  of  the  story  with  which  I  have 
to  do.  It  is  the  consequences  of  it.  Athanasius 
states  that  some  bishops  residing  in  the  Pentapolis 
had,  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  so  imbibed  the  tenets 
of  Sabellius,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  scarcely 
preached  in  the  Churches.  When  this  had  come  to 
the  ears  of  Dionysius,  he  sent  and  exhorted  the  here- 
tics to  relinquish  their  heresies.  This  they  refused  to 
do.  He  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  a  book  against 
them.  It  might  have  been  thought,  that,  as  arch- 
bishop of  the  province,  he  had  a  readier  and  more 
conclusive  mode  of  stopping  the  further  propa- 
gation of  such  teaching.  However,  in  the  work 
which  he  composed,  in  order  to  refute  their  Sa- 
bellian  notions,  he  pointed  out  the  humanity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  the  Father, 
but  the  Son,  who  had  become  incarnate  for  our  sal- 
vation. This  letter,  when  read  by  some  of  the  Pen- 
tapolitans,  seemed  to  them  to  savour  of  heresy ;  and 
not  only  to  distinguish  the  Persons,  but  the  substance 
also,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  "  without," 
Athanasius  says,  "  going  to  Dionysius  to  ask  him 
to  explain  his  meaning,  they  set  off  immediately  to 
Home  to  the  other  Dionysius,  and  laid  an  accu- 
sation against  his  Alexandrian  namesake."  Dio- 
nysius of  Rome  summoned  a  council,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  it.  The  council  was  highly  indig- 
nant, and  the  Roman  prelate  wrote  to  his  Alex- 
andrian namesake  to  inform  him  of  the  accusation 
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made  against  him,  and  of  the  synod's  opinion.  He 
also  published  a  work  against,  not  only  his  tenets, 
but  those  of  Sabellius  also.  When  this  letter 
reached  the  Alexandrian  Dionysius,  he  was  greatly 
shocked,  and  immediately  wrote  an  apologetic  letter 
to  his  Roman  namesake. 

This  is  the  story ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  It  was  intended  to  show  that  persons 
living  within  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  suspecting 
their  bishop's  orthodoxy,  went  instantly  to  Rome, 
and  laid  an  accusation  against  him ;  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  prelate  .had  to  exculpate  himself  to 
the  Roman  prelate.  We  have  already  seen  at- 
tempts to  assert  this  superiority  with  reference  to 
Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Alex- 
andrian prelate  is  now  brought  within  the  same 
circle.  Hitherto  he  has  been  introduced  as  asking 
advice  and  communicating  information.  Now  he 
is  a  criminal. 

But  this  story  will,  on  inquiry,  doubly  fall.  It 
will  fall  first  with  the  Athanasian  historical  docu- 
ments. If  they  cannot  be  sustained,  the  docu- 
ments containing  the  statements  out  of  which  this 
story  is  composed  will  fall  with  them.  They  are 
evidently  the  work  of  the  same  writer.  But  it 
will  fall,  I  think,  also  independently. 

The  *'  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers  "  and  the 
translation  by  Jerome  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Euse- 
bius  were,  in  my  view,  interpolated  prior  to  the 
concoction  of  the  Sardican  Council.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  that  council  in  either  of  them,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  been  held  a.  d.  347,  and  they  were 
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respectively  composed  about  a.d.  380  and  a.d.  392. 
Therefore,  any  statement  which  depends  upon  what 
I  may  call  these  Sardican  documents,  ought  not  to 
be  found  in  these  works  of  Jerome ;  and  this  story 
is  a  striking  exemplification  and  support  of  my  con- 
jecture. There  is  mention  of  a  letter  to  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  "  Book  on  Eccle- 
siastical Writers;"  but  that  is  nothing.  At  this 
period,  Dionysius  is  writing  every  week  to  Rome, 
either  to  a  bishop  or  a  presbjrter.  The  important 
part  is,  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  not 
named,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have 
been  the  case  had  it  contained  any  defence  of  so 
important  a  charge  of  heresy  against  such  a  j)arty. 
But  what  is  more  conclusive  is,  that  Dionysius, 
the  Roman  prelate,  is  not  named  in  these  works  as 
a  writer.  Victor  could  be  named,  Cornelius  could 
be  named,  although  their  alleged  productions  are 
only  letters ;  but  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
author  of  an  important  book  affecting  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Alexandrian  prelate,  and  a  portion  of 
an  important  controversy  is  omitted,  and  his  book, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  lost.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  idea  of  this  forgery  had  not  arisen  when 
Jerome's  works  were  interpolated.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  an  extract  of  the  Roman  Dionysius's 
work  is  extant.  I  admit  it;  but  where?  Only  in 
one  of  these  spurious  treatises  published  under  the 
name  of  Athanasius.  And  it  has  already  been 
observed  by  commentators,  that  the  Roman  Dio- 
nysius had  forestalled  the  language  of  the  Arian 
controversy ;  which  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  that 
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the  extract  was  written  after  the  Arian  contro- 
versy had  begun.  This  is  only  an  additional 
confirmation  of  its  forgery.  Not  only,  however, 
does  Jerome  never  mention  Dionysius  as  an  author, 
but  he  has  nowhere  mentioned,  among  the  works 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  any  one  of  the  treatises 
in  which  this  story  of  Dionysius  is  introduced, 
which  is  another  and  a  very  strong  proof,  that 
those  treatises  did  not  exist  in  his  day,  or  in  the 
day  of  his  interpolator.  This  forgery  was  clearly 
a  later  thought ;  and  it  has  no  support  elsewhere. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the 
work  "On  the  Holy  Spirit"  attributed  to  Basil, 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  When  first  I 
read  that  work  carefully,  I  could  not  but  ask 
myself.  Can  this  be  the  production  of  the  pride  of 
the  schools  of  the  ancient  world  ?  It  is  evidently  a 
medley,  and,  I  think,  by  different  hands.  It  con- 
tains much  that  is  mischievous,  placing  tradition  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  written  word,  and  much 
that  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Basil's  reputation. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  where 
he  says,  "  we  will  return  to  what  was  at  first 
intended,"  that  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
singly  regarded  ;  and  then  it  aims  to  prove  that  he 
is  God,  and  in  so  many  words.  In  the  last  chapter 
but  one,  where  the  writer  is  wishing  to  prove  his 
case  from  Church  doctors,  he  names  the  Roman 
Dionysius ;  but,  what  is  very  strange  indeed,  if  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
held  in  the  same  repute  then  that  they  are  now,  he 
gives  no  extract  from  any  of  his  works ;  but  he 
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quotes  some  passages  of  the  heretical  DionysLus 
of  Alexandria,  from  this  letter  of  apology  to  his 
Roman  namesake.  This  is  the  only  authority  for 
the  existence  of  this  story  beside  Athanasius  ;  and 
I  should  not,  from  its  style  and  contents,  believe 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  book  "  On  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  even  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  against  it. 
But  we  have  the  most  clear  proof  that  this  work 
was  not  written  by  Basil.  His  intimate  friend, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  published  an  oration,  or  a 
sort  of  biography  of  him,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
his  work  in  these  terms :  — 

"  Since  I  have  made  mention  of  his  theology,  and 
of  the  powerful  effect  of  his  preaching,  I  will  add 
this  account.  It  may  be  very  useful  to  many,  and 
prevent  their  suffering  harm  through  entertaining 
a  wrong  impression  of  him ;  while  it  is  aimed  at 
the  malignant,  who  seek  to  shield  their  own  wick- 
edness  by  casting  stigmas  on  others.  He  was  ready 
on  account  of  the  truth,  the  union  and  co-deity  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  or  whatever  other  word  might 
more  clearly  express  my  meaning,  not  merely  to 
quit  his  throne,  which  at  the  first  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  ascend,  but  to  endure  flight  and  death,  and 
even  the  previous  pains,  and  account  them  gain 
not  danger.  He  proved  this  by  what  he  did  and 
suffered.  When  he  was  condemned  to  exile,  all 
he  uttered  was,  a  direction  to  one  of  his  attendants 
to  take  the  writing  tablets  and  follow.  Still  he 
thought  it  wise,  following  the  counsel  of  David,  to 
use  his  words  with  discretion  in  the  time  of  trial, 
until  the  war  of  the  heretics  had  ceased,  and  days 
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of  freedom  had  arrived.  They  sought  to  catch 
from  his  lips  the  word  God  as  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  which,  being  true,  was  regarded  as  impious 
by  them  and  their  leader,  that  they  might  banish 
him  from  the  city,  and  possessing  his  see  as  a 
military  position  for  their  wickedness,  might,  as 
from  a  lofty  stronghold,  devastate  the  remaining 
churches.  But  he,  by  the  use  of  scriptural  ex- 
pressions, and  by  clear  texts  having  the  same 
meaning,  and  by  the  use  of  syllogistic  reasoning, 
80  gained  the  victory  over  his  opponents,  that  they 
<x>uld  not  contend  against  him,  but  were  tied  down 
by  their  own  words,  which  was  an  instance  of  his 
dialectic  power  and  ability.  The  book  which  he 
wrote  on  this  subject  shows  this.  The  distinct 
statement  that  the  Spirit  was  God  he  withheld  for 
a  time;  asking  of  the  Spirit  himself,  and  of  his 
companions  in  the  holy  war,  that  they  would  not 
blame  him  for  this  management,  nor  for  one  word 
lose  the  whole  in  that  irreligious  period.  That 
they  suffered  no  loss  by  the  language  being  with- 
held for  a  while,  if,  by  other  words,  the  same  doc- 
trine was  taught.  Salvation  was  not  in  the  words, 
but  in  the  doctrine.  That  the  Jews  even  would 
not  be  rejected  if,  seeking  our  communion,  they 
preferred  for  a  while  the  word  Anointed  for  Christ ; 
while  there  would  have  been  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  common  welfare  if  his  Church  had  been  con- 
signed  to  the  heretics." 

If  this  description  of  the  book  which  Basil  wrote 
be  compared  with  the  one  now  passing  under  his 
name,  it  will  be  found  that  they  cannot  be  the 
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same.  So  that,  independently  of  its  being  such  a 
book  as  it  would  have  been  utterly  beneath  Basil 
to  have  written,  it  is  a  diflferent  work  entirely. 
This  argument,  if  BasU  ever  did  write  a  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  hold  good  whoever  might 
be  thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  oration,  as  the 
book  was  then  extant. 

But  there  is  also  another  curious  transaction 
attached  to  this  late  forgery  of  the  Dionysian  story. 
Eusebius,  in  the  Greek  chroniclers,  is  represented 
as  allotting  nine  years  to  the  episcopate  of  Sixtus 
II. ;  but  in  his  "  Church  History  "  the  time  is  stated 
to  have  been  eleven  years.*  Although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  precision,  it  would  seem  that  he 
thought  the  deaths  of  Sixtus  II.  and  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  to  have  occurred  about  the  same  period. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Latin 
version,  places  both  the  deaths  in  the  same  year. 
Neither  he  nor  his  interpolator  had  anticipated 
this  story.  In  after  times,  when  it  had  been  in- 
vented, a  little  management  became  necessary. 
How  could  a  complaint  against  Dionysius  the 
Alexandrian  be  made  to  the  Roman  Dionysius, 
and  all  the  events  have  occurred  which  are  related, 
when  the  Alexandrian  may  have  died  before  the 
Roman  mounted  his  chair  ?  A  Cyprianic  letter  was 
composed  to  remove  the  difficulty.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing Sixtus  to  live  the  eleven  or  even  nine  years 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  had  given  to  him,  they  re- 
move him  in  two.     It  must  be  admitted,  however, 

♦  Li  the  Armenian  version  of  the  "  Chronicle'*  it  is  eleven 
years.    Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  27. 
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that  every  compensation  is  made  to  him.  He  re- 
tires from  the  world  in  a  glorious  martjnrdom 
under  Valerian.  Of  course  that  fact  is  unknown 
to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  his  interpolator. 

Indeed  Cyprian  martyrs  all  his  heroes,  and  at 
last  himself.  They  all  quit  this  sublunary  scene, 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  Confessors*, 
in  ecstatic  martyrdom. 
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That  a  bishop  of  Rome,  of  the  doings  of  whose 
ecclesiastical  ancestors  nothing  is  known,  should 
(a.d.  192)  suddenly  arise,  and  be  seen  shutting 
out  from  Church  communion,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Churches  of  the 
world,  comprising  not  only,  as  Valois  would  inter- 
pret it.  Proconsular  Asia,  but  the  whole  of  Asia 
and  the  Churches  bordering  upon  it,  for  breaking 
their  paschal  fast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  and  not  continuing  it  till  the  Sunday  (a 
custom  which,  it  is  admitted  in  the  story  itself^ 

♦  They  thus  write  to  Cyprian — **  Quid  enim  gloriosius  quidve 
felicius  ulli  hominum  poterit  ex  divina  dignatione  contiogere* 
qnam  inter  ipsos  carnifices,  in  ipso  interitu  confiteri  Dominum 
Deum  ?  quam  inter  saevientia  secnlaris  potestatis  varia  et  ex- 
quisita  tormenta,  etiam  extorto  et  excruciato  et  excarnificato 
corpore,  Christum  Dei  filium  etsi  recedente  sed  tamen  libero 
spiritu  confiteri?"  Cyprian  is  called  a  "rhetor,"  I  suppose 
to  explain  such  stuff;  but  it  was  forgotten  that  it  had  to  come 
from  the  pen  of  a  saffering  Roman  confessor. 
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had  been  the  practice  of  John  and  several  other  of 
the  Apostles)  is  a  deed  of  such  an  extraordinary 
and  monstrous  character  as  to  exceed  belief.  Yet 
if  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Histx>ry  "  of  Eusebius,  as  it 
is  now  in  our  hands,  is  a  genuine  and  unadulter- 
ated work  from  his  pen,  he  certainly  believed  this 
to  be  true.  The  story,  as  it  appears  in  that  his- 
tory, is  this :  —  The  Christians  of  all  Asia,  as  it  is 
termed  by  him,  broke  their  paschal  fast  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  might  be ;  while  the  rest  of  Christendom 
never  heeded  the  fourteenth  day,  but  carried  on 
their  fast  to  the  Sunday. 

A  controversy  is  said  to  have  arisen  on  this 
difference  in  usage,  and  synods  to  have  been 
everywhere  held  to  determine  it,  and,  among  other 
places,  in  Palestine,  Rome,  Pontus,  Gaul,  and 
Osroene.  Nothing,  therefore,  more  universal  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  synodal  letters  of  these 
councils  are  represented  as  being  extant  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius,  beside  some  letters  from  indi- 
viduals ;  and  they  all  decreed  that  on  the  Sunday, 
and  on  no  other  day  in  the  week,  should  the  pas- 
chal fast  terminate.  It  is  then  said  that  all  these 
synods  having  made  this  decree  sent  it  everywhere. 
The  letter,  however,  which  conveyed  the  Roman 
decree,  and  which  was  written  by  Victor  the  bishop, 
and  sent,  it  would  seem,  to  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  conveyed  much  more  than  their  opinion. 
It  was  a  word  and  a  blow.  In  plain  terms  they  were 
told  to  meet  together  in  council  and  change  their 
doings ;  if  they  did  not  do  so,  and  adopt  the  usages 
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of  the  other  Churches,  they  should  all  be  excom- 
municated. The  24th  chapter  of  the  5th  book  of 
Eusebius's  "  Church  History  "  opens  with  a  portion 
of  the  reply  of  Polycrates. 

'  We  keep  the  true  day,  neither  adding  to,  nor 
subtracting  from,  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
In  Asia  great  <rToi^s7a  repose,  which  shall  be  raised 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing,  when  he  shall 
come  with  glory  from  heaven,  and  shall  raise  all  the 
saints ;  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  sleeps  in 
Hierapolis,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  who  died  in 
old  age  unmarried ;  and  his  third  daughter,  having 
walked  in  the  Spirit,  rests  in  Ephesus.  Moreover 
John,  who  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  who 
was  a  priest,  having  borne  to  ^reVaXov,  and  martyr, 
and  teacher,  he  sleeps  in  Ephesus.  And  also  Polycarp 
in  Smyrna,  bishop  and  martyr ;  and  Thrasea,  bishop 
and  martyr,  from  Eumeneia,  who  sleeps  in  Smyrna. 
What  need  is  there  to  speak  of  Sagaris,  bishop  and 
mBTtjTj  who  sleeps  in  Laodicea  ?  and  of  Papirius 
the  blessed,  and  Melito  the  eunuch,  who  in  every 
thing  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  lies  in  Sardis,  awaiting  the  visitation  from 
Heaven,  when  he  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead  ? 
These,  all  of  them,  kept  the  day  of  the  fourteenth 
of  the  pasch  according  to  the  Gospel,  transgressing 
in  no  respect,  but  following  the  canon  of  the  faith. 
Moreover,  I  also,  Polycrates,  less  than  you  all, 
have  done  so  according  to  the  tradition  of  my 
relatives,  in  all  whose  steps  1  have  walked.  Seven 
of  my  relations  were  bishops,  I  am  the  eighth ;  and 
my  relations  always  kept  the  day  when  the  people 
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put  away  the  leaven.  I  therefore,  brethren,  having 
lived  sixty-five  years  in  the  Lord,  and  having  con- 
ferred with  the  brethren  in  other  countries,  and 
having  read  through  the  whole  Bible,  have  no 
dread  of  your  threatenings.  They  were  better 
than  I  who  said,  *  We  ought  to  fear  God  rather 
than  men.' " 

He  then  adds :  — 

"  I  could  make  mention  of  the  bishops  who  are 
present  whom  you  desired  me  to  convoke ;  and  I 
have  convoked  them,  whose  names,  if  I  write  them, 
are  very  numerous.  Having  seen  me,  they  as- 
sented to  my  letter,  knowing  that  I  have  not  acted 
carelessly  through  my  long  life,  but  have  walked 
always  according  to  the  Lord  Jesus." 

It  is  then  said  that  Victor,  having  received  this 
reply,  immediately  endeavoured  to  cut  off  as  he- 
terodox, from  the  common  unity,  the  Churches  of 
all  Asia,  with  the  Churches  bordering  upon  it; 
and  published,  by  letter,  that  all  the  brethren  in 
those  parts  should  be  utterly  excommunicate. 

These  proceedings,  however,  were  not  acceptable 
to  all  the  bishops ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  exhorted 
Victor  to  think  rather  of  peace,  and  brotherly  love, 
and  unity.  Sharp  letters  were  extant  from  some 
of  them.  Eusebius,  however,  only  selected  one, 
written  by  IrensBus,  in  the  person  of  the  Gaulish 
synod.  He  having  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  paschal  fast  should  not  be  broken  before  the 
Sunday,  still  respectfully  suggested  to  Victor  that 
he  ought  not  to  cut  off  whole  Churches  of  God  for 
preserving  an  ancient  custom ;  and,  after  having 
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Stated  something  which  itself  has  been  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  controversy  as  the  paschal  fast, 
about  the  existing  differences  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  fast,  he  adds :  — 

"  For  not  only  concerning  the  day  is  there  a 
controversy,  but  also  concerning  the  manner  of 
the  fast.  Some  think  they  ought  to  fast  one  day ; 
others  two,  others  more.  Some  measure  these 
days  by  forty  hours,  day  and  night.  This  variety 
has  not  its  origin  in  our  day,  but  has  existed  long 
before  us,  having  arisen  from  the  careless  practice 
of  prelates,  who,  by  foolishness  or  ignorance,  have 
thus  transmitted  a  custom  to  posterity.  But  these, 
as  well  as  we,  have  not  the  less  been  at  peace,  and 
the  difference  of  our  fast  confirms  the  unity  of  our 
faith." 

To  these  remarks  he  adds  the  following  anec- 
dote :  — "  Amongst  these  also  were  the  TrpetrSurspot 
before  Soter,  who  ruled  the  Church  over  which  you 
now  preside.  I  mean  Anicetus,  Pius,  Hyginus, 
and  Telesphorus,  and  Sixtus ;  these  neither  kept 
the  day,  nor  permitted  those  with  them  to  do  so : 
and  yet  they,  none  the  less,  communicated  with 
those  who  came  from  the  Churches  in  which  it  was 
kept,  although  the  keeping  of  it  was  more  offen- 
sive to  those  who  did  not  keep  it.  And  neither 
on  account  of  this  difference  in  manner  were  any 
excommunicated;  but  the  presbyters,  your  pre- 
decessors, sent  the  eucharist  to  those  belonging 
to  the  Churches  who  kept  it.  And  when  the 
blessed  Polycarp  was  in  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Anicetus,  although  they  had  some  little  differences 
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with  each  other  on  other  subiects,  their  peace  was 
not  broken,  not  loving  an/  contention'  on  this 
point.  For  neither  was  Anicetus  able  to  persuade 
Polycarp  not  to  keep  it,  since  he  nad  always  kept 
it  with  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles  with  whom  he  had  lived ;  nor  did 
Polycarp  persuade  Anicetus  to  keep  it,  as  he  said 
he  ought  to  keep  the  customs  of  the  presbyters, 
his  predecessors.  With  these  feelings  they  com- 
municated with  each  other.  And  in  the  church 
Anicetus  conceded  the  eucharist  to  Polycarp,  that 
is,  out  of  respect;  and  they  separated  in  peace. 
And  the  whole  Church,  consisting  of  parties  fol- 
lowing both  customs,  was  at  peace  also." 

If  the  reader  reflects  upon  this  account  it  will 
strike  him  as  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of 
it,  that  neither  IrensBus  nor  Polycrates  express  any 
doubt  as  to  the  power  or  authority  of  the  Roman 
bishop  to  interfere  abroad.  IrensBus  respectfully 
remonstrates ;  Polycrates  says,  "  who  cares ; "  but 
the  illegality  of  any  such  proceedings  i<*  never  even 
hinted  at.  The  prelate  could  issue  his  mandate, 
only  there  might  be  then,  as  now,  persons  who  would 
disregard  it.  And  yet  it  is  so  opposed  to  every 
thing  that  can  be  guessed  at  about  the  Church 
at  that  time,  that  it  is,  at  the  first  glance,  in- 
credible. It  appears,  however,  in  the  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History  "  of  Eusebius.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  make  a  statement  than 
to  refute  it,  particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  cotemporary  testimony.  But  if  we  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  I  think  the  story 
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will  win  no  favour  in  our  eyes.     Antiquity  knows 
nothing  either  of  Victor  or  of  his  excommunica- 
tion.     East   and   West   equally   ignore  it.     It  is 
only  seen  in  works  whose  testimony,  by  having 
been   so  frequently  adduced  in   suspicious  cases, 
has  lost  its  weight.     On  the  present  occasion  the 
witness  scruples  at  nothing.    Jerome  was  so  tickled 
by  the  story,  that  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Writers " 
he  has,  under  one  head  or  another,  given  the  whole 
of  it.     There  is  no  need  to  go  to  Eusebius.     We 
have  under  "  Polycarp  "  his  visit  to  Soter  at  Rome, 
which  is  said  expressly  to  have  been  on  the  paschal 
question.      Under  "  IrenaBua  "  we  have  the  sub- 
stance of  his  letter  to  Victor,  and  the  cause  of  it, 
the  excommunication.     Under  "  Poly  crates,"  whose 
only  work  this  letter  is,  we  have  the  whole  of  his 
letter,  wfraXov  and  all.     Jerome's  reason,  too,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  letter,  viz.  to  show  "  the  genius 
and  authority  of  the  man,"  is  singular :  he  made 
no  other  insertion  for  any  similar  reason,  and  there 
was  not  much  scope  to  show  the  genius  of  a  man 
in  that  letter.     We  have  also  under  "  Victor "  a 
confirmation  of  his  interference,  as  it  is  said,  "he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  pasch ; "  a  fact,  which  it  is 
strange  the  Roman   Church   has  never  recorded. 
"  Bacchyllus,"  also,  is  immortalised  by  a  statement 
purporting  that  he  wrote  on  the  pasch,  and  Theo- 
philus  of  CaBsarea  also.     But  although  this  witness 
asseverates   so   strongly   the   truth   of  this  most 
extraordinary  story,   Eusebius  had  clearly  never 
heard  of  it.     There  is  not  a  whisper  of  it  in  his 
"  Chronicle,"  though  it  was  an  event  of  vastly  more 
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importance  than  any  act  of  man  which  he  has 
recorded.  Even  the  Jerome  translation  is  only 
witness  to  a  part.  The  interpolator  was  modest 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  only  says  that  Victor 
gave  his  opinion  along  with  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
lates.* It  is  singular  that  if  Jerome  knew  both 
parts  of  the  story,  and  had  been  so  charmed  with  it 
as  to  go  so  largely  into  it  in  his  "  Book  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  that  he  should  make  not 
the  slightest  mention  of  the  excommunication  or 
controversy  with  Polycrates,  or  the  deprecatory 
or  angry  letter  of  the  bishops  in  his  translation  of 
the  "  Chronicle."  This  is  suspicious ;  and  so  is  the 
total  absence  of  any  other  testimony  for  so  noto- 
rious and  extraordinary  a  proceeding  which  agi- 
tated the  Church  from  one  end  to  the  other;  — 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  show  from  the  story  itself, 
that  it  is  entitled  to  no  credit. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  letter  of  Irenaeus.  He 
had  been  in  early  life,  according  to  his  own  account, 
a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  Whatever 
he  states  then  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that 
distinguished  prelate  must  be  regarded  as  strictly 
true;  it  is  what  he  had  heard  Polycarp  say,  or 
what  he  knew  that  he  had  done.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  own  trustworthy  character.  He 
was  a  very  able  man,  and  a  good  man,  as  his  work 
against   the   heresies,   still   extant,   testifies.      He 

*  The  see-saw  and  unnatural  way  in  which  he  describes  these 
synods  is  singular.  First  Palestine  in  the  East,  then  Rome 
in  the  West,  then  Pontus  in  the  East,  then  Gaul  in  the  far  West, 
and  then  Osroene  in  the  far  East. 
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wrote  that  work,  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  3rd 
chapter  in  the  3rd  book,  in  the  days  of  Eleutherus, 
A.D.  177 — 193.  Bom  in  the  East,  his  work 
shows  he  must  have  lived  there  a  long  time.  The 
information  it  contains  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  West, — not  even  in  Rome,  the  con- 
genial resort  of  heretics.  He  is  found  at  length 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  but  how  he  got  there, 
or  when  he  went,  is  unknown.  If  any  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  a  letter  from  some  Gaulish 
martyrs  to  Eleutherus,  IrensBus  had  not  been  at 
Rome  before  the  year  a.d.  177  ;  and  as  he  is  said 
to  have  been  made  bishop  of  Lyons  in  that  year, 
it  is  probable  he  never  had  been  there  at  all.  The 
knowledge,  therefore,  which  he  displays  in  his 
letter  to  Victor,  of  the  proceedings  of  five  of 
Victor^s  predecessors  in  the  paschal  controversy 
is  remarkable.  He  tells  Victor  the  behaviour  of 
Anicetus,  Pius,  Hyginus,  Telesphorus,  and  Sixtus, 
back  to  A.D.  119;  that  is,  within  twenty  years  of 
St.  John's  death ;  and  praises  Sixtus  with  the  rest 
for  not  having  excommunicated  the  Asiatics  of 
those  days,  for  continuing  to  celebrate  the  paschal 
fast  in  the  manner  they  had  been  used  to  do,  when 
that  apostle  and  several  others  were  with  them. 
This  is  more  than  curious. 

Again :  observe  what  is  said  about  Poly  carp.  He 
states  distinctly  that  Poly  carp  had  kept  the  14th 
day  of  the  moon  with  St.  John  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  with  whom  he  had  lived.  This  implies 
at  least  that  he  had  lived  with  three  or  four  of 
the  Apostles,  and  that  they  were  Quartodecimans. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  can  spare  Peter  or  Paul 
from  the  number.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
his  book  on  the  "  Heresies  "  (if  the  3rd  chapter  of 
the  3rd  book,  which  certainly  has  no  similitude  in 
any  other  part  of  his  large  work,  be  genuine), 
where  he  distinctly  says  that  Polycarp  had  been  a 
disciple  of  Apostles,  and  an  intimate  of  many  who 
had  seen  Christ;  and  this  is  the  very  same  Ian- 
guage  that  he  uses  in  the  same  chapter,  of  Cle* 
ment.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude  that, 
in  his  view,  they  were  cotemporaries.  He  also 
tells  us,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  Polycarp  was 
ordained  by  Apostles  to  the  see  of  Smyrna.  How 
many  there  were  we  cannot  say  ;  but  as  he  had  lived 
with  at  least  three  or  four  of  them,  perhaps  more, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  three  or  four  \7ere  con- 
cerned in  his  appointment :  there  must  at  least  have 
been  two.  Now  I  put  it  to  the  reader,  whether  it 
is  not  fair  and  natural  to  suppose  that  Polycarp 
could  not  have  been  born  much  later  than  about 
A.  D.  40,  to  satisfy  (not  possibly,  but  probably)  all 
these  statements.  He  had  been  intimate  with  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  many 
who  had  seen  Christ ;  which  means,  who  had  attended 
on  his  teaching.  When  we  reflect  that  the  days 
of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  though 
men  be  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  then  but  labour  and 
sorrow,  so  soon  passeth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone, — 
if  out  of  the  few  who  had  attended  Christ's  teach- 
ing he  had  been  intimate  with  many,— if  out  of  his 
eleven  Apostles  he  had  been  intimate  with  at  least 
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three  or  four,—  if  he  had  been  ordained  bishop  of 
Smyrna  by  at  least  two, — if  the  same  language  is 
used  of  him  as  of  Clement,  who  is  said  to  be  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
written  between  a.d.  58 — 65 ;  if  all  this  be  true,  it 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  supposition  that  he  was 
born  not  much  later  than  A.  d.  40. 

This  date  can  be  confirmed.  Ireneeus,  in  that 
chapter  in  the  book  against  "  Heresies,"  says  that 
Polycarp  wrote  to  the  Philippians;  and  he  gives 
extracts  from  the  letter  which  show  the  one  now 
extant  is  the  one  Irenaeus  possessed ;  and  it  clearly 
refers  to  the  one  which  Ignatius  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Polycarp  from  Philippi.  In  Ignatius's 
letter  he  requests  Polycarp  to  summon  a  council  at 
Smyrna,  and  elect  and  consecrate  a  bishop  for  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  and  send  him  to  that  city.*  But 
Ignatius  had  been  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Antioch 
A.D.  70,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Polycarp,  with 
such  a  commission,  must  have  been  a  person  of 
uncommon  character  and  fame,  and  long  standing 
in  the  Church;  and  this  letter  was  written  a.d. 
108.  Irenaeus,  therefore,  must  clearly  have  re- 
garded Polycarp's  birth  as  very  early. 

But  we  have  another  proof  of  it.  In  this 
same  chapter  of  his  work  against  the  "  Heresies," 
he  says  of  Polycarp,  "  whom  we  also  saw  in  our 
early  youth,  for  he  continued  for  a  long  while, 

*  It  would  have  been  amusing  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  Heros  and  the  Church  at  Antioch,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
episcopal  stranger.  AlS  Antioch  was  the  focus  of  order^  his 
canonical  ordination  would  have  excited  some  curious  inquir/. 
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and  was  very  old,  and  died  having  achieved  a 
glorious  martyrdom;"  which  means,  that  Poly- 
carp  died  in  the  eariy  youth  of  IrensBUS ;  and  in  his 
letter*  to  Florinus,  Irenaeus  fixes  the  period.  He 
states  that  when  a  boy,  and  with  Polycarp  in  Lower 
Asia,  he  had  seen  Florinus  (a  Roman  presbyter 
who  had  been  excommunicated  for  heresy)  flourish- 
ing in  the  imperial  court,  and  seeking  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  Polycarp.  The  natural  interpre- 
tation of  that  language  is,  that  the  court  was  at 
that  time  in  Lower  Asia ;  and  there  is  a  support 
to  such  a  statement,  since  the  emperor  Adrian, 
between  a.  d.  124 — 130,  according  to  the  chroni- 
clers, was  very  frequently  in  Asia;  and  whether 
the  emperor  had  been,  at  the  time  to  which  Ire- 
nsBus  alludes,  at  Smyrna,  or  in  some  other  of 
the  Asiatic  cities,  while  Florinus  might  be  on 
some  mission  at  Smyrna,  the  expression  would  in 
either  case  hold  good.  And  at  that  time  Polycarp 
would  certainly  be  very  old  (having  continued  a 
long  while)  ;  that  is,  on  our  supposition,  he  would 
be  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

So  far  all  the  information  which  we  can  collect 
seems  to  coincide.  Now  the  time  at  which  IrensBus 
was  writing  this  book  is  said  f  to  be  the  episcopate 
of  Eleutherus;  that  is,  between  a.d.  178 — 194. 
Suppose  the  period  be  divided,  and  it  be  thought  he 
was  writing  a.d.  186.  He  might  be  supposed  then 
to  be  somewhere  about  seventy  3'ears  of  age.  The 
book  was  not  written  by  Irena3us  in  his  youth,  we 

•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  20.  f  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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may  be  sure  of  that,  from  the  information  it  con- 
tains, as  well  as  from  his  designation  of  Papias,  an 
intimate  of  Poly  carp,  as  ap-xouog  avYJp.*  But  now 
comes  the  difficulty.  IrenaBus,  when  speaking  in 
the  book  against  "  Heresies  "  of  his  intimacy  with 
Polycarp,  seems  to  meet  an  objection  of  his  reader, 
as  if  he  had  heard  him  say,  "  You  !  you  see  Poly- 
carp! impossible;  he  was  dead  long  before  you 
were  bom.'^  "  No,"  replies  Irenaeus,  "  I  was  a 
boy,  and  he  was  very  old ;  for  he  continued  a  long 
while : "  from  which  language  there  is  a  natural 
inference  that  he  had  died  soon  afterwards  while 
IrenaBus  was  a  boy.  But  how  could  Irenaeus  have 
imagined  that  such  an  objection  would  occur  to  his 
reader,  or  how  could  he  have  met  it  in  that  way  if 
he  had  known  (as  he  is  made  to  say),  that  this 
very  old  man  had  not  only  not  died  at  that  period, 
but  had  been  so  brisk  and  lively  as,  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  afterwards,  to  have  gone  from 
Smyrna  to  Rome  and  back  again,  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  Anicetus,  whose  episcopate  ranges 
between  a.d.  160 — 170,  about  the  paschal  fast, 
and  some  other  matters  in  dispute  ?  How  could 
Irenaeus  have  talked  of  the  successors  to  Polycarp 
teaching  the  same  doctrine  that  Polycarp  had 
taught  even  to  his  day?  —  language  which  seems 
at  least  to  require  forty  or  fifty  years  to  justify  it ; 
when  he  knew  that  Polycarp  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom A.D.  16i),  possibly  within  ten  years  of  his 
composing  his  book.     My  conclusion  therefore  is, 

*  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  v.  31. 
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especially  as  there  is  no  record  in  antiquity  of  any 
extravagant  age  of  Polycarp,  that  this  story  of 
Poly  carp  is  as  a  whole  incredible,  and  that  there 
has  been  some  tampering  or  fabrication.  It  is  not 
my  particular  business  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff;  my  only  object  at  present  is  to  inquire  into 
the  authority  of  the  story.  If  one  part  of  the 
letter  to  Victor  is  a  palpable  fable,  the  other  por- 
tion deprecating  his  excommunication  of  the  Ori- 
entals falls  along  with  it ;  and  the  unsupported  ex- 
communication, in  itself  most  suspicious  and  in- 
credible on  other  grounds,  will  share  the  same 
fate.*  Before,  however,  I  leave  this  portion  of  the 
inquiry  I  will  add,  although  I  have  learnt  to  place 
very  little  confidence  in  statements  in  Martyr- 
doms and  Lives  of  the  Saints,  that  the  account 
of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  makes  him  say  to  the 
proconsul,  who  required  him  to  blaspheme  Christ, 
"  eighty-six  years  I  have  been  his  servant,  and  he 
has  never  injured  me."f  These  words  were  meant, 
I  believe,  to  express  his  age ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  proconsuPs  name  was  Statins  Quadratus.  In 
the  year  142,  L.  Statins  Quadratus  was  consul. 


*  My  belief  is,  that  this  story  has  no  support  from  the  Euse- 
bian  **  Chronicle,"  and  that  the  addition  of  Polycarp's  journey  to 
Rome  was  made  by  George  Syncellus,  or  some  one  before  him, 
from  the  Eusebian  '*  History."  In  this  present  case,  he  was  ex- 
tracting from  Eusebius  a  number  of  notices  of  prelates;  and 
between  Anicetus  and  the  next,  I  believe  was  inserted,  **  during 
this  episcopate,  Polycarp  coming  to  Rome,  converted  many 
from  heresy.** 

f  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  15. 
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But  this  story  of  Polycarp  and  Anicetus  con- 
tains another  statement  that  requires  consideration. 
Not  only  does  Irenaeus  say  that  St.  John  kept  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  but  also  that  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles,  with  whom  Polycarp  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  did  the  same.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  except  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Both 
preached  in  Asia  Minor,  and  St.  Paul  especially 
must  be  appropriated.  He  had  resided  in  Ephesus, 
the  city  of  St.  John,  between  two  and  three  years ; 
he  watched  over  it  for  a  long  period ;  and  when  he 
left  it  he  confided  it  to  Timothy.  Then  came  St. 
John.  We  cannot  suppose  any  change  of  custom 
in  the  Ephesian  Church  on  such  a  usage.  The 
days  for  celebrating  the  most  important  and  af- 
fecting events  in  the  history  of  Christianity  could 
not  have  been  altered  in  such  a  descent.  If,  there- 
fore, St.  John  kept  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon, 
we  may  be  sure  that  St.  Paul  did.  We  shall  feel 
no  difficulty  in  believing  that  St.  Peter  did.  But 
if  St.  John  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  with 
whom  Polycarp  associated  (by  which  must  be 
meant  all  those  who  laboured  in  Asia  Minor,  that 
is,  all  who  did  not  go  into  the  far  East),  kept  the 
fourteenth  day,  how  happens  it  that  all  the  other 
Churches  of  Christendom  had  a  contrary  apostolical 
custom  ?     To  this  question  I  see  no  answer. 

But  if  this  question  cannot  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, I  would  ask  another,  and  I  ask  the  reader's 
attention  to  it :  What  authority  have  we  for 
talking  of  any  diversity  of  usage,  or  any  usages 
at  all,  among  the  Apostles  on  this  subject;  or  for 
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believiDg  that  St.  John  adopted  the  day  ^^  when  the 
people  put  away  the  leaven  ?*'  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  he  can  point  out  one,  except  this  letter  which 
we  are  examining,  for  so  incredible  an  idea  as  a 
fixed  diversity  of  usages  on  such  a  subject  among 
the  Apostles.  There  is  no  other  original  authority ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  found  here  and  in  Jerome's 
"Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers."  This  part  of 
the  story  is  as  much  a  fabrication  as  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Asiatic  Churches  by  Victor.  I 
cannot  believe  that  St.  Paul  would  have  appcnntedi 
or  sanctioned,  a  continuation  of  the  fast  till  Sunday 
at  Ephesus;  and  that  St.  John  would  have  after- 
wards altered  it,  reverting  to  Judaical  usages ;  or 
that  St.  Paul,  the  lover  of  order  and  uniformity  in 
the  Churches,  would  have  established  or  sanctioned 
one  practice  in  Asia  Minor  and  another  elsewhere. 
There  is  still  another  difficulty. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that,  having  the  choice  of 
so  many  letters  all  bearing  upon  this  point,  Euse- 
bius  did  not  make  some  other  selection.  From 
whom  is  this  letter  ?  It  is  written  by  Irenasus  in 
the  name  of  the  brethren  in  Gaul ;  in  the  name  of 
the  Churches  over  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bishop ;  for  there  is  a  mystery  about  him. 
But  in  the  letter  from  the  two  Churches,  giving 
an  account  of  the  persecution  which  they  had  en- 
dured, only  one  bishop,  Pothinus,  and  Sanctus  a 
deacon  are  heard  of.  The  Christians,  therefore, 
were  probably  extremely  few  even  in  those  cities ; 
and  no  other  Gaulish  Churches  are  known  to  have 
existed  at  that   time.      Does  it  not  seem,  then. 
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rather  strange  to  hear  of  a  synodal  letter  at  all 
from  this  infant  community  ? 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  former  part  of  the 
letter.  Irenseus  is  said,  by  Eusebius,  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  fast  should  be  pro- 
longed till  Sunday.  This  is  not  the  least  curious 
part  of  this  story,  considering  that  Irenseus  was  an 
Asiatic,  and  the  disciple  of  the  supposed  champion 
of  this  usage.  "But,"  it  may  be  said,  "he  had 
changed  his  views  when  he  had  reached  the  West." 
If  so,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  would  have 
said  so  in  this  letter,  and  given  the  reasons  for  his 
change  ;  and  we  really  have  a  right  to  expect  that, 
if  he  had,  Eusebius  would  have  inserted  them,  for 
this  account  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  story.  But  nothing  is  said 
beyond  his  support  of  the  general  usage. 

Eusebius  then  presents  the  words  of  Irenseus  to 
the  effect,  that  not  only  in  the  day  was  there  a 
diversity,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  keeping  this 
fast ;  and  that  these  different  observances  arose 
from  those  in  authority  being  careless  and  igno- 
rant, and  thus  transmitting  erroneous  usages  to 
posterity.  Without  inquiring  whether  this  desig- 
nation applies  to  the  Apostles,  which  might  be 
argued,  I  proceed  to  point  out  what  certainly  does 
apply  to  them.  Irenasus  is  represented  as  having 
respectfully  suggested  to  Victor,  in  order  to  soothe 
his  fury,  that  his  predecessors  had  not  excommu- 
nicated the  Quartodecimans.  He  does  not  say 
that  the  Quartodecimans  had  committed  no  of- 
fence ;  or  that  they  did  not  deserve  excommunica- 
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tion ;  or  that  it  was  not  Victor's  business,  or  in  his 
power,  to  excommunicate  them.  Here  he  is  silent, 
and  only  pleads  that  it  would  be  kind  and  prudent 
not  to  do  so.  He  carries  his  history  back  as  far 
as  Sixtus  ;  why  he  stopped  there,  does  not  appear. 
If  the  Quartodeciman  usage  was  an  offence  (and 
it  is  presumed  to  have  been  so,  as  it  is  said  by  the 
Palestine  Council  to  endanger  salvation),  the  of- 
fence existed  before  Sixtus ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Roman  prelate  and  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
would  have  been  the  same.  But,  on  IrensBus's  own 
statement,  it  did  exist  before  Sixtus.  And  who  were 
the  offenders  ?  Several  of  the  Apostles,  and  almost 
certainly  St.  Paul,  if  not  also  St.  Peter.  An  argu- 
ment leading  to  so  foolish  a  conclusion  as  this  must 
do,  on  the  admission  that  several  of  the  Apostles 
were  Quartodecimans,  or  even  one,  could  never  have 
been  written  by  Irenseus.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  his  name  has  been  made  a  stalking-horse. 

Beside  this,  an  unfortunate  word  occurs  which 
brings  this  letter  down  at  least  two  centuries.  I 
mean  the  term  xpanlvy  applied  to  bishops.*     This 

*  Massuet,  quoting  Beveridge,  sajs  in  liis  previous  Disser- 
tations to  his  edition  of  Irenseus,  page  88.,  that  Kparuv  never 
signifies  "  to  rule,"  without  what  is  ruled  be  added ;  and  there- 
fore in  this  place  it  means  "  to  keep."  If  he  had  said  that  it 
never  means  *'  to  keep,"  without  what  is  kept  be  added,  he 
would,  I  think,  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  See  Basifs  Letters, 
66,  68.,  where  Kparely  is  used  absolutely  for  ruling ;  and  in  the 
first  instance,  I  believe,  it  is  applied  to  the  Oriental  bishops, 
although  the  able  and  learned  editor,  Maran,  thinks  it  refers  to 
the  Western  emperor.  As  I  believe  these  letters  to  be  spurious 
as  well  as  this  letter  of  Irenaeus,  they  may  have  been  written 
about  the  same  period. 
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use  of  the  word  appears  in  the  forged  letters  of 
Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the 
fourth  century ;  but  is  not  seen  so  early  in  genuine 
writings.  To  say  that  it  here  signifies  holding  the 
custom  is,  I  submit,  a  mere  evasion  of  a  difBiculty. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  Greek ;  in  the  second, 
why  did  not  Irenaeus  use  again  the  words  njpgiv,  or 
ijnrripsTvj  which  he  uses  so  frequently  ?  and,  thirdly, 
the  passage  of  TertuUian  *,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, suggests  the  interpretation  of  ''  rule,"  and 
gives  no  countenance  to  the  translation  of  "  keep." 
That  word  alone  speaks,  I  think,  rather  conclu- 
sively as  to  the  age  of  the  letter. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  remaining  proof  of  this 
excommunication.  Nothing  is  known  of  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  beyond  these  extracts  from  his 
letter  to  Victor.  I  must  therefore  confine  myself 
to  its  contents.  Singular  expressions  must  be 
passed  by.  The  man,  if  he  existed,  may  have  been 
an  eccentric  sentimentalist,  who  delighted  in  figures 
of  speech.  In  one  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  TTsraTiov^  as  applied  to  St.  John,  has  been 
quite  a  riddle  to  the  commentators.  What  can  he 
meun  ?  has  been  their  continued  cry. 

Further;  Polycrates  says  that  Thrasea,  bishop 

♦  In  the  beginning  of  the  treatise,  "  De  Virginibus  velandia,'* 
— that  virgins  should  be  veiled — he  says,  "  Hoc  exigere  veri- 
tatem  cui  nemo  prsescribere  potest,  non  spatium  temporis,  non 
patrocinia  personarum,  non  privilegium  region  urn.  Ex  his 
enim  fere  consuetudo,  initium  ab  aliqua  ignorantia  vel  simplici- 
tate  sortita,  in  usum  per  successionem  corroboratur,  et  ita  ad- 
versus  veritatem  vindicatur." 

p  4 
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and  martyr  from  Eumenia,  was  buried  in  Smyrna. 
It  happens  that,  three  or  four  pages  previous  to 
this  letter,  Eusebius  is  quoting  from  a  letter  of 
Apollonius,  an  orthodox  writer.  It  was  a  pecu* 
liarity  of  Eusebius  to  note  down  whatever  he 
learned  about  bishops,  martyrs,  or  writers.  In 
ApoUonius's  letter  *  he  found  the  name  of  Thrasea 
as  a  martyr ;  and  that  such  a  fact  might  not  be 
forgotten,  he  inserts  in  his  history,  "  And  he 
mentions  one  Thrasea,  a  martyr  of  those  times." 
It  was  a  practice  also  of  Eusebius,  to  which  he 
most  rigidly  adhered,  never  to  introduce  a  bishop 
without  naming  his  see  ;  and  if  so  much  as  a  page 
has  intervened  since  the  last  mention  of  his  name, 
again  to  attach  that  of  his  see.  If  we  consider  for 
a  moment,  this  custom  must  have  been  as  uni- 
versal as  it  was  necessary.  Suppose  that  I  were 
to  speak  of  bishop  Thomas,  who  could  tell  which 
I  meant,  of  the  eight  prelates  whom  he  would  find 
bearing  that  name  in  Gilbert's  list  ?  It  was  quite 
as  indistinct  in  those  days  to  give  only  the  pre- 
late's name,  as  it  would  be  now  to  give  the  single 
Christian  name  of  John,  Thomas,  or  William.  Of 
course,  comparatively,  only  a  few  names  of  prelates 
have  descended  to  us,  and  a  great  part  of  those 
have  no  duplicates.  When  we  read  of  Firmilian, 
or  Cyprian,  or  Victor,  we  need  no  further  in- 
formation ;  we  know  who  is  intended.  But,  even 
in  dealing  with  the  few  prelates  of  antiquity  whose 
names  have  survived,  we  need  sometimes  to  have 

•  Kuseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  18. 
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the  see  mentioned.  For  instance,  when  we  speak 
of  Dionysius,  is  the  reader  to  seek  him  in  Rome  or 
Alexandria?  Equal,  indeed  greater,  need  was 
there  in  those  days  respecting  most  common 
names,  for  there  were  probably  twenty  contem- 
porary bishops  named  Dionysius,  and  Maximus, 
Theodoras,  &c.,  men  well  known,  if  not  of  equal 
celebrity,  with  those  of  whom  we  know,  but  whose 
names,  from  circumstances,  are  now  lost.  Every 
document  ought  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
that  fails  in  these  particulars.  Judging,  there- 
fore, from  the  constant  practice  of  Eusebius,  which 
is  never  varied,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  where 
he  is  speaking  of  bishops  as  writers,  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  when  Eusebius  saw  the  name  of  Thrasea 
in  that  letter,  and  inserted  it  in  the  way  which  I 
have  described,  he  possessed  no  more  information 
about  Thrasea  than  that  which  he  there  gave. 
Had  he,  however,  seen  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  he 
would  have  known  many  facts  concerning  Thrasea, 
all  which  would  have  interested  him.  He  would 
have  learnt  that  he  was  a  bishop,  as  well  as  a 
martyr,  and  that  his  see  was  Eumenia  (although  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  a^o  EifjLBviag  was  a  second 
century  description  of  a  bishop's  see,  in  spite  of 
those  two  incredible  subscriptions  to  tlie  letter  of 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch).*  He  would  have 
known  also  where  he  was  martyred,  and  where  he 
was  buried;  facts  about  which,  if  all  be  genuine 
that  is  found  in  his  history,  he  was  very  curious. 

♦  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19. 
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As,  therefore,  Eusebius  merely  speaks  of  one 
Thrasea,  a  martyr  of  those  days,  with  no  mention 
of  his  being  a  bishop,  my  belief  is  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  which  is  in- 
serted almost  in  the  next  chapter. 

Again;  Polycrates  describes  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  as  a  eunuch.  This  is  a  fact  which 
Eusebius  nowhere  states  when  speaking  of  him  ;  a 
fact,  too,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  him,  would 
never  have  been  withheld.* 

Again ;  Polycrates  says,  that  *'  Philip  the  apostle, 
and  two  of  his  daughters,  who  died  unmarried, 
were  buried  at  Hierapolis ;  his  third  daughter  was 
buried  at  Ephesus."  Eusebius,  in  another  part  of 
his  "  History,"  f  as  it  now  stands,  has  also  quoted 
this  portion  of  the  letter  of  Polycrates ;  and  it  is 
very  suspicious  to  see  the  confusion  that  exists, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  reconcile  it, 
without  its  even  being  noticed  by  the  Chronicler 
of  the  world.  In  the  chapter  immediately  pre- 
ceding he  quotes  a  passage  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, to  show  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Philip 
were  married: — "Peter  and  Philip  had  children, 
and  Philip  gave  his  daughters  to  husbands."  In 
the  next  chapter  he  quotes  the  letter  of  Poly- 
crates, in  which  it  is  said  that   Philip  and  two 

*  This  is  still  more  strikingly  to  be  observed  in  Jerome's 
"  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers.*'  Under  the  name  of  "  Melito" 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  being  a  eunuch.  In  the  account  of 
**  Polycrates,"  the  whole  letter  is  inserted  ;  and  Melito  is  there 
described  as  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 

t  iii.  31. 
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unmarried  daughters  were  buried  in  Hierapolis; 
and  the  third,  without  any  mention  of  her  condi- 
tion, buried  in  Ephesus.  He  then  quotes  a  passage 
from  Gaius's  "  Dialogue,"  which,  he  says,  corrobo- 
rates the  above  statement;  and  it  is  this  —  that 
"  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  the  apostle  lived 
in  Hierapolis  in  Asia,  and  were  buried  there,  as 
was  their  father."  After  this,  he  finishes  by 
quoting  the  passage  in  the  Acts,  as  relating  to 
the  apostle  (although  it  distinctly  styles  him  the 
evangelist),  prefacing  it  by  saying  that  Luke,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  makes  mention  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist  living  along 
with  their  father  at  that  time  in  Csesarea  in 
Judaea,  and  being  endowed  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, thus,  "  We  entered  into  the  house  of  Philip 
the  evangelist,  which  was  one  of  the  seven,  and 
abode  with  him ;  and  the  same  man  had  four 
daughters,  virgins,  which  did  prophesy."  ♦  I  now 
put  it  to  the  reader,  whether  he  can  believe  that  a 
really  extremely  learned  and  acute  man,  whose 
habits  of  research  were  of  the  most  minute  and 
wearjdng  kind,  could  have  strung  together  such 
passages  as  these,  every  one  differing  from  the 
other,  and  treated  them  as  speaking  of  one  and  the 
same  family,  the  family  of  the  apostle  Philip,  and 
as  if  they  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other.     And  the  chapter  begins  as  it  ends. 

"  The  time  and  the  manner  of  the  death  (t€- 
TiBUTTj)  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and,  moreover,  the  place 

*  AcUy  xzi.  8. 
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of  their  burial,  has  already  been  pointed  out 
[alluding  to  a  most  suspicious  statement  which 
will  be  seen  hereafter].  The  time  also  of  John's 
death  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  will  be  learnt  from  the  letter  which  Poly- 
crates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  wrote  to  Victor,  bishop 
of  the  Romans :  also  it  tells  us  of  the  tombs  of 
Philip  the  apostle  and  his  daughters." 

And  after  having  given  the  extract,  Eusebius 
adds  so  much  concerning  the  death  (rsXeuT^)  of 
these. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  death  that  he  quoted  the 
passage,  but  for  the  place  of  burial.  He  had  ac- 
curately made  the  distinction  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter. 

I  will  candidly  state  that  I  believe  not  only  the 
letter  of  Polycrates  but  the  extracts  from  Gaius 
to  be  forgeries ;  and  my  impression  is  the  same 
about  the  letter  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to 
Soter,  which  is  connected  with  them. 

Polycrates  concludes  his  letter,  as  will  have 
been  seen  already,  with  telling  Victor  that  he  had 
summoned  a  council  as  he  had  desired  him,  and 
that  the  bishops  agreed  with  him ;  their  names,  if 
he  were  to  insert  them,  he  says,  were  many.  But, 
really,  if  he  had  given  Victor  credit  for  a  grain  of 
reason,  he  would  have  felt  that  the  more  names 
he  could  have  forwarded  to  the  Roman  prelate, 
the  more  likely  it  was  that  he  would  shrink  from 
so  violent  an  act,  and  he  would  have  inserted 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  what 
the   bishop   would   naturally  have   done  was  the 
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very  last  thing  that  a  forger  would  do.  It  would 
have  insured  detection  (except  they  were  headed 
like  Cyprian's  synodal  letters),  and  so  the  pseudo- 
Polycrates,  more  prudent  than  the  pseudo-Cyprian, 
did  not  commit  himself  to  names  at  all.  The 
same  caution  was  exhibited  as  we  have  seen  in 
Cornelius's  letter  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

These  two  letters  of  Irenaeus  and  Polycrates  are 
the  only  two  original  documents  on  which  the  ex- 
communication by  Victor  rests,  and  my  belief  is 
that  they  are  false.  With  the  exception  of  Je- 
rome's "Book  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  neither 
they,  nor  Victor,  nor  his  excommunication,  are 
ever  named  in  Christian  antiquity.  That  most 
startling  and  atrocious  act  left  no  trace  behind; 
and  the  presuming  little  Churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  disappear  also  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 


No.V.    COUNCIL  OF  ARLES,  a.d.  314. 

I   SHALL   summarily   state   my  difficulties  in  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  this  Council. 

The  Council  of  Aries  is^  not  heard  of  for  a  cen- 
tury after  it  is  said  to  have  been  held,  and  then  it 
is  called  a  plenary  council.  It  was  composed  of 
prelates  from  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even 
Britain.  The  emperor  Constantine,  in  his  letter 
to  Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  informs  him  that 
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Eusebius,  and  not  to  have  been  even  in  the  copy 
Ruffinus  had  before  him,  as  he  has  not  translated 
it.  It  is  one  of  several  documents  relating  to 
Africa,  and  not  in  their  original  language.  They 
are  all  untranslated  by  Ruffinus,  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  prove  that  Eusebius  knew  of  them.  In- 
deed, the  contents  of  this  letter  appear  to  me  to 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  forgery.  An  im- 
perial letter,  written  a.d.  314,  is  not  likely  to  have 
styled  presbyters  persons  "  of  the  second  throne." 

A  similar  objection  applies  to  the  letter  of  the 
emperor  to  Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  informing 
him  of  the  first  application  of  the  Donatists.  It 
is  inserted  (in  Greek)  in  the  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory "  of  Eusebius,  without  note  or  comment ;  and 
is  also  untranslated  by  Ruffinus.  The  emperor^s 
style  of  writing  too  is  equally  suspicious  with  that 
in  the  letter  to  Chrestus.  It  is  addressed  to 
Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  Mark;  and  a 
sad  puzzle  that  "  Mark  "  has  been.  Moreover,  as 
Her  Majesty,  in  writing  to  our  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  informing  him  that  she  had  sent  him 
a  complaint  for  his  investigation,  and  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  were  joined  with  him,  would 
hardly  say,  even  with  reference  to  the  limited 
number  of  English  prelates,  *'  I  have  ordered  your 
colleagues,  Thomas,  and  James,  and  William,  to 
go  to  Lambeth  ;  "  how  much  more  unlikely  would 
it  have  been  for  Constantine  to  have  written  in 
such  an  indefinite  manner,  when  the  selection  was 
from  the  prelates  of  the  Western  empire.  And 
yet  he  did  so  write  if  that  letter  was  his  com- 
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position.  And  we  may  imagine  the  bishop  of 
Rome  in  the  mean  time  looking  over  the  rolls  of 
episcopal  names,  which,  if  Cyprian's  letters  be  true, 
he,  as  far  as  respected  Africa,  had  sent  to  the 
Roman  prelate ;  and,  if  he  had  done  so,  doubtless 
all  the  other  primates  had  done  the  same;  and 
wondering  which  of  the  many  Reteciuses,  Ma- 
tern  uses,  and  Marinuses,  he  would  have  to  enter- 
tain at  the  Lateran. 

The  presence,  too,  at  the  Roman  Council  of  a 
bishop  of  Milan  with  his  suffragans,  is  much  more 
intelligible,  if  we  understand  a  fabrication  of  this 
council  in  the  fifth  century  rather  than  an  actual 
occurrence  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  As  he 
was  not  included  in  the  Donatist  request  (which 
itself  can  never  have  been  an  original  document), 
and  there  is  no  account  of  the  emperor  having 
ordered  his  attendance,  Romish  writers  conclude 
that  Miltiades  summoned  him. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  acts  of  the  Aries  Council 
forgery  is  manifest,  recollecting  its  date,  a.d.  314. 
The  first  canon  will  not  bear  investigation :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  on  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  pasch,  that  we  observe  it  on  one  day  and  at 
the  same  time  throughout  the  whole  world ;  and 
that,  according  to  custom,  you  send  letters  to  all 
(bishops)." 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  letter  of  the  council  to 
Silvester,  the  Roman  prelate,  its  contents  will  not 
remove  the  doubt  that  must  be  immediately  felt  of 
the  genuineness  of  any  letter,  from  such  a  council 
to  the  Roman  prelate,  and  more  particularly  for 
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the  object  specified.  It  notifies  its  canons  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  that  he  may,  on  account  of  his  larger 
field  of  jurisdiction,  transmit  them  throughout 
Christendom.  Moreover,  if  this  letter  be  looked 
upon  as  genuine,  this  is  the  original;  and  really 
we  ought  to  suppose,  that  in  a  plenary  synod,  at 
which  several  learned  Gauls  and  Italians  were  pre- 
sent, there  might  have  been  found  at  that  period 
one  who  could  write  Latin  not  only  intelligibly, 
but  with  some  neatness. 

There  are  still  some  difficulties  of  another  kind. 
The  council  was  summoned  for  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, A.D.  314.  The  examination  of  the  Donatist 
complaint  would  occupy  a  long  or  a  short  time. 
If  short,  is  it  likely  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
would  have  been  summoned  to  Aries,  as  the  sub- 
scriptions lead  us  to  suppose?  But,  under  any 
circumstances,  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  the  Do- 
natists,  after  the  council,  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  emperor  (it  cannot  be  thought  they  were  such 
special  favourites  as  to  have  a  public  conveyance 
assigned  to  them),  and  occasion  that  letter  to  be 
sent  to  the  council  before  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  on  the  eighth  day  of  October. 
After  that  battle,  few,  I  think,  will  imagine  it 
likely  that  they  would  have  reached  him ;  or  that 
the  prelates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  British  bishops, 
would  have  been  content  to  be  staying  at  Aries 
making  these  two-and-twenty  canons  until  hia 
letter  arrived,  which  would  be  in  the  next  year. 
If  they  did,  and  he  on  his  return  found  them  all 
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still  there,  it  is  not  suprising  to  see,  at  the  end  of 
the  council's  letter  to  Silvester  —  "  Tunc  tsedians 
jussit  omnes  ad  suas  sedes  redire.  Amen."  It 
is  on  these  grounds  that  I  suspect  this  Council. 


No.  VI.    COUNCIL  OF  SARDICA. 

Having  looked  at  the  documents  which  relate  to 
Roman  interference  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt ;  and  having  shown,  as  I  trust, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them,  I  will 
now  notice  the  evidence  relating  to  a  council  which 
is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Sardica  in  lUyria, 
a.d.  347. 

In  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  it  is  a 
most  important  council.  Its  antecedents  are  most 
important,  and  its  acts  are  most  important.  Se- 
veral canons  are  stated  to  have  been  passed  by  it, 
and  two  of  them  are  the  statutory  basis  of  the 
Roman  supremacy.  The  conduct  of  the  champions 
of  the  Roman  Church,  in  respect  of  these  canons,  is 
very  significant  of  their  estimation  of  their  prelate's 
claim  to  supremacy  by  divine  authority. 

As  this  claim  is,  generally  speaking,  of  too  misty 
a  character  to  be  acceded  to  by  any  well  informed 
mind  not  bom  in  their  communion,  the  Romish  ad- 
vocates are  glad  to  be  able  to  point  to  any  acknow- 
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ledgment  by  the  Church,  no  matter  how  obtained, 
of  a  supremacy  in  the  Roman  bishop  so  early  as 
the  fourth  century.  And  although,  as  will  be  seen 
in  this  case,  the  acknowledgment  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  denial  of  that  divine  claim,  they  never- 
theless prefer  the  actual  statute  to  the  sickly  ima- 
gination. The  canons  supposed  to  be  passed  at 
this  council  will  not  be  noticed  in  this  volume, 
their  place  being  in  the  next  century,  when  they 
first  appear.  But  I  must  here  insert  one  of  them 
to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  it,  and 
to  understand  why  this  council  and  its  canons 
were  (as  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  prove)  forged 
by  the  Roman  Church.  I  am  translating  from 
the  Latin  copy :  — 

Seventh  Canon. 

"Bishop  Hosius  said  —  *It  is  decreed,  that,  if 

a  bishop  has   been   accused,   and  the   assembled 

bishops  of  that  province  shall  try  him,  and  depose 

him  from  his  rank;  and  if  the   deposed  prelate 

shall  appeal,  and  fly  to  the  bishop  of  the  Roman 

Church,  and  desire  to  be  heard,  and  that  prelate 

shall  think  that  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  given, 

then  let  him  write  to  the  bishops  of  a  neighbouring 

and   near  province   [in  finitima  et  prapinqua  pro* 

vincia]y  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  case,  and  give 

a  just  decision.   And  should  the  deposed  prelate  ask 

the  Roman  bishop  to  send  one  of  his  presbyters 

to  assist  at  the  trial,  that  he  may  do  so  if  he  likes ; 

and  if  he  shall  think  it  right  to  send  any  pres- 

q3 
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byters  to  be  present  at  the  trial  with  his  authority, 
he  may  do  so.  But  if  he  shall  think  the  bishops 
able  to  decide  the  matter,  he  will  do  as  he  thinks 
best;  " 

Of  course,  if  there  were  any  original  inherent 
divine  authority,  this  canon  is  an  insulting  denial 
of  it,  for  the  Church  is  clearly  conferring  a  new 
right.  This  is  seen  more  clearly  still  in  tiie  third 
canon,  where  Hosius,  in  introducing  a  similar 
enactment,  prefaces  it  by  saying  —  "  If  it  be  your 
pleasure,  let  us  honour  the  memory  of  St.  Peter 
the  apostle,  and  refer  the  appeal  of  the  deposed 
prelate  to  the  judgment  of  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome." 
But,  in  these  days,  the  divine  claim  was  not  in 
existence,  and  the  canon  was  not  worded  to  meet 
it.  The  point  at  that  period  contended  for  was 
an  appellant  authority  over  as  many  countries  as 
would  submit  to  it ;  because  the  moment  that  any 
Church  allowed  any  of  its  deposed  prelates  to  appeal 
to  a  foreign  bishop,  its  own  independence  was  gone. 
And  as  the  Roman  prelate,  to  encourage  appeals, 
would  be  tempted  to  support  the  appellant,  the 
greater  the  scoundrel,  the  more  likely  he  was  to 
succeed.  The  history  of  the  following  centuries 
shows  the  disgraceful  conflicts  which  this  council 
was  forged  to  support. 

The  documents  on  which  it  rests  are  those  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria.  Fragments  or  translations  of  these  docu- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  works 
of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers ;  and  some  additions 
were  discovered  by  MafFei  in  the  archives  of  the 
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chapter  of  Verona.*  But  the  question  will  de- 
pend upon  the  genuineness  of  these  Athanasian 
documents. 

To  place  the  subject  more  fully  before  the 
reader,  and  make  it  more  intelligible  to  him,  I  will 
give  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Athanasian 
documents  as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  council. 

It  has  been  already  said  in  the  text,  that  these 
documents  give  a  representation  of  Meletius 
different  from  what  may  be  collected  from  the 
synodal  letter  of  the  Nicene  Council. f  They  say 
that  he  had  been  deposed,  in  a  synod  of  Egjrp- 
tian  bishops,  for  many  crimes,  and  principally 
for  having  sacrificed  to  idols;  that  he  became  a 
schismatic;  and  that  his  followers  were  called 
after  him,  Meletians.  They  were  not  friendly  to 
the  Alexandrian  prelates,  and  had  spoken  evil  of 
Peter,  Achillas,  and  Alexander.  Although  they 
had  been  favourably  received  by  the  Nicene 
Council,  they  continued  their  enmity ;  and,  on  the 
accession  of  Athanasius,  who,  five  months  after  the 
Nicene  Council,  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
began  again  to  disturb  the  Churches. 

They  then  state  that  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  the  patron  of  the  Arian  heresy,  having 
heard  of  their  proceedings,  sent  to  them,  and  by 
promises  made  them  his  friends ;  that  he  then 
wrote  to  Athanasius,  desiring  him  to  receive 
Arius,     On  his  refusal,  Eusebius  represented  to 

♦  Osservazioni  Litterarie,  vol.  iii.  f  "^  P-  ^9* 
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the  emperor  Constantine,  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  wilfubiess  and  obstinacy  of  Athanasius,  peace 
would  soon  be  restored  to  the  Church ;  and  he 
suggested  to  him  to  order  Athanasius  to  re-admit 
Arius.  The  emperor  complied  with  his  request, 
and  a  portion  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  is  in- 
serted. "  Now  that  you  know  my  will,  oflTer  no 
hindrance  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
Church.  If  I  shall  know  that  you  disobey,  I  ivill 
send  some  one  to  depose  you,  and  remove  you 
from  your  place."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  a  letter  conceived  in  such  terms  is  incredible. 
The  Athanasian  documents  then  proceed  to  say, 
that  Athanasius  declined  to  obey  the  emperor's 
order,  informing  him  that  there  could  be  no  union 
between  a  heresy  which  fights  against  Christ  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  With  this  reply  the  emperor 
is  satisfied,  which  is  also  curious. 

Eusebius,  being  thus  foiled,  sent  to  the  Meletians, 
requesting  them  to  invent  some  charges  against 
Athanasius,  and  present  them  to  the  emperor. 
They  accordingly  brought  to  the  court  a  complaint 
respecting  some  claim  for  linen  vestments  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  Egyptians.  This  accusation, 
however,  failed;  as  Apis  and  Macarius,  two  of 
Athanasius's  presbyters,  by  a  lucky  chance,  which 
we  shall  see  always  befel  Athanasius,  were  in  the 
city  at  the  time ;  and  they  denied  its  truth,  and 
the  calumniators  were  condemned.  The  emperor 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Athanasius,  in  which  he 
spoke  severely  of  his  opponents ;  at  the  same  time 
ordering  him  to  pay  him  a  visit.     This  coming  to 
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the  ears  of  Eusebius,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Mele- 
tians  to  await  the  approach  of  Athanasius,  and 
present  some  other  accusation.  They  did  so ;  and 
when  Athanasius  arrived,  they  accused  Macarius  of 
breaking  a  sacred  chalice,  and  Athanasius  of  having 
sent  a  bag  of  gold  to  one  Philumenus.  The  em- 
peror having  investigated  the  charges  in  a  suburb 
of  Nicomedia,  and  finding  them  fabe,  expelled  the 
calumniators  from  his  court,  and  sent  back  Athana- 
sius to  his  see  with  a  commendatory  letter. 

It  would  now  be  natural  to  expect  that  we 
should  hear  of  no  more  charges ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  disgraceful  expulsion  from  the  court,  the 
Meletians,  in  a  short  time,  renewed  their  disturb- 
ances.  They  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Mareotis  was  a  portion  of  the  country  border- 
ing  on  Alexandria ;  and  the  Meletians,  it  is  said, 
had  never  gained  a  footing  in  it.  It  was  divided 
into  districts,  the  clergy  performing  their  duties 
in  the  district  churches.  At  this  time  Ischyras,  a 
man  of  bad  character,  professing  himself  a  clerk, 
endeavoured  to  mislead  the  people  of  one  of  the 
districts.  The  presbyter  belonging  to  the  place, 
having  discovered  his  practices,  informed  Athana- 
sius, who  was  then  on  his  visitation.  He  imme- 
diately sent  Macarius  to  summon  Ischyras  before 
him.  Macarius  found  him  sick,  and  lying  in  a  cell ; 
and  he  enjoined  his  father  to  forbid  his  doing  what 
had  been  alleged  against  him.  In  revenge,  Ischy- 
ras, on  his  recovery,  passed  over  to  the  Meletians. 
On  receiving  this  accession  to  their  party,  the 
Eusebians  and  Meletians  at  last  invented  the  story 
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that  Macarius  had  broken  a  sacred  chalice  [it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  had  already 
been  charged  against  Macarius,  and  he  had  been 
acquitted  by  the  emperor],  and  a  very  horrible 
crime  against  Athanasius,  that  he  had  murdered 
one  Arsenius.  To  support  this  latter  accusation 
they  hid  Arsenius,  and  carried  about  a  hand  to 
convey  the  impression  that  his  body  had  been  cut 
to  pieces.  They  said,  also,  that  Ischyras,  whom 
they  did  not  know  [although  a  few  lines  before  he 
is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  them],  was  a  pres- 
byter. This  was  necessary  to  give  a  greater  colour 
to  their  charge.  The  friends  of  Ischyras,  hearing 
of  these  proceedings,  reproved  him  for  his  share  in 
them ;  and  he  came  to  Athanasius  in  tears,  and  said 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done  by  Macarius, 
and  that  he,  Ischyras,  had  been  suborned  by  the 
Meletians.  In  proof  of  this,  Athanasius  inserts 
a  letter  from  Ischyras  to  himself;  which,  so  far 
from  vindicating  Macarius,  says  nothing  about 
him  and  the  chalice,  but  acquits  Athanasius  of 
having  broken  a  chalice,  and  of  overturning  a 
holy  table  (a  crime  with  which  he  had  never  been 
charged) ;  and  is  silent  about  the  murder  with 
which  he  had  been  charged. 

This  confession  of  Ischyras,  however,  whatever 
it  was,  Athanasius  says,  might  have  been  expected 
to  stay  the  calumny;  but  still,  notwithstanding, 
they  again  spread  abroad  the  same  charges  against 
him,  and  carried  them  to  the  emperor ;  that  the 
emperor  had  previously  heard  of  the  chalice  in 
Psammathia,  and  had  acquitted  him  [it  was  not 
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him  but  Macarius] ;  that  the  emperor  sent  a 
letter  to  Dalmatius,  the  censor  at  Antioch,  desiring 
him  to  investigate  the  charge  of  murder.  Atha- 
nasius  was  accordingly  summoned  to  clear  himself. 
But  he,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  paid  at  first  no 
attention  to  the  summons  [not  a  very  likely  tale]. 
Afterwards,  however,  hearing  the  emperor  was  in 
a  stir  about  it,  he  wrote  to  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
and  also  sent  a  deacon  to  learn  something  of  Ar- 
senius,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  five  or  six  years, 
Arsenius,  to  make  a  long  tale  short,  says  Athanasius, 
was  at  length  found.  He  had  been  concealed  first 
in  Egypt,  but  was  discovered  hidden  at  Tyre.  On 
being  found  he  would  not  own  himself  to  be  Arse- 
nius, until  he  had  been  recognised  in  the  judgment 
hall  belonging  to  Paul  the  bishop,  when  for  shame 
he  could  no  longer  deny  himself.  He  behaved  in 
this  manner  that  the  plot  might  not  be  discovered, 
as  he  was  in  compact  with  the  Eusebians. 

When  Arsenius  had  been  found,  Athanasius  re- 
ported it  to  the  emperor,  and  also  recalled  to  his 
mind  that  he  had  already  acquitted  Macarius  at 
Nicomedia  of  the  breaking  of  the  chalice.  The 
emperor  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  investiga- 
tion before  Dalmatius,  and  stopped  Eusebius  and 
his  party,  who  were  then  proceeding  into  the  East 
to  condemn  Athanasius. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  murder, 
out  of  several  letters  he  presents  one  from  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Thessalonica,  to  Athanasius,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  a  very  singular  docu- 
ment indeed.     It    commences    by  congratulating 
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one  Serapion  for  magnifying  his  father's  memory 
by  his  own  pious  life,  speaks  highly  of  one  Sozon, 
and  concludes  by  saying,  that  "  the  deacon  Maca- 
rius  had  given  him  pleasure  by  writing  to  him 
from  Constantinople ;  that  Archaf  [John,  the  chief 
Meletian  conspirator]  was  in  disgrace  for  giving 
out  that  a  man,  who  was  in  reality  yet  alive,  had 
been  murdered."  That  is  all  that  is  said.  Sup- 
posing that  one  of  Athanasius's  deacons  had  written 
from  Constantinople  to  Thessalonica  to  inform  its 
bishop  of  Athanasius's  escape  from  the  horrible 
accusation  laid  against  him,  this  is  a  very  extraor* 
dinary  letter  of  congratulation. 

But  it  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  letter 
from  Arsenius  to  Athanasius.  He  had  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Eusebians  to  aid  in  a  charge 
of  murder  against  Athanasius,  and  a  letter  is  ex- 
pressly inserted,  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  been 
discovered,  to  show  more  clearly  the  wickedness 
of  his  calumniators.  We  should  expect  to  find  in 
it  feelings  of  shame,  and  the  bitterest  self-reproach. 
But,  so  far  from  it,  Arsenius  must  have  forgot  his 
crime  altogether ;  the  charge  is  never  once  alluded 
to ;  there  is  no  sign  of  sorrow.  He  writes  to  his 
most  dearly  beloved  pope  that  he  will  no  longer 
hold  communion  with  schismatics,  and  that  he  will 
very  shortly  come  to  see  him;  and  concludes  by 
wishing  him  health  in  the  Lord  for  many  years. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  letter  is  that  said  to 
be  written  by  Constantine  to  this  John,  or  Archaf, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Meletians  in  their 
diabolical    machinations.      He   had   confessed   his 
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crime  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor.  We  might  have 
expected  to  hear  of  his  having  been  immediately 
transferred  to  the  hangman.  No  such  thing. 
The  emperor  writes  to  him,  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  had  received  from  his  Prudence's  letter.  He 
was  delighted  that  he  had  laid  aside  all  littleness 
of  mind,  and  was  joined  to  the  Church,  and  one 
with  Athanasius.  And,  as  a  reward  for  his  con- 
duct, he  oflTers  him  a  public  conveyance  to  come 
and  see  him,  that  he  may  have  the  enjoyment  of 
the  emperor's  presence.  The  conclusion  of  the 
letter  to  this  self-convicted  conspirator,  this  infa- 
mous and  confessed  felon,  is,  "  May  God  preserve 
you  continually,  dearly  beloved  brother." 

Wonders,  however,  do  not  cease  in  this  history. 
In  spite  of  the  confession  of  the  conspirators,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  dead  man  alive,  the  Euse- 
bians  set  the  Meletians  at  work  again ;  and  the 
same  charges  are  again  brought  forward.  And, 
what  is  most  strange,  although  the  emperor  knew, 
from  having  several  times  investigated  the  story 
of  the  chalice,  that  that  charge  was  a  falsity ;  and 
although  he  knew  that  (as  he  says)  Arsenius 
being  alive,  could  not  have  been  murdered,  yet  he 
ordered  a  new  investigation  to  take  place  at  Tyre, 
and  to  be  conducted  against  the  accused  with  re- 
markable severity.  The  count  Dionysius  was  sent 
to  preside  at  it ;  a  military  attendance  was  granted 
to  the  Eusebians ;  Macarius  was  taken  to  Tyre  in 
the  custody  of  soldiers ;  and  Athanasius  was  com- 
pelled to  attend. 

The  inquiry  commenced,   and  the   charges  as 
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Here  we  must  suppose  him  to  stay  till  after  the 
death  of  Constantine,  a.d,  337. 

Athanasius  then  states  that,  on  the  occurrence 
of  that  event,  Constantine,  the  son,  sent  him  back 
to  Alexandria  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  that 
his  father  had  only  exiled  him  in  mercy,  to  save 
him  from  his  enemies ;  and  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  restore  him,  only  he  was  prevented  by 
death. 

This  account  adds  to  the  marvels  of  the  history. 
It  would  surely  have  seemed  a  more  just  and 
natural  way  of  saving  Athanasius  from  his  enemies 
to  have  sent  them  into  exile. 

No  sooner,  however,  is  Athanasius  restored  to 
his  see,  than  the  Eusebians  commence  their  plot- 
tings  again.  They  bring  charges  against  him  of 
homicides  and  slaughter!  after  his  ^m.  They 
send  legates,  and  accuse  him  to  the  three  Au- 
gustuses, and  to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Athanasius,  hearing  of  this,  sends  legates  on  his 
part ;  who,  having  gone  to  Rome,  so  refute  the 
statements  of  the  Eusebian  legates,  that,  for  shame, 
they  leave  Rome  in  a  great  hurry.  One  of  them, 
although  ill,  went  away  by  night.  These  Eusebian 
legates  had  asked  Julius  to  write  to  one  Pistus,  as 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Alexandrian  clergy, 
when  they  came,  told  Julius  that  this  Pistus  was 
an  Arian,  who  had  been  excommunicated,  and  that 
his  consecrator  was  Secundus,  who  also  had  been 
excommunicated  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  Before, 
however,  the  Eusebians  left  Rome,  they,  thinking 
to    frighten   Athanasius,   asked   Julius  to  call  a 
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council.  They  pledged  themselves  to  attend  it, 
and  prove  all  that  they  had  said  against  Athana* 
sius.  Beside  this,  even  when  they  had  returned 
home,  a  letter  of  a  similar  import  was  sent  to 
Julius  from  the  Oriental  prelates,  not  only  re- 
questing him  to  call  a  council,  but,  if  he  liked,  to 
be  himself  the  judge. 

In  the  meantime  the  Eusebians,  on  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  church  at  Antioch,  which,  begun  by 
Constantine,  had  been  finished  by  Constantius, 
assembled  a  council ;  and,  without  waiting  for  that 
which  they  had  asked  Julius  to  call,  they  deposed 
Athanasius  and  elected  one  Gregory,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  city,  in  his  room.  He  was  sent 
to  Alexandria,  not  accompanied  by  clergy,  like  a 
bishop,  but  by  soldiers.  On  his  arrival  the  utmost 
'►confusion  prevailed.  Athanasius  gives  opposite 
accounts  of  his  own  conduct.  In  one  he  says  that 
he  fled  from  Alexandria  before  Gregory  had  ar- 
rived. In  the  other  that  he  stayed  till  after  the 
attack  and  destruction  of  one  of  the  churches ;  and 
that  it  was  not  until  their  approach  to  the  one  in 
which  he  was,  that  he  betook  himself  to  flight. 
He  gives  a  frightful  account  of  the  atrocities  that 
were  committed  in  the  first  church.  The  monks 
were  trodden  under  foot,  the  virgins  stripped,  the 
clergy  beaten,  bishops  cast  into  prison,  and  at 
length  the  church  burnt.  Whether,  however,  he 
went  before  or  after  these  events,  when  he  did 
go,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  laid  his  case  before  the 
Church.  This  was  at  Easter,  a.  d.  341.  The 
Roman  Church  was  greatly  distressed,  and  it  was 
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determined  to  send  to  the  Orientals,  and  desire 
them  to  come  to  Rome  and  meet  and  explain  the 
charges  brought  against  them.  Accordingly  El- 
pidius  and  Philoxenus,  two  Roman  presbyters,  are 
sent  with  the  summons.  The  Eusebians,  however, 
decline  to  attend.  They  had  never  imagined,  when 
they  offered  to  meet  Athanasius  at  Rome,  that  he 
would  ever  go  there.  They  make  excuses,  there- 
fore, and  complain  of  short  notice ;  and  truly  it 
was  very  short  indeed,  for,  although  it  was  Easter 
before  Athanasius  left  Alexandria,  the  council  was 
to  meet  at  Rome  before  Christmas.  Moreover, 
they  said,  owing  to  the  political  troubles  of  the 
times,  they  could  not  leave  their  sees.  They  de- 
tain the  presbyters  till  January,  and  then  send 
them  back  to  Rome  with  a  rude  sarcastic  letter, 
denying  that  Western  synods  could  review  Oriental 
decisions. 

On  the  return  of  the  legates,  Julius  waited  nearly 
a  year  before  he  held  the  council,  hoping  that  the 
Orientals  would  think  better  of  it  and  come ;  and, 
moreover,  he  did  not  like  to  show  their  letter  to 
the  bishops.  At  length,  when  Athanasius  had  been 
eighteen  months  at  Rome,  and  no  Orientals  came, 
Julius  summoned  the  council.  More  than  fifty 
bishops  attended.  They  were  greatly  hurt  at 
hearing  the  Oriental  letter ;  but  they  proceeded  to 
take  the  Egyptian  evidence  for  Athanasius,  which 
entirely  refuted  the  evidence  of  the  Oriental  le- 
gates against  him.  He  was  therefore  acquitted, 
and  they  gave  him  their  communion. 

The  case  of  another  prelate,  Marcellus,  bishop  of 
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Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  who  had  been  deposed  in  the 
East  by  a  council  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  336,  and 
had  come  to  Rome,  was  also  gone  into ;  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  been  most  unjustly  condemned. 
The  book  which  he  had  written  was  found  not  to 
be  heretical.  The  passages  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  when  examined,  turned  out  to  be  not 
statements  of  his  own  opinions,  but  objections  put 
into  the  mouths  of  his  opponents,  and  which  he 
was  refuting.  They  therefore  acquitted  him  of 
that  charge,  and  received  him  also  into  their 
communion. 

Before  the  council  was  dissolved,  the  bishops,  in- 
dignant at  the  Oriental  letter  to  Julius,  desired  that 
he  would  reply  to  it.  He  assented,  and  his  letter 
is  inserted,  and  will  be  more  particularly  noticed 
hereafter.  The  Orientals,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  it,  and  Athanasius  remained  in  Italy.  He  spent 
his  time  chiefly  at  Rome  in  devotional  employment. 
He  never  saw  Constans  except  in  the  company  of 
the  bishop  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  residing. 
Among  the  bishops  whom  he  adduces  to  prove  that 
statement,  is  the  aged  Spanish  bishop  of  Cordova, 
Hosius,  then  about  ninety  years  of  age.  Athana- 
sius is  precise,  too,  in  saying,  that  when  he  fled 
from  Alexandria  it  was  not  to  Constans,  but  to 
Rome,  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Church.  Indeed, 
Julius  says  that  Athanasius  did  not  go  to  Rome 
until  he  had  first  been  summoned  thither  by  him- 
self, which  does  not  agree  with  Athanasius's  own 
account,  that  he  had  suddenly  left  Alexandria  to 
save  his  life   on   Gregory's  arrival.      Athanasius 
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further  says,  that  he  never  wrote  to  Constans, 
except  in  self-defence  against  the  Eusebians ;  and 
also  when  he  had  made  for  him,  at  his  request,  a 
copy,  probably  of  the  Gospels;  and  that  when, 
owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  certain  bishops, 
Constans  had  proposed  a  council  to  his  brother,  it 
was  without  his  knowledge  ;  he  did  not  know  of  it 
till  Constans  had  sent  for  him  to  Milan  and  told 
him  of  his  proceedings.  After  this  time,  and 
before  the  council,  Athanasius  states  he  was  at 
Aquileia,  and  that  Constans  sent  for  him  into 
Gaul  to  join  Hosius,  who  was  going  to  Sardica, 
the  city  where  the  intended  council  was  to  be 
held,  as  Constantius  had  acceded  to  his  brother's 
request. 

The  Council  of  Sardica  was  intended  to  be  oecu- 
menical. But  it  was  not  so  from  the  following 
causes,  as  we  learn  by  a  synodal  letter  professing 
to  have  been  issued  by  the  Oriental  portion  of  the 
council.  The  Western  prelates  took  with  them 
Athanasius,  Marcellus,  Asclepas,  and  other  bishops 
who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Orientals,  having 
received  them  into  their  communion;  and,  when 
the  Orientals  came  to  the  council,  they  found  these 
deposed  prelates  sitting  among  the  bishops.  They 
declined  to  enter  it  unless  these  were  excluded. 
They  could  do  no  otherwise,  they  said,  except  they 
came  to  be  judged  by  the  parties  whom  they  had 
condemned.  The  charges  against  the  bishops  had 
all  been  examined  by  the  Westerns,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Orientals  overturned.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  to  do  at  Sardica  but  to  condemn  the 
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Orientals.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  therefore, 
to  their  joining  the  council,  the  Orientals  insisted 
that  Athanasius  and  his  companions  should  be 
removed.  This  the  Westerns  refused ;  they  could 
not  do  it,  for  they  had  prejudged  the  cases,  and 
had  received  them  into  their  communion.  Both 
parties  insisted;  neither  would  give  way.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  two  parties  held  se- 
parate councils ;  and,  having  abused  and  anathe- 
matised each  other,  broke  up. 

The  synodal  letters  are  extant.  The  Western 
letter  professes  that  they  had  been  assembled  by 
the  grace  of  God  at  Sardica  from  Rome,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Italy,  Campania,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Africa, 
Sardinia,  the  Pannonias,  the  Mysias,  Dacia,  No- 
ricum,  Siscia,  Dardania,  another  Dacia,  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  Achaia,  the  Epiri,  Thrace,  and 
Rhodope,  and  Palestine,  and  Arabia,  and  Crete, 
and  Egypt ;  and  the  Oriental  letter  states  that  they 
were  assembled  from  the  Thebais,  from  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Phoenice,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia, 
Isauria,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Bithjmia^ 
Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Pisidia, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  from  Lydia, 
Asia,  Europe,  Hellespont,  Thrace,  and  the  country 
around  Mount  Hsemus. 

After  these  proceedings  each  party  returned 
home.  The  Western  portion  sent  a  number  of  letters 
to  various  parties,  informing  them  of  the  result 
of  their  proceedings ;  and  both  sections  sent  their 
synodal  letters  to  all  bishops  everywhere. 

The  fabulous  character  of  these  synods  is  shown 
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by  the  story  itself.  No  results  followed  them.  It 
was  Constans  who  effected  the  recal  of  Athana- 
sius.  He  wrote  to  his  brother,  intimating  that 
if  he  were  not  recalled,  he  would  replace  hira  at 
Alexandria  himself.  As  Constans,  by  the  death  of 
Constantine,  had  become  much  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  this  hint  was  decisive ;  and  Constantius  wrote 
to  recal  Athanasius,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
heeded  the  letter,  or  replied  to  it.  In  fact  the 
humbled  emperor  had  to  write  three  times  before 
he  received  a  reply,  or  saw  his  bishop.  At  length, 
after  a  year  had  passed,  Athanasius  resolved  to 
return.  Before  he  left  Italy  he  went  from  Aquileia 
to  Rome,  to  bid  the  Romans  farewell,  and  thank 
them  for  all  their  kindness ;  and  Julius  sent  by 
him  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  Alexandrian 
Church. 

,  Athanasius  then  commenced  his  triumphant  re- 
turn. He  went  by  land  to  Constantinople,  had  an 
interview  or  two  on  the  road  with  Constantius  at 
Viminiacum  and  Antioch,  and  pursued  his  journey 
to  Alexandria  by  Jerusalem.  Everywhere  he  was 
yrelcomed.  This  was  about  a.d.  349.  Then  followed 
the  death  of  Constans,  a.d.  350.  After  a  while 
Constantius  became  master  of  the  Roman  empire, 
A.D.  353,  and  then  the  Arian  persecution  followed, 
when  Athanasius  was  again  driven  from  Egypt, 
and  George  the  Cappadocian  placed  in  his  room. 

We  learn  from  other  sources,  that  on  the  death 
of  Constantius,  a.d.  361,  George  was  murdered, 
and  Julian  allowed  Athanasius  to  return,  a.d.  362. 
In  a  few  months  he  was  again  exiled,  and  returned 
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on  the  accession  of  Jovian,  a.  d.  363.  Valeiis 
attempted  a  fourth  exile,  but  was  advised  to 
desist ;  and  Athanasius  died  in  peace  at  Alexan- 
dria, A.D.  373. 

If  the  reader  will  patiently  reconsider  this  storyj 
he  will,  I  think,  regard  it  as  almost  next  to  a 
miracle  that  such  a  mass  of  absurdity  should 
have  maintained  its  place  in  history.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  least  reflection  and  exer- 
cise of  reason  must  have  told  the  student  that, 
even  if  there  was  a  foundation  of  truth,  there  was 
a  very  large  superstructure  of  folly  and  falsehood  ; 
and  that  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between 
these  diflferent  materials  rendered  the  whole,  and 
every  part  of  it,  void  of  authority.  Let  the  reader 
for  a  moment  consider  the  broad  outline  of  the 
statements  without  the  absurdities  that  fill  up  the 
picture. 

I.  Macarius  is  charged  with  breaking  the  chalice, 
and  acquitted  by  the  emperor  at  Nicomedia. 

II.  The  charge  is  ahnost  immediately  repeated, 
and  Athanasius  is  accused  of  the  murder  of  Arse- 
nius.  The  emperor  remits  the  inquiry  to  Dalma- 
tius  the  censor,  and  a  council  is  summoned  to  meet 
at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine.  But,  before  it  is  held,  the 
emperor,  by  the  confession  of  the  conspirators,  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of  the  accusation, 
and  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  hangman,  takes 
them  into  favour ;  while  he  writes  to  Athanasius, 
most  strongly  reprobating  these  same  conspirators, 
and  adding,  that  if  they  dare  to  utter  the  calumnies 
again,  he  will  not  remit  the  inquiry  to  an  eccle- 
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siastical  tribunal,  but  judge  it  himself,  and  punish 
them  for  their  conduct. 

III.  Yet,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the 
charges  are  again  repeated ;  and  the  emperor,  well 
knowing  that  the  chalice  was  not  broken,  and  that 
the  man  was  alive,  remits  the  investigation  to  the 
Council  of  Tyre,  and  there  Athanasius  and  Maca- 
rius  are  convicted. 

lY.  Athanasius  instantly  appeals  to  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  who  summons  the  bishops  into 
his  presence  to  justify  their  verdict.  On  their 
arrival,  the  charges  on  which  he  had  been  convicted 
at  Tyre  are  not  even  noticed.  No  inquiry  is  made 
about  them.  A  fresh  charge  is  introduced ;  and 
the  emperor,  although  all  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  parties  and  their  proceedings  (for  he  knew 
the  atrocious  falsehood  of  their  verdict  at  Tyre), 
would  have  prejudiced  him  in  favour  of  Athanasius, 
and  although  the  truth  of  the  fresh  charge  is  denied 
by  Egyptian  bishops  present,  in  a  rage,  and  without 
investigation,  sends  Athanasius  into  exile. 

Can  nonsense  proceed  further  ?  not  easily ;  and 
yet  all  this  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Athanasius. 
Unless  some  one  has  assumed  his  name,  his  cha- 
racter is  pledged  to  the  truth  of  every  part  of 
these  statements. 

But  whatever  these  statements  might  be,  all  was 
not  nonsense  ;  and,  before  we  approach  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  Sardican  Council,  let  us 
look  at  one  letter  that  was  written,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  aU  this  fable  was  invented. 

The  point  of  the  Sardican  documents  is  the  letter 
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of  Julius,  the  Roman  bishop,  alleged  to  have  been 
sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Koman  Council,  to  the 
prelates  of  the  East,  because  they  had  refused  to 
attend  it.  It  will  require  some  consideration,  and 
will  repay  it ;  but  let  us  previously  observe  who  the 
writer  is,  and  to  whom  it  is  written.  The  writer 
is  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
written  are  the  primate  of  Cappadocia,  the  primate 
of  the  East,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and 
other  Oriental  prelates ;  and  the  letter  complains 
that  they  had  not  obeyed  his  summons,  and  met 
at  Rome  to  confront  the  primate  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  some  charge  to  make  against  them. 
What  a  magnificent  conception,  worthy  of  Rome's 
palmiest  days — the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Antioch,  and 
Constantinople  pleading  in  person  before  the  bishop 
of  Rome  on  his  own  judgment  seat !  It  had  not 
been  realised,  not  even  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  either  by  a  Gregory  or  an  Innocent;  and 
yet  in  Rome's  very  cradle  it  had  almost  come  to 
pass ;  that  is,  if  this  letter  be  true.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

And  first,  the  complaint  which  Athanasius  had 
to  bring  against  the  Eastern  prelates  was,  that  on 
false  grounds  they  had  deposed  him  from  his  see, 
and  consecrated  another  person  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. They  had  accused  him  of  offences  ren- 
dering him  unfit  for  the  episcopate ;  but  he  denied 
their  truth.  His  supposed  crimes  having  been 
committed  in  the  province  of  Alexandria,  that  pro- 
vince, according  to  the  canon  law  of  the  Church, 
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was  the  place  of  judicature,  and  its  bishops  were 
the  judges.  If,  therefore,  this  proceeding  at  Rome 
was  according  to  any  law,  it  was  not  according  to 
the  canon  law.  Church  history  is  clear  as  light  on 
that  point.  The  only  other  law  known  was  intro- 
duced by  the  admission  of  the  imperial  element 
into  Church  government;  and  by  imperial  au- 
thority a  cause  could  be  removed  from  the  proper 
place  and  proper  parties  for  its  decision  to  any 
other  place,  and  before  any  other  parties  the  em- 
peror chose  to  name  for  this  purpose  ;  but  in  such 
a  case  there  must  first  be  had  the  imperial  rescript. 
Where,  then,  is  the  rescript  of  Constantius  (in 
whose  dominions  the  Alexandrian  diocese  was 
situate)  to  authorise  this  most  extraordinary  coun- 
cil? It  is  essential  to  its  validity;  and  yet  the 
synodal  letter  contains  no  allusion  to  it,  nor  do  the 
documents  give  it. 

Again :  as  Rome,  the  place  of  meeting,  was  in 
the  dominions  of  Constans,  two  emperors  were 
concerned  in  this  rescript.  As  no  prelate  would 
have  dared  to  have  left  the  East  to  attend  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome  without  the  permission  of  Constantius, 
so  neither  would  the  Roman  prelate  have  dared  to 
convoke  a  council,  except  of  his  own  provincials, 
(even  if  the  bishops  would  have  attended  it),  with- 
out his  own  sovereign's  leave.  The  absence  of  any 
notice  of  these  rescripts  is  fatal  to  this  Roman 
Council.  Again  :  the  letter  says  that  the  Eusebian 
legates,  whom  it  imagined  to  have  been  at  Rome, 
were  so  abashed  by  the  sight  of  Athanasius's 
legates,  that  they  fled,  even  although  one  of  them 
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was  ill.  Would  their  masters,  then,  have  been  in 
a  better  plight  had  they  been  present  ?  And  yet 
Athanasius  says  the  Oriental  prelates  were  so 
eager  to  come,  that  they  even  wrote  from  the 
East  urging  Julius  to  convene  this  synod,  promis- 
ing that  they  would  attend,  and  prove  all  their 
words.  But  when  had  an  Oriental  prelate  been  in 
Rome,  the  habits  and  language  of  whose  inha- 
bitants he  knew  nothing  of  ?  And  is  it  credible 
that  these  primates,  who  were  the  ecclesiastical 
lords  of  the  East,  and  whose  doctrinal  views 
diflfered  from  those  of  the  West,  would  have  been 
such  egregious  blockheads  as  to  go  between  one 
and  two  thousand  miles  into  the  dominions  of  a 
foreign  emperor,  and  certainly  not  among  friends, 
and  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  trial,  when 
they  knew,  as  these  documents  insinuate,  that  they 
were  guilty  of  the  wickedness  and  injustice  charged 
against  them.  "  Oh,  but,"  Athanasius  says,  "  they 
never  intended  to  go ;  they  never  expected  Atha- 
nasius would  attend."  I  dare  say  not.  But,  if  this 
story  be  true,  where  did  they  expect  Athanasius  to 
go  on  Gregory's  arrival  at  Alexandria  in  the  way 
described,  but  into  the  West?  Moreover,  to  in- 
crease the  incredibility  of  the  story,  the  emperor 
Constantius  was  a  participator  and  approver  of  all 
the  proceedings  complained  of.  He  was  present  at 
Antioch  on  the  election  of  Gregory ;  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  defendants.  Is  it  likely  that  he, 
even  if  his  leading  prelates  had  been  such  simple- 
tons as  to  compromise  their  own  position  and  cha- 
racter, would   have  given  them  permission  to  go 
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and  compromise  himself  also  ?     The  verdict  against 
them  was  a  verdict  against  himself. 

Before  even  we  approach  the  letter,  the  very 
notion  of  such  proceedings  is  so  excessively  ab- 
surd, that  we  seem  to  partake  of  the  absurdity, 
in  treating  it  as  if  it  was  worth  the  while  to 
combat  it. 

But  let  us  take  another  view  of  the  question. 
According  to  these  documents,  Athanasius  would 
escape  from  Alexandria  about  the  end  of  April, 
A.D.  341.  Easter  Day  being  on  the  19th  of  April, 
he  would  arrive  in  B.ome  during  the  month  of 
May.  Some  time  would  be  consumed  (I  am 
arguing  on  the  presumption  of  the  truth  of  the 
Athanasian  documents)  before  they  would  decide 
at  Rome  on  the  expediency  of  the  council.  It 
would  be  June  before  the  council  would  be  de- 
termined upon.  The  emperors  would  then  have 
to  be  asked  for  the  rescripts.  These  would  have 
to  be  obtained  before  Elpidius  and  Philoxenus 
could  proceed  to  summon  the  prelates.  Having 
obtained  them,  they  would  then  have  to  proceed  to 
deliver  the  summonses  at  Constantinople,  Csesarea^ 
Antioch,  and,  still  lower  down,  in  Palestine. 

All  this,  if  the  Athanasian  documents  are  true, 
these  wonderful  men  accomplished.  Nay,  they 
were  even  detained  at  Antioch  till  the  beginning 
of  A.D.  342,  past  the  time  of  meeting;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  end  of  April,  Athanasius  escaped  from 
Egypt  to  Rome.  After  consultation  in  that  city, 
and  the  resolution  to  hold  the  council,  the  rescripts 
had  to  be  obtained ;  the  messengers  had  to  travel 
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with  their  summonses  throughout  the  East ;  and 
the  Eastern  prelates  were  all  to  have  been  at  Rome 
before  Christmas.  They  were  expected*  if  such  a 
a  thing  could  be  imagined,  or  that  they  had 
received  their  summonses  by  that  time,  to  have 
started  immediately,  and  in  winter,  and  by  some 
mode  of  travelling  at  present  lost  to  society,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  Great  Western  Express  is  a 
faint  representation,  to  have  reached  Rome  before 
Christmas. 

It  requires  no  more,  nor  even  one  tenth  of  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  satisfied  that  this  letter  is  a 
forgery ;  but  a  few  observations  must  be  made 
upon  its  contents  for  its  own  merits.  It  shows 
Roman  policy  in  the  next  century. 

Who  wrote  it,  or  to  whom  it  is  written,  is  a 
conjecture.  One  Julius  wrote  to  Dianius,  Fla* 
cillus,  Narcissus,  Eusebius,  Maris,  Macedoniua, 
Theodoras,  and  their  companions,  who  had  written 
to  him  from  Antioch ;  but  whether  it  came  from 
an  ecclesiastical  synod  of  bishops,  or  a  regimental 
mess-room,  is  to  be  conjectured.  Supposing  them 
to  be  bishops,  the  order  of  names  is  to  be  observed ; 
the  bishop  of  Cappadocia  has  precedence  of  the 
primate  of  the  East. 

And  now  let  us  mark  the  contents.  However 
absurd  the  idea  may  be  of  the  Eastern  primates 
going  to  Rome  to  submit  their  conduct  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Julius,  it  is  most  strenuously  insisted 
upon  in  the  letter,  that  he  expected  they  would 
have  come.  No  doubt  was  to  be  entertained  upon 
that  point.     And  although  they  had  taken  offence 
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at  his  rammoDA,  and  amid  the  terms  of  respect 
with  which  they  addressed  him,  had  allowed  sar- 
castic expresnons  to  appear,  still  it  was  their 
canonical  duty  to  have  come  at  his  bidding.  In- 
deed, so  little  could  he  doubt  but  they  would  come, 
that  he  had  kept  their  letter  a  whole  year  by  him, 
mentioning  its  contents  to  no  one,  that  the  feelings 
of  the  brethren  at  Rome  might  not  be  hurt  at 
learning  their  disobedience.  This  is  exceedingly 
startling  intelligence ;  and  made  still  more  so,  by 
our  being  informed  that  their  necessary  attendance 
was  in  accordance  with  a  canon  of  the  Nicene 
Council.  He  says  —  ^^  The  bishops  assembled  in 
Ae  great  .yncd  of  Nic»a  p^rmit^,  no.  wiU><«. 
the  will  of  God,  the  decision  of  a  former  council  to 
be  reviewed  by  a  later,  in  order  that  the  judges, 
having  before  their  eyes  the  probability  of  a  re- 
vision, might  examine  with  all  carefulness;  and 
the  accused  might  have  confidence  that  their  case 
had  been  decided  according  to  justice,  and  not 
from  any  hostile  feeling  in  the  minds  of  former 
judges." 

The  foundation  is  thus  laid  of  the  object  of  this 
letter :  a  former  synodal  sentence  can  be  revised, 
and  that  by  the  authority  of  a  canon  of  the  Nicene 
Council.  Of  course  it  is  a  direct  falsehood  as 
respects  the  sentence  of  a  provincial  synod. 

Julius  is  then  made  to  say  that  this  is  an  ancient 
practice,  and  an  established  custom.  But  the 
Nicene  Council  was  held  only  seventeen  years 
before  the  supposed  date  of  this  letter ;  and  there- 
fore, except  the  writer  forgot  himself  at  the  mo?- 
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ment,  and  spoke  of  the  Nicene  Council  as  from  the 
next  century,  when  he  may  have  been  writmg,  he 
must  allude  to  the  authority  of  revision  as  an  es- 
tablished part  of  the  canon  law.  But,  previous 
to  the  accession  of  Constantine,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  revision  of  any  provincial  sentence,  which  is 
what  is  meant  here,  by  the  prelates  of  another 
province.  Nor,  indeed,  had  there  been  after  that 
event,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Eoman 
decision  of  Miltiades  on  the  Donatist  schism, 
which  was  reviewed  by  the  Synod  of  Aries ;  and 
the  allusion  to  that  council  in  this  letter  makes  me 
not  the  less  suspicious  of  the  Aries  Council,  al- 
though it  was  a  revision  of  a  Roman  sentence. 
But  these  proceedings  —  both  at  Rome  and  Aries  — 
if  real,  were  uncanonical ;  both  were  contrary  to 
canon  law.  So  that  it  may  be  said  there  had  not 
been  known,  at  the  time  when  this  letter  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written,  any  instance  of  a  re- 
vision of  a  synodal  sentence ;  and  yet  this  writer 
calls  it  an  ancient  practice  in  the  Church,  con- 
firmed by  Councils. 

Having  thus  laid  his  foundation  in  falsehood,  the 
next  step  in  the  letter  is  to  affirm  that,  even  if  the 
Orientals  had  not  desired  a  synod,  and  that  he  had 
urged  it  with  a  view  to  harass  them  on  account  of 
the  complaints  of  their  suficring  brethren,  such 
a  proposal  would  have  been  reasonable  and  just. 
It  would  have  been  in  accordance  to  ecclesiastical 
usage,  and  pleasing  to  God. 

It  is  here  advanced  that  he,  even  when  a  revision 
was  not  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  could,  on  the 
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complaint  of  one  of  them,  bring  the  cause  before 
him.  This  too,  he  says,  was  ecclesiastical.  He 
does  not  say  in  accordance  with  canon  law,  but 
that  is  implied.  It  was  ecclesiastical  usage.  Of 
course  this  is  another  falsehood.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  not  yet  said  that  this  power  of  re- 
vising rested  with  him  alone,  as  bishop  of  Rome ; 
he  has  only  laid  it  down  generally. 

As  he  proceeds,  he  pretends  to  doubt  that  they 
really  thought  all  bishops  of  equal  authority ;  he 
treats  their  expressions  as  if  they  bad  been  only 
angry  and  passionate  declamation ;  but  he  states 
no  rule  of  distinction. 

And  towards  the  close  he  openly  states  that 
Athanasius  and  Marcellus,  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  should  not  have  been  proceeded 
against  without  writing  to  the  West,  as  they  were 
bishops,  and  moreover  bishops  not  of  common,  but 
of  Apostolical,  Churches. 

It  is  here  implied  that  no  Oriental  bishop  could 
be  deposed  without  previously  making  a  reference 
to  the  West,  that  is  to  Rome,  as  he  represents  the 
Western  Church  ;  which  is  another  falsehood. 

And  he  adds  that  it  was  more  particularly 
important  that  they  should  have  written  to  them 
concerning  the  Alexandrian  Church.  "  Do  you 
not  know  that  such  was  the  custom  to  write  to  us 
first,  and  so  from  hence  the  sentence  to  be  deli- 
vered ?  If  there  has  been  any  suspicion  against 
the  bishop  of  that  city,  you  ought  to  have  written 
to  the  Church  here."  But  in  the  present  instance 
they,  without   having  made   the  Roman  Church 
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acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  having  done  what 
they  liked,  desired  that  the  Roman  Church,  which 
had  never  condemned  Athanasius,  should  join  in 
their  decision.  Such  was  not  the  order  of  Paul ; 
such  was  not  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers. 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  forgery  about  the  two 
Dionysiuses  already  noticed,  and  which  was  no 
doubt  written  by  the  man  that  wrote  this  letter. 

And  then  peeps  out  the  forger  barefaced.  "  I 
beseech  you  gladly  bear  with  me.  The  things 
I  write  are  for  the  public  good.  What  we  have 
received  from  the  blessed  Peter  the  apostle,  that 
I  make  known  to  you,  and  I  would  not  have 
written,  as  /  think  that  these  things  are  publicly 
known  to  aU  men^  if  what  has  happened  had  not 
disturbed  us." 

To  induce  a  belief  that  such  proceedings  as  are 
here  inculcated  were  sanctioned  by  the  canon  law 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the 
object  of  this  letter ;  and  the  facts  of  the  Athana- 
sian  documents  are  skilfully  interwoven  to  give  it 
an  appearance  of  truth  and  nature. 

At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  supposed  to 
be  written,  bishops  had  been  deposed  everywhere 
without  any  known  reference  to  the  Roman  see 
Two  bishops  of  Antioch,  one  only  ten  years  pre- 
viously to  the  supposed  date  of  this  letter,  had 
been  deposed  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  if  he  knew 
of  it  at  all,  had  only  known  of  the  decision,  like 
other  prelates,  after  the  event.  And  there  had 
been  no  instance  of  any  trial  or  deposition  of  an 
Alexandrian  prelate. 
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From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  letter  is 
tahe.  But  it  is  very  instructive  as  to  the  early 
ne&rious  policy  of  Rome,  the  object  of  it  being 
to  induce  a  practice  of  appeal  from  the  provincial 
synods  to  the  Roman  bishop,  by  pretending  to 
show  that  it  had  been  from  early  time  a  practice 
founded  on  canon  law ;  a  practice  equally  insisted 
upon  afterwards  in  the  spurious  Isidorian  letters. 
This  claim  was  resisted  when  first  published,  and 
the  contest  was  maintained  for  centuries ;  but  the 
victory  was  won  at  last  over  the  Western  Churches, 
by  political  causes  combining  with  the  persever- 
ing and  unscrupulous  acts  of  Roman  policy  and 
ambition. 

We  have  now  approached  the  council  itself. 
Let  us  attend  to  what  is  said  of  it.  It  was  sum- 
moned from  thirty-five  provinces,  from  Spain*  to 
Mesopotamia,  from  Gaul  to  the  Thebais.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  bishops  attended  it  from  all  these 
provinces.  Not  only  did  nearly  one  hundred  pre- 
sent acquit  Athanasius,  but  other  bishops,  without 
having  heard  the  evidence,  assented,  by  letters 
afterwards  sent  from  their  homes,  to  his  acquittal. 
The  total  number  of  signatures  was  three  hundred 
and  forty-four.  Six  belonged  to  Spain,  thirty  to 
Gaul,  thirty-six  to  Africa,  and  fifteen  to  Palestine ; 
while  about  eighty  Orientals,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who  were  ill  and  left  on  the  road,  were  pre- 
.scnt  to  support  his  condemnation.  Before  the 
council  separated,  the  two  parties,  into  which  it  is 
said  that  it  divided,   sent   letters,    also,   into   all 
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countries,  to  the  bishops  everywhere,  stating  the 
result  of  their  deliberations. 

It  seems  to  me  the  news  of  this  council  must 
have  penetrated  into  every  diocese  of  Christendom ; 
and  that  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  proved  by 
the  imperial  summons  of  an  oecumenical  council, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  accused,  to  say  nothing  of 
one  of  the  emperors  himself  being  almost  a  defend- 
ant, must  have  powerfully  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Church.  And  yet  by  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary fatalities  which  seem  to  haunt  our  inves-^ 
tigations,  the  people  of  the  fourth  century,  who 
lived  in  this  stirring  time,  knew  no  more  of  the 
Sardican  Council  than  they  had  known  of  Victor 
and  Stephen's  excommunications,  with  the  councils 
and  disturbances  which  they  had  occasioned. 

If  we  look  into  the  Greek  writers  in  the  fourth 
century  for  some  account  of  it,  it  is  in  vain. 
Neither  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia ; 
nor  the  two  Gregories  (although  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  is  said  to  have  published  a  life  of  Athana- 
sius,  in  the  form  of  an  oration)  ;  nor  Chrysostora, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  make  any  allusion  to  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers  it  is  the  same. 
Jerome  never  mentions  it,  not  even  in  his  "  Chro- 
nicle," nor  in  that  voucher  for  doubtful  reputa- 
tions, the  work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Writers ;  "  nor 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (except  in  the  smaller 
and  fragmental  works  attributed  to  him,  the 
genuineness  of  which  I  shall  presently  have  to 
investigate) ;  nor  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan ;  nor 
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Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi ;  nor  Philastrius,  bishop  of 
Brescia ;  nor  even  Ruffinus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia^ 
who,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Constant 
tine  to  the  death  of  Theodosius ;  and  yet  he  had 
been  at  Alexandria  in  the  lifetime,  it  is  said,  of 
Athanasius ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  been  above  twenty 
years  in  Palestine  before  he  returned  home  into 
Italy,  and  wrote  his  history.  No  important  event 
afi^ecting  the  Church  generally,  and  so  celebrated 
a  prelate  as  Athanasius  in  particular,  can  be  ima- 
gined to  have  escaped  his  knowledge.  But  although 
he  relates  the  proceedings  of  the  Nicene,  Tynan, 
Milan,  Rimini,  and  Alexandrian  councils,  there  is 
not  a  word  in  his  history  of  this  extraordinary  and 
oecumenical  Council  of  Sardica. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  quite  sufficient 
grounds  for  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  this  council ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will 
feel  inclined  to  accompany  me  in  some  further 
investigation  of  the  authority  on  which  it  rests. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  compare  the  statements 
in  other  writers  respecting  the  exiles  of  Athana- 
sius with  those  which  we  find  in  the  Athanasian 
documents,  and  we  shall,  perhaps,  by  that  means 
ascertain  the  time  before  which  these  documents 
had  not  appeared. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  Athanasian  docu- 
ments give  four  exiles  to  Athanasius: — 

I.  After  the  Tyrian  Council,  a.d.  335,  lasting 
till  A.D.  338. 

II.  When  Gregory  was  sent  from  the  Council  of 
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Antioch,  a.d.  341,  lasting  till  after  the  Sardicaii 
Council,  that  is,  to  a.d,  349. 

HI.  When  George  was  sent,  lasting  till  Julian, 
A.D.  362. 

IV.  Under  Julian,  lasting  till  Jovian,  a.  d.  363. 

The  two  last  are  admitted  on  all  hands;  the 
question  to  be  examined  is,  whether  Athanasius 
was  exiled  at  Tyre  under  Constantine,  sent  home 
by  Constantine  his  son,  and  afterwards  driven  by 
Constantius  into  a  second  exile,  and  restored  after 
the  Sardican  Council. 

I  will  now  present,  in  as  chronological  an  order 
as  I  can,  the  statements  of  the  different  writers 
who  have  detailed  or  mentioned  any  of  the  events 
connected  with  these  exiles. 

The  first  writer  whom  I  shall  notice  is  Epipha- 
nius,  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cyprus ;  an  emi- 
nent prelate  of  the  fourth  century,  cotemporary 
with  Athanasius,  and,  if  he  wrote  the  book  that 
goes  under  his  name,  acquainted  with  him.  The 
portion  of  that  book  relating  to  this  subject  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  written  a  little  after  the  death 
of  Athanasius. 

He  states  that  Athanasius  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  with  more  zeal  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  Meletians,  sought  to  bring  them  into  his 
communion ;  that  they,  viewing  his  conduct  as 
persecution,  complained  of  it  to  Constantine ;  they 
said  that,  in  the  visitation  by  Athanasius  of  his 
diocese,  one  of  his  deacons,  ^Aith  some  other 
persons,  had  violently  broken  into  one  of  their 
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dinrcbes  and  profimely  broken  a  chalice ;  and  that 
Aneniufl,  a  priest  of  €he  Maieods,  had  been  beaten 
either  by  AthanasinSy  or  some  of  those  about  him, 
and  his  hand  had  been  cat  off,  which  they  showed 
to  the  emperor.  That  the  emperor,  who  was 
Ignorant  of  the  malice  of  the  Meletians,  in  a  great 
rage  ordered  a  coandl  to  assemble  at  Tyre  and 
investigate  the  charge,  under  the  presidency  of 
Eosebias,  bishop  of  Gaesarea,  in  Palestine. 

As  the  testimony  was  conflicting,  Ursacius  and 
Yalens  were  sent  by  the  coandl  into  the  Mareotis 
to  collect  evidence.  They  performed  their  com- 
mission in  bad  fidth,  as  they  afterwards  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  Julius,  bishop  of  Home,  and  also  to 
Athanasius.  That  Athanasius  would  not  submit 
himself  to  the  trial,  but,  before  it  commenced,  fled 
to  Constantine.  The  emperor  did  not  believe  his 
story.  Athanasius,  in  consequence,  said  to  him, 
"  God  shall  judge  between  me  and  thee  because 
thou  favourest  my  accusers."  The  emperor,  of- 
fended by  this  freedom,  sent  him  into  exile.  That 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  deposed  by  the  council, 
his  behaviour  to  the  emperor  being  added  to  his 
other  ofiences;  and  that  he  remained  in  Italy 
twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

At  length  Arsenius  was  found  in  Arabia.  He 
made  himself  known  to  Athanasius  in  his  exile. 
Athanasius  had  him  immediately  conveyed  to  Con- 
stans  and  Constantius,  who  were  together  at  the 
time,  apparently  during  the  life  of  Constantine; 
that  the  two  hands  which  Arsenius  was  still  found 
to  possess,  put  to  shame  the  trial  at  Tyre;  and 
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that  a  great  laugh  arose  in  the  world  in  con- 
sequence. 
"^  That  Athanaaius,  who  had  been  held  in  high 
honour  at  Rome  and  in  Italy,  and  also  in  the 
estimation  of  the  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  Con- 
stantine  and  Constans,  was  sent,  on  Constantine's 
death,  and  with  the  consent  of  Constantius,  into 
Egypt ;  Gregory  being  dead,  who,  in  his  exile,  had 
been  sent  as  bishop  to  Alexandria.  The  letters  of 
the  three  emperors  and  Athanasius  were  extant. 
And  that,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  Stephen 
and  Leontius  (but  who  or  what  they  were  we  are 
not  informed),  he  was  again  expelled,  and  George 
was  placed  in  his  room.  He  was  in  exile  till  the 
days  of  Julian.  After  the  death  of  Jovian  there 
were  again  tumults.  Lucius  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  Arians,  but  Valens,  fearing  the  populace,  would 
not  interfere.* 

If  the  reader  will  consider  these  statements,  it 
will  be  quite  clear  that  the  writer  had  never  seen 
the  Athanasian  documents.  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
the  first  exile  after  the  Council  of  Tyre,  and  that 
Athanasius  remained  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in 
Italy,  till  after  the  death  of  Constantine  and  also 
of  Gregory,  who  had  been  sent  to  Alexandria  in 
his  room;  at  which  time,  by  the  exertions  of 
Constantine  and  Constans  with  Constantius,  he 
was  allowed  to  return. 

The  next  exile  is  when  George  was  sent  to 
Alexandria.     There  is  consequently  no  account  of 

*  Epiphan.  H«r.  68. 
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the  exile  under  Constantius,  when  Gregory  is  said 
to  have  been  sent,  and  Philagrius  and  he  performed 
such  atrocities  at  Alexandria ;  nor  of  any  Sar-^ 
dican  Council.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  it 
will  be  felt  that  a  learned  man  like  Epiphanius 
would  not  have  written  in  such  a  manner,  nor 
have  been  guilty  of  such  historical  ignorance  as  is 
displayed  in  this  account.  But  the  reader  will 
remark  that  Athanasius  is  said  to  have  been  in 
exile  in  Italy  "  twelve  or  thirteen  years."  Now 
the  Council  of  Tyre  under  Constantine,  is  fixed 
by  the  Athanasian  letters  at  a.  d.  335  ;  add  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  to  this,  and  it  places  the  return 
of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  in  a.d.  347  or  348, 
that  is,  a  little  after  the  time  assigned  to  the 
Sardican  Council. 

The  next  writer  whom  I  shall  introduce  is 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  About  six  years  after 
the  death  of  Athanasius,  he  is  said  to  have  deli- 
vered an  oration  (the  twenty-first)  at  Constantino- 
ple, to  the  praise  of  Athanasius.  He  professes  to 
give  those  events  of  his  life  which  were  the  more 
known. 

He  states  that  Athanasius,  having  passed  through 
the  intermediate  degrees,  arrived  at  the  episcopate 
of  Alexandria,  which  was  the  same  thing  as  being 
placed  over  the  whole  Church  ;  and  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  had  been  placed  there  for  his 
own  merits,  or  to  be  the  fountain  of  life  of  the 
Church.  That  he  was  elected  by  the  united 
suffrage  of  the  people  to  the  chair  of  St.  Mark  ; 
and  that  he  was  a  true  successor—  not  in  his  chair 
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only,  having  the  mere  name  of  successor,  but  he 
was  his  successor  in  his  doctrine.  He  states  that 
at  Nice,  Athanasius,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  re« 
pressed  Arianism ;  and  that,  when  afterwards  it 
raised  its  head,  war  was  denounced  against  him. 

He  states  distinctly  that  he  endured  three 
persecutions,  three  being  necessary  to  make  the 
warrior  of  the  Lord  perfect,  and  he  names  them: — 
the  exile  when  Gregory  succeeded  him ;  that 
under  Constantius,  when  George  was  sent ;  and 
the  one  under  Julian. 

There  is  no  allusion  to  any  return  from  any 
first  exile,  and  to  another  expulsion  when  Gregory 
was  substituted  in  his  room,  and  to  the  consequent 
Council  of  Sardica.  On  these  events  there  is  an 
utter  silence. 

But  although  he  is  silent  on  these  topics,  he 
throws  light  upon  other  matters  connected  with 
Athanasius,  which  are  exceedingly  destructive 
to  the  authority  of  the  Athanasian  documents. 
Judging  from  the  documents,  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain which  of  his  opponents  was  most  cordially 
hated  by  Athanasius.  The  two  bishops,  Gregory 
and  George,  who  were  placed  in  his  chair,  and 
Philagrius  the  prefect,  who  assisted  Gregory  in 
taking  possession  of  it,  were  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  abuse  than  the  others.  It 
happened  that  these  three  men  were  all  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  was  also  a 
Cappadocian  and  a  cotemporary.  Let  us  now  see 
what  he  says  of  them.  He  had  lived  in  Cappa^ 
docia  a  great  part  of  his  life,   and   he  is  saidi^ 
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about  twenty  years  before  he  delivered  this  oration^ 
to  have  been  at  Alexandria,  when  the  confusions 
in  that  city  were  at  their  height. 

While  he  joins  in  depicting  George  in  the  dark*- 
est  colours,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  discrepancy 
between  his  statements  and  those  of  the  Athana- 
sian  documents  respecting  the  other  two.  Julias, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Orientals,  is  made  to  say,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Athanasius,  that 
Gregory  was  a  stranger  to  the  city,  and  unknown 
to  the  multitude.  But  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
states  that,  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  Athana- 
sius, he  had  been  residing  at  Alexandria,  and  had 
been  most  kindly  received  by  Athanasius,  who 
had  regarded  him  with  almost  parental  solicitude, 
and  had  placed  most  unbounded  confidence  in  him. 
His  charge  against  Gregory  is  not  Arianism,  but 
ingratitude.  He  says  there  was  a  rumour  that, 
although  others  were  the  actors  in  the  story  of 
Arsenius,  yet  the  hand  of  Absalom  was  with  them. 
At  the  same  time,  he  says,  it  was  but  rumour ;  and 
he  always  felt  it  his  duty,  on  a  doubtful  matter,  to 
take  the  merciful  side. 

But  with  respect  to  Philagrius,  no  one  could 
recognise  in  his  account  the  apostate  monster  of 
the  Athanasian  documents.  Gregory  says  he  was 
a  most  distinguished  person,  and  so  singularly 
beloved  by  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  that  they 
had  petitioned  the  emperor,  after  his  first  period 
of  office  had  expired,  to  send  him  back  again 
among  them.  The  emperor  yielded  to  their  wishes  ; 
and  a  little  anecdote,  which  Gregory  repeats,  if  true, 
depicts  in  vivid  colours  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
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On  Philagrius  entering  into  Alexandria  the  se- 
cond time,  so  extraordinaiy  was  the  concourse  of 
citizens  to  welcome  him,  that  one  of  the  spectators 
said  to  another  standing  by  him,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  multitude  so  united  in  their  expressions 
of  honour  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  No."  The  first 
spokesman  rejoined,  ^^  Even  if  Constantius  were  to 
come,  it  would  not  be  equalled."  "  Constantius !  " 
was  the  reply ;  "  nay,  if  even  Athanasius  were  to 
enter,  it  would  scarcely  be  equalled."  Let  the 
reader  compare  this  with  the  Athanasian  docu- 
ments. I  think  on  every  ground  it  will  be  con- 
ceded to  me,  that  the  writer  of  that  oration  had 
never  seen  them. 

I  will  now  present  what  Jerome  has  inserted  in 
his  "  Chronicle  "  on  this  subject.  He  places  Con- 
stan tine's  death  a.d.  340,  instead  of  a.d.  337.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  use  his  dates,  but  take  his  facts 
in  their  relative  order. 

In  the  second  year  after  the  death  of  Constantine 
he  says,  the  Arian  impiety,  supported  by  the  royal 
power,  persecuted  with  exile,  prison,  and  in  va- 
rious ways,  first  Athanasius,  and  then  all  the  other 
bishops  of  his  party. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  death  of  Constantine 
was  the  dedication  of  the  Church  at  Antioch. 

In  the  sixth  year  after  the  death  of  Constantine 
lived  Maximhius,  bishop  of  Treves,  in  great  repute, 
who  honourably  received  Athanasius  when  Con- 
stantine was  seeking  after  his  life. 

In  the  tenth  year  after  the  death  of  Constantine, 
Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria  through  the 
interference  of  Constans ;  that  is,  a.d.  347. 
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Twen^-five  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine, 
Athanasius  retamed  again  to  Alexandria,  on  the 
marder  of  (jeorge,  who  had  been  consecrated  in 
hb  place  by  the  Arians ;  that  is,  a.  d.  362. 

These  are  all  the  £Eu;ts  stated  by  Jerome.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  mentions  no  trial  of  Athana- 
rius  in  the  lifetime  of  Constantine ;  that  the  per- 
secution arose  in  the  second  year  of  Constantius ; 
that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution,  Athana- 
sins  found  a  home  at  Treves,  in  the  dominions  of 
Constans;  and  that,  a.d.  347,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  persecution,  he  returned  to  Alexandria  through 
the  injQuence  of  Constans.  The  date  of  the  second 
persecution,  when  George  was  sent,  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  the  return  of  Athanasius  is  placed  in 
A.D.  362. 

Jerome,  therefore,  had  never  seen  the  Athana- 
sian  documents.  There  is  no  allusion  to  this  ex- 
traordinary Council  of  Sardica. 

I  will  now  examine  Ruffinus,  who  wrot«  his 
history  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century. 
He,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  presbyter  of 
Aquileia,  and  a  learned  man.  Unfortunately  his 
work  is  interpolated  ;  but  the  interpolation  in  his 
case,  as  in  Jerome's,  took  place  prior  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Athanasian  documents.  He  says 
he  will  insert  into  his  history  all  the  great  events 
relative  to  Athanasius,  and  yet  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Sardican  Council. 

He  states  that  Constantius,  seduced  by  the 
eunuchs,  was  made  to  believe  Athanasius  guilty 
of  all  manner  of  crimes ;  and  that,  for  magical  pur- 
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poses,  he  had  cut  off  the  hand  of  one  Arsenius; 
that,  in  consequence,  the  Council  of  Tyre  was  sum- 
moned ;  that  Archilaus,  a  count  then  governing 
Phoenice,  was  the  president ;  and  thither  Athana- 
sius  was  carried.  He  further  states  that  Arsenius 
had  been  a  reader  of  Athanasius,  but  having  com- 
mitted some  fault,  and  fearing  correction,  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  Alexandria.  The  oppo- 
nents  of  Athanasius  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  kept  Arsenius  under  the  care  of  one  of 
their  party.  The  plot  reached  Arsenius  in  his 
retreat;  he  escaped  from  his  hold  by  night,  and 
presented  himself  at  Tyre  to  Athanasius  the  day 
before  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  and  told  him  all 
that  had  befallen  him.  Athanasius  desired  him  to 
keep  at  home,  and  tell  no  one  of  his  presence. 
When  the  trial  commenced,  a  charge  of  rape  was 
first  made  and  failed.  Then  came  the  charge 
of  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Arsenius.  Arsenius 
was  presented  having  two  hands.  A  clamour 
arose.  Athanasius,  it  was  said,  deals  in  magic. 
His  enemies  fell  upon  him.  Archilaus  took  him 
out  of  their  hands,  conveyed  him  away  by  private 
passages,  and  counselled  him  to  fly.  The  synod, 
however,  met  again  ;  and,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, condemned  him  as  self-condemned ;  and, 
sending  this  account  throughout  the  world,  com- 
pelled, with  the  emperor's  assistance,  other  bishops 
to  condemn  him  also. 

Athanasius  was  now  an  exile.  No  place  was 
safe  for  hira.  Search  was  made  everywhere. 
Rewards  were  offered   for  his  capture,   dead   or 
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alive ;  and  for  six  years  he  was  hidden  in  a  dry 
cistern. 

He  then  fled  to  Constans,  and  was  honourably 
received.  Constans  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
respecting  Athauasius,  and  then  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  saying,  that  if  he  would  not  willingly 
allow  him  to  return,  he  would  compel  him.  Con- 
stantius,  being  alarmed,  granted  permission ;  and, 
having  quietly  reproved  Athanasius,  sent  him  to 
his  see.     They  met  at  Antioch. 

On  the  death  of  Constans  he  was  again  expelled, 
and  George  was  sent  in  his  room.  They  had  for- 
merly  sent  Gregory.  Again  there  was  a  flight, 
and  hiding-place,  and  edicts.  Constantius  then 
attacked  the  Western  prelates,  and  required  from 
them,  first,  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius  as  the 
removal  of  a  preliminary  obstacle.  Ruffinus  then 
mentions  the  Council  at  Milan,  the  refusal  of 
Dionysius  of  Milan,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Paulinus 
of  Treves,  Rodanus,  and  Lucifer  of  Carali,  to  sub- 
scribe to  Athanasius's  condemnation.  To  these 
should  be  added,  also,  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  All  the 
rest  consented.* 

He  then  describes  the  Councils  of  Rimini  and 
Seleucia,  the  exile  of  Liberius,  and  consecration 
of  Felix. 

It  will  be  seen  here,  too,  that  although  the  times 
and  facts  of  the  persecutions  are  confounded,  yet 
that,  previous  to  Julian,  only  two  exiles  are  named : 
the  one  after  the  Council  of  Tyre,  and  the  other 
when  George  was  sent.  If  Ruffinus  had  ever 
heard  of  the  oecumenical   CouncU  of  Sardica,  it 
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mast  have  been  mentioned  among  the  important 
facts  relating  to  Athanasius,  all  which  he  had 
promised  to  record. 

No  dates  are  given  by  Ruffinus ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  Council  of  Tyre  was  held  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius.  Supposing  it  to  have  occurred  at 
the  time  Jerome  has  stated  the  persecution  arose 
against  Athanasius,  it  would  have  been  held  a.  d. 
339 ;  add  to  it  the  six  years  of  concealment,  and 
the  flight  into  the  West,  and  the  time  of  Athana- 
sius's  re-assuming  the  chair  at  Alexandria  will  be 
about  A.D.  347. 

There  is  also  another  statement  under  the 
name  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  a  Gaul ;  but  it  is  such 
a  manifestly  ignorant  and  late  forgery,  that  it 
is  undeserving  of  notice.  Although  it  mentions 
the  council,  the  writer  entirely  opposes  the  docu- 
ments. Copying  from  one  of  the  Hilarian  spurious 
documents,  soon  to  be  noticed,  he  affirms  that 
there  were  two  persons  named  Arrius ;  that  the 
heresy  arose  at  the  end  of  Constantine's  reign,  and 
that  he  was  perverted  by  it,  and  expelled  the 
bishops  and  clergy  that  would  not  adopt  it ;  that, 
on  account  of  these  proceedings,  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  called ;  that  Arianism  was  condemned 
by  it,  and  the  emperor  changed  his  views,  and 
subscribed  the  Nicene  Creed ;  that  the  Arians  soon 
after  began  to  forge  charges  against  their  oppo- 
nents, and  first  attacked  Athanasius,  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  a  jurisconsult,  and  had 
been  present  at  the  Council  at  Nice  as  a  deacon, 
and  condemned  him  in  his  absence,  asserting, 
among  his  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  that 
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he  had  received  into  his  communion  Marcellus  and 
Photinus,  whom  the  Arians  had  condemned ;  and 
that  they  induced  Constantine  to  banish  him  into 
Gaul;  that  a  synod  of  eighty  Egyptian  bishops 
remonstrated,  saying  that  the  sentence  against 
Athanasius  was  unjust;  that  news  of  this  was 
carried  to  Constantine,  who  ordered  an  cecumenical 
council  to  assemble  at  Sardica,  which  acquitted 
Athanasius,  and  Marcellus  was  restored  to  his  see ; 
that,  before  the  council  was  dismissed,  the  emperor 
died ;  that  the  recantation  of  Valens  and  Ursacius 
assisted  in  the  vindication  of  Athanasius. 

Although  our  judgment  will  instantly  assure  us, 
that  whoever  wrote  that  portion  of  the  epitome  of 
sacred  history  which  terminates  ^ith  the  ten  per- 
secutions  could  never  have  written  what  has  just 
been  inserted,  and  which  has  been  added  to  the 
book,  still  I  beg  to  point  out  that  only  one  exile 
is  here  mentioned  previous  to  that  one  when 
George  was  sent  to  Alexandria.  It  was  because 
the  first  banishment  was  considered  unjust  that 
Constantine  is  said  to  have  summoned  the  Council 
of  Sardica.  There  is  no  account  of  a  previous 
restoration  and  second  banishment  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Sardica. 

I  have  thus  minutely  detailed  the  statements 
of  all  the  professedly  orthodox  writers  who  have 
written  on  these  transactions  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Athanasian  writings.  It  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  that  they  were  as  yet  unknown 
in  the  Church,  and  that  the  facts  which  were  as 
yet  known  and  published  completely  contradicted 
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those    facts  on   which  the   Sardican    Council   is 
founded. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  there  was 
another  Cappadocian,  named  Philostorgius.  His 
theological  tenets  were  Anomean,  that  is,  he  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  not  only  not  "  of  the  same 
substance  "  with  the  Father,  but  not  even  of  "  like 
substance."  He  held  that  the  Son  was  "unlike 
the  Father."  This  person  is  said  to  have  written 
a  history  of  the  events  occurring  between  the  be- 
ginning of  Arianisra  and  the  death  of  Honorius, 
A.  D.  424.  He  cannot  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
have  published  it  earlier  than  a.  d.  425 ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  work  was  not  completed  so  early. 
It  is  lost;  and  if  we  had  it  entire  we  should,  I 
doubt  not,  see  that  it  had  been  tampered  with  like 
the  rest.  Many  and  large  extracts  from  it  are  pre- 
served by  that  very  extraordinary  person  Photius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century ;  but 
they  are  mostly  on  Arian  views  and  history ;  and 
from  them  we  may,  I  think,  very  safely  gather,  that 
he  had  not  seen  these  documents.  He  confirms 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  in  saying  that  the  council 
at  Tyre  excommunicated  Athanasius,  and  con- 
secrated Gregory  of  Cappadocia  in  his  room  * ; 
and  this,  I  think,  is  the  true  history.  He  then 
states,  that  on  Constantine's  death,  and  Gregory's 
death  also,  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria, 
making  no  account  of  the  parties  who  had  deposed 
him.f     And  the  next  statement  which  we  read  is, 
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not  of  another  ezik  and  tlie  CoodcQ  of  Sardica, 
bat  of  the  exik  when  George  was  sent  to  Alex- 
andria.^ He  is  also  made  to  sar  that  Constantios 
jyAi^tdi  and  withdrew  George  finom  Alexandria, 
who  then  retired  into  Cappadodaf;  while  in  another 
l^ace  he  directlj  contradicts  himsdf,  and  says  that 
Athanarins  regained  his  chair  only  on  the  murder 
of  George.^  This  is  all  the  information  on  these 
erents  that  is  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Philo* 
storgins.  The  fragments  of  his  ^  History  ^  are  ex- 
ceedingly conftised  and  often  incredible. 

Hitherto,  then,  I  think  it  will  be  considered,  that 
the  Atbanasian  documents  had  not  been  seen,  and 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  £Etcts  hitherto  known  ; 
and  we  have  arrived  at  least  at  the  year  a.  d.  425. 
When,  then,  do  we  first  hear  of  them  ? 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Socrates,  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Church.  He  wished  to  continue  the  history  of 
KuHcbius  to  his  own  day.  He  collected  various 
materials  for  his  purpose,  and,  among  others,  the 
two  historical  books  of  Ruffinus.  He  compiled 
the  two  first  books  of  his  history,  depending 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Ruffinus,  and  the  re- 
mainder he  derived  from  him  and  other  sources, 
and  brought  down  his  history  to  a.d.  439. 

At  this  period  he  had  never  seen  the  Athanasian 
documents.  Afterwards,  however,  although  we  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  interval,  they  came 
into  his  hands ;  and  he  was  exceedingly  startled  at 
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their  perusal.  He  took  them  instantly  for  genuine 
productions,  and  naturally  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  his  History  was  sadly  defective;  and 
he  re-wrote  it. 

This  is  his  account  in  his  preamble  to  his  second 
book :  — "  Ruffinus,  who  wrote  his  History  in 
Latin,  has  greatly  erred  in  his  chronology.  He 
thinks  that  the  attacks  on  Athanasius  occurred 
after  the  death  of  Constant!  ne.  He  knows  no- 
thing of  his  exile  into  Gaul,  and  many  other 
occurrences.  I,  when  I  first  wrote  my  "  History," 
had  followed  Ruffinus  implicitly  in  the  two  first 
books,  the  remaining  five  I  had  compiled  partly 
from  him  and  partly  from  other  sources,  and 
partly  from  the  communications  of  credible  persons 
then  living.  But  afterwards,  when  I  had  met 
with  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  in  which  he 
bewails  his  sufferings  and  his  exile,  through  the 
malicious  calumny  of  Eusebius,  I  immediately  felt 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  sufferer,  and  in  those  who  were  living 
at  the  time  of  the  events,  rather  than  in  those 
of  persons  who  wrote  from  conjecture,  and  had 
therefore  erred.  [But  Ruffinus  might  have  been 
termed  a  cotemporary.]  Besides  having  met  with 
several  letters  of  persons  of  note  at  that  time,  I 
sought  as  much  as  possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
I  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  re-write  my 
first  and  second  books,  making  use,  however,  of 
Ruffinus  in  matters  wherein  he  is  correct.  This, 
however,  should  be  known,  that,  in  my  former 
edition,  I  did  not  insert  the  deposition  of  Arius, 
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nor  the  emperor's  letters,  but  only  barely  recorded 
the  facts,  from  a  desire  not  to  increase  the  size  of 
my  work,  and  render  it  wearisome  to  the  reader. 
But  since,  on  your  account,  my  Theodorus,  this 
should  be  done,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of 
what  the  emperors  have  written,  nor  what  the 
bishops,  when  changing  by  degrees  the  creed, 
have  issued  from  the  several  councils,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  insert  them  in  the  present 
edition." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Socrates  gives  of  the 
time  when  he  first  saw,  or  heard  of,  these  docu- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  if  he  wrote  it.  But  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  his  work  may  not  have  been 
revised  by  another  hand.  My  belief  is,  that  the 
original  work  of  Socrates  was  re-written  to  suit 
new  views,  and  that  this  was  the  mode  of  allaying 
the  suspicions  of  those  who  had  seen  the  earlier 
work.  The  History  attributed  to  Theodoret  is 
little  else  than  a  repository  of  spurious  writings. 
It  is,  on  all  principles  of  common  sense,  incredible 
that  the  bishop  of  Cyrus,  an  Oriental  bishop 
A.D.  450,  could  have  written  it.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  Histories  themselves  are  only  another  por- 
tion of  that  mass  of  forgeries  with  which  it  was 
intended  to  hoodwink  the  several  Churches.  At 
the  time  these  documents  were  concocted  or  tam- 
pered with  (whenever  it  may  have  been,  for  it  is 
uncertain),  the  period  had  arrived  when  such 
things  might  be  safely  attempted.  The  Barba- 
rians, like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  were  spreading  over 
the  empire.  Peace  and  her  handmaids,  civilisation 
and  literature,  were   leaving   the    nations.      The 
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Jeromes,  and  Augustines,  and  Chrysostoms  had 
no  successors.  In  short,  darkness  was  fast  cover- 
ing the  earth. 

I  shall  not,  however,  pursue  the  inquiry  further ; 
as  to  the  age  of  these  writings ;  it  is  not  necessary 
for  my  purpose.  No  doubt  can,  I  think,  rest  on 
the  reader's  mind,  that  it  was  at  least  a  full 
century,  but  probably  more,  after  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  before  these  Athanasian  documents,  or 
the  peculiar  facts  which  rest  upon  their  authority, 
were  known.  But  if  the  reader  will  again  call  to 
mind  the  magnitude  of  this  council,  the  excite- 
ment which  it  must  have  produced  in  the  world, 
the  letters  which  it  sent  to  all  the  Churches 
everywhere,  giving  an  account  of  its  proceedings ; 
such  silence,  such  ignorance,  for  so  long  a  period, 
must  strike  him  as  fatal  to  their  genuineness. 
The  composer  of  these  documents  was  quite  alive 
to  the  suspicions  naturally  attendant  on  their  late 
introduction.  He  felt  its  awkwardness ;  and  the 
reader  shall  hear  how  he  fenced  against  it.  To  the 
"  History  of  the  Arians,"  a  work  professing  to 
have  been  sent  by  Athanasius  to  the  monks,  there 
is  a  letter  prefixed ;  and  at  its  close  are  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words, — "  When  you  shall  have 
read  this,  pray  for  me,  and  exhort  each  other  to 
pray  for  me ;  and  immediately  send  this  letter 
back  to  me ;  give  no  one,  on  any  account,  a  copy 
of  it,  nor  copy  it  yourselves ;  but,  like  good  money- 
changers, be  satisfied  with  the  perusal ;  for  it  is 
not  safe  that  our  childish  and  unlearned  letters 
should  reach  posterity .''     Could  forgery  be  more 
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clearly  indicated  ?  If  Athanasius  had  written  the 
letter  he  might  indeed  have  been  ashamed  of  it; 
not,  however,  on  account  of  its  childishness  and 
want  of  learning,  but  because  it  was  disgraceful  to 
him  in  every  way.  It  is  a  libel  on  his  intellect, 
for  he  was  doubtless  a  person  of  high  order  of 
mind,  and  still  more  disgraceful  to  him  as  a 
prelate.  Describe  it  in  plain  English,  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  profane  and  vulgar  fanaticism. 

Being  quite  aware  how  disagreeable  and  un- 
interesting such  inquiries  as  I  am  now  making  are 
felt  to  be  by  the  general  reader,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  let  him  see,  as  we  were  proceeding, 
what  I  was  aiming  at,  and  how  I  was  succeeding, 
that  he  might  not  feel  himself  entirely  in  a  maze 
of  apparently  irreconcilable  confusion.  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  simplify  still  further  these 
differing  stories. 

Premising  that  I  hold  the  date  of  Athanasius's 
accession  to  the  chair  of  Alexandria  as  quite  un- 
ascertained, and  that  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  much  later  than  the  period  assigned  by  the 
Athanasian  documents  (namely,  five  months  after 
the  Nicene  Council),  we  will  now  first  inquire 
what  evidence  there  is  for  and  against  any  banish- 
ment of  Athanasius  from  Alexandria  during  the 
lifetime  of  Constantine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Jerome  and  Ruffinus  dis- 
tinctly describe  the  attack  of  the  Arians  on  Atha- 
nasius as  taking  place  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  ; 
and  as  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  Gregory 
was  not  sent  to  Alexandria  in  the  room  of  Atha- 
nasius till  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  as 
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Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  or  whoever  was  the  author 
of  that  oration,  and  Philostorgius  both  connect 
the  banishment  of  Athanasius  with  the  election  of 
Gregory,  they  also  must  be  supposed  to  have 
known  of  no  banishment  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine.  Jerome,  Ruffinus,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
and  Philostorgius,  defer  the  attack  on  Athanasius 
to  the  reign  of  Constantius. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  works  passing  under  the 
names  of  Epiphanius  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  both 
impossible  from  their  errors  to  have  been  written 
by  persons  of  any  information,  place  the  exile  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

As  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  authority  of 
these  two  latter  writings  is  nothing,  it  will  follow 
that  all  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  Council  of 
Tyre  having  been  held  in  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
and  that  it  may  with  probability  be  transferred  to 
the  year  a.d.  339. 

I  will  now  state  the  number  of  persecutions 
these  writers  speak  of  as  sustained  by  Athanasius : — 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum  states  most  distinctly 
that  there  were  but  three.  The  first  when  Gre- 
gory was  sent,  the  second  when  George  was  sent, 
and  the  third  under  Julian. 

Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Ruffinus,  and  Philostorgius, 
only  speak  of  two ;  that  is,  the  two  former  of  the 
three  named  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum. 

Sulpicius  Severus  only  speaks  of  one ;  the  first 
of  those  before  mentioned. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  as  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  the  historians  are  per- 
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fectly  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  intermediate 
exile  consequent  upon  the  Council  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  341,  miiich  is  the  staple  of  the  Athanasian 
writings,  and  on  which  their  Sardican  Council  is 
founded. 

What  authority  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
for  the  evidence  of  this  Council  besides  the  Atha- 
nasian documents,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  till  more  than  a  century  after  it  was 
held? 

It  may  be  answered,  that  it  appears  in  several 
writings,  to  which  are  attached  the  names  of 
prelates  and  others,  who  lived  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  But  I  believe  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  those  documents  are  spurious. 
Requesting  therefore,  again,  the  reader's  patience, 
and  the  exercise  of  his  common  sense,  I  shall 
resume  my  inquiries. 

Before,  Iiowever,  I  enter  upon  them,  I  feel  it 
right  to  state  that  the  Sardican  Council  appears 
four  times  in  the  Donatist  controversial  writings 
of  Augustine.  I  enter  into  no  discussion  of  those 
writings  at  present ;  but,  that  the  reader  may 
know  all  about  the  Council,  I  give  the  account. 

Augustine  was  bom  in  a  small  town  on  the 
east  of  Numidia,  about  the  year  a.d.  354 ;  that  is, 
about  seven  years  after  the  time  usually  assigned 
for  the  celebration  of  the  council.  When  he  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  he  went  into  Italy,  and 
reniainecl  there  some  years.  He  is  supposed, 
A.I).  386,  to  have  given  his  name  as  a  catechumen 
to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan ;  and,  a.d.  387,  to  have 
been  baptized.     He  theti  went  to  Rome,  and  re- 
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mained  there  a  year  before  he  returned  into  Africa. 
In  A.D.  391  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  he 
became  bishop  of  Hippo,  a.D.  395. 

He  had  an  intimate  friend,  one  Alypius,  who 
had  recently  been  consecrated  bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  city.  Alypius  had  been  with  Augustine 
in  Italy,  and  was  baptized  along  with  him  at 
Milan.  He  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  in 
Palestine,  and  with  Jerome. 

Both  these  bishops,  therefore,  might  be  expected 
to  know  at  least  the  more  remarkable  events  of 
recent  Church  history ;  and  especially  so,  if  what 
they  saw  around  them  in  their  day  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  frequent  recollection  of  events 
which  had  occurred  previously.  This  would  be 
the  case  during  their  residence  at  Milan.  Their 
friend  Ambrose  was  about  that  time  suffering  the 
same  kind  of  trouble  from  Justina,  the  Arian 
empress,  that  Athanasius  had  suffered  from 
Constantius. 

It  so  happened,  at  least  it  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, that  two  or  three  years  after  Augustine  had 
been  made  bishop  of  Hippo,  these  two  prelates 
were  on  their  way  to  Cirta,  to  elect  and  conse- 
crate a  bishop  of  that  city.  They  passed  through  a 
city  called  Tuburcum,  or  some  such  name.  It  had 
been  previously  told  Augustine  that  Fortunius, 
its  bishop,  a  Donatist,  was  a  moderate  man,  and 
would  have  no  objection  at  any  time  to  converse 
with  him,  and  do  what  lay  in  his  power  to  compose 
the  unhappy  disputes  which  were  ruining  the 
Church  of  Africa.     Although  they  were  in  a  great 
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hurry,  yet  Augustine  and  Alyplus  determined  to 
suspend  their  journey  for  a  while,  and  see  him.  They 
did  so  ;  and  he  kindly  received  them.  It  soon  be- 
eame  noised  abroad  that  Augustine  and  Alypius  were 
in  the  house  of  Fortunius ;  and  a  large  concourse 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  several  persons  belonging 
to  Augustine  and  Alypius,  assembled  to  hear  the 
disputation  which  they  expected  would  take  place. 
At  first  it  was  rather  a  riotous  and  disorderly 
party ;  but  at  length,  when  silence  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  attention  given,  the  controversy  com- 
menced,  and  lasted  for  some  time.  In  the  course 
of  it,  to  ward  off  from  his  party  the  want  of  Catho- 
licity, and  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
munion between  the  Oriental  Churches  and  the 
Donatists,  Fortunius  produced  a  roll.  This  roll 
contained  a  letter  from  a  Sardican  Council.  Among 
other  persons  to  whom  it  was  directed  was  one 
Donatus ;  but  there  was  no  proof  to  show  that  he 
was  an  African.  It  had  no  date ;  no  consul  was 
mentioned.  Alypius  whispered  to  Augustine  that 
there  was  a  rumour  that  the  Arians  had  at  one 
time  sought  the  Donatist  communion.  On  hearing 
this,  Augustine  took  up  the  volume  to  examine 
its  contents,  and  found  that  in  it  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  Arians,  and  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  also  a 
Catholic,  were  condemned.  He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  this  was  a  council  of  Arians 
whom  these  two  Catholic  bishops  had  strongly 
resisted.  To  make  sure  on  this  point,  he  asked 
leave  to  take  it  away  with  him,  which  was  refused. 
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He  then  asked  to  have  a  copy  of  it ;  but  this  was 
also  refused.* 

From  this  account,  if  genuine,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  these  two  prelates,  Augustine  and  Alypius, 
had  never  heard  of  this  Sardican  Council.  If  any 
account  of  it  had  ever  reached  their  ears,  they 
would  not  have  been  in  any  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  council,  nor  who  were  the  Donatist  correspond- 
ents ;  nor  would  they  have  asked  to  take  the  roll 
away  with  them,  to  learn  when  the  council  had  been 
held.  The  least  whisper  of  that  oecumenical  name 
would  have  told  them  the  whole  story ;  and  they 
would  have  replied  —  "  Yes  ;  you  may  have  such 
a  letter,  but  they  who  wrote  it  were  -Arians,  who 
fled  from  the  council,  shrinking  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  their  horrible  crimes  and  impieties. 
These  men  were  condemned  by  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  Catholic  prelates  out  of  thirty-five 
different  provinces." 

But  there  is  something  still  more  astonishing,  if 
the  Sardican  council  and  this  story  be  true.  Cres- 
conius,  a  Donatist,  a  few  years  after  this  meeting, 
is  said  to  have  attacked  a  little  book  which  Au- 
gustine had  written  against  Petilian,  another  Do- 
natist. So  little  was  the  Athanasian  account  of  the 
Sardican  Council  known,  that  he  introduces  this 
letter  as  a  proof  of  Oriental  communion  with  his 
party,  and  condemnation  of  the  traditors  and  those 
who  communicated  with  them.  When  there  was 
so  palpable  a  refutation,  this,  of  itself,  is  singular. 

*  August.  Epist.  H. 
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But  if  all  this  story  be  true,  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  Augustine's  curiosity  about  this  synodal 
letter  left  him  when  he  quitted  the  house  of  For- 
tunius.  He  would  naturally  be  making  inquiries 
about  it ;  he  was  seeking  every  weapon  to  disarm 
the  Donatists,  and  restore  peace  to  his  Church ; 
and  yet,  eight  years  after  that  meeting,  he  had 
learnt  no  more  about  that  council  than  when  he 
left  Tuburcum.  In  his  reply  to  Cresconius  he 
said  — "  Learn  that  the  Sardican  Council  was 
Arian.  A  long  time  ago  we  had  it  in  our  hands ;" 
alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  roll  said  to  have  been 
shown  him  by  Fortunius  at  Tuburcum.  It  follows, 
then,  that  Augustine  had  learned  no  more  of  this 
council  during  these  eight  years  than  he  had 
learned  in  the  house  of  Fortunius. 

I  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader, 
if  this  story  be  true,  whether  such  ignorance  is 
not  utterly  incompatible  with  the  statement  of  the 
Athanasian  documents,  that  thirty-five  prelates  of 
the  African  diocese  had  either  been  present  at  Sar- 
dica,  or  had  afterwards  subscribed  its  acts,  with 
some  of  whom  it  is  possible  that  Augustine  might 
have  been  acquainted;  and  that,  among  the  pro- 
minent leaders  of  the  council  was  Gratus,  the  Car- 
thaginian primate.  His  position  alone  in  that 
council  would  have  immortalised  it  in  Africa. 

Before  I  enter  upon  these  inquiries,  I  wish  the 
reader  distinctly  to  understand  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  why,  or  by  whom,  the  several  docu- 
ments which  I  am  going  to  notice  were  written. 
An  inquiry  of  that  nature  would  lead  to  much  dis- 
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cussion  very  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  book. 
I  only  seek  to  show  that  they  were  not  written  by 
the  parties  whose  names  they  bear.  Until  that  is 
done,  they  may  be  brought  against  me  as  proofs 
that  the  Sardican  Council  was  known  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  soon  after  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  Their  authority,  at  present,  rests  on  their 
author;  and  if  I  show  that  they  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, with  any  regard  to  reason  and  common  sense, 
to  be  the  production  of  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear,  those  who  would  maintain  them  must 
show  whose  works  they  really  are,  or  at  least  bring 
evidence  that  they  were  known  before  the  Athan- 
asian  documents  had  appeared. 


§  1.   Epiphanius. 

The  first  document  which  I  shall  examine  is  a 
synodal  letter,  professing  to  have  issued  from  a 
council  held  at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  in  or  about 
A.D.  358.  It  is  found  in  a  work  on  "Heresies," 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Epiphanius,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cyprus. 

We  are  informed  *  that  when  Eudoxius  had 
possessed  himself,  by  court  favour,  of  the  see  of 
Antioch,  he  openly  avowed  the  heresy  of  jEtius, 
which  styled  the  Son  unlike  the  Father ;  and  con- 
vened a  council,  in  which  the  terms,  "  of  the  same 
substance  "  and  "  of  like  substance,"  were  equally 
repudiated,   on    the    professed    ground    that    the 

*  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  13. 
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Western  bishops  had  lately  published  a  similar 
creed.  This  alluded  to  the  Sirmian  Creed,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  signed  by  the  aged  Hosius, 
bishop  of  Cordova,  along  with  other  Western  pre- 
lates. The  synod  thus  convened  by  Eudoxius 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  well  known  Valens, 
Ursacius,  and  Germinius,  Arian  prelates,  for  their 
laudable  and  successful  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Western  faith. 

Some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  are 
then  said  to  have  opposed  these  proceedings,  and 
to  have  been  in  consequence  expelled  by  Eudoxius. 
The  ejected  parties  made  their  complaints  known 
to  George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  one  of  the  Oriental 
bishops;  and  he  immediately  sent  them  with  a 
letter  to  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia.  It  is 
said  that  at  that  time  Basil  was  dedicating  a 
church  at  Ancyra;  and,  as  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  some  of  the  neighbouring  prelates  were 
assembled.  The  bishop  of  Laodicea's  letter  was 
short,  and  to  the  effect  tliat  the  heresy  of  ^Etius 
was  rapidly  invading  the  Church  of  Antioch  ;  and 
that,  unless  measures  were  very  speedily  taken,  not 
merely  that  important  city,  but  the  whole  Church, 
would  be  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  its 
faith.  He  therefore  recommended  them  imme- 
diately to  write  a  letter  to  Eudoxius,  which  should 
be  signed  by  those  present,  and  also  handed  about 
for  signatures  in  the  country  *,  insisting  upon  the 

*  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  tlie 
letters  which  are  attributed  to  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia. 
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expulsion  of  jEtius  from  Antioch,  and  the  removal 
from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  all  who  had 
adopted  his  tenets.  If  they  did  not  pursue  his 
advice,  he  said,  Antioch  would  be  lost. 

When  the  assembled  prelates  had  read  this  letter, 
and  seen  the  creed  which  Eudoxius  had  signed, 
they  determined  to  communicate  with  the  emperor. 
They  accordingly  sent  to  him  Basil  of  Ancyra, 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  and  Eleusius  of  Cyzicura, 
beside  one  Leontius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch.  Their 
prayer  was,  that  he  would  take  care  that  the  de- 
crees of  the  Councils  of  Sardica  and  Sirmium,  and 
the  other  S3niods  in  which  the  faith,  "  like  in  sub- 
stance," was  settled,  should  be  maintained. 

The  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  soundly  rating  Eudoxius,  and  ordering 
them  all  to  adopt  the  creed,  "  of  the  like  sub- 
stance." 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  this  was  all  that 
the  historians  had  learnt,  or  those  who  framed  this 
statement  chose  to  tell,  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
council,  for  a  century  after  it  is  said  to  have  been 
assembled  ;  and  even  this,  if  closely  examined,  will 
be  found  so  contradictory  and  improbable  as  to 
make  the  very  existence  of  the  council  a  matter 
of  doubt.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that, 
during  all  this  century,  there  was  extant,  in  a  very 
noted  book,  a  letter  which  had  issued  from  this 
Ancyran  Synod,  of  the  length  of  no  less  than 
thirteen  folio  columns,  and  written  by  Basil  of 
Ancyra,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  convincing 
reasoners  of  the  day.     This  is  singular,  and  as  the 
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letter  contains  a  mention  of  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
it  must  be  here  noticed.* 

The  claim  of  this  letter  to  be  considered  as 
emanating  from  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  rests  on 
the  apparent  authority  of  Epiphanius. 

It  contains  two  parts  —  a  doctrinal  body  and 
a  prefix.  The  former  consists  of  eleven  columns ; 
and  when  its  length,  style,  and  incomprehensibiUty 
are  duly  considered,  it  stands,  I  think,  unrivalled 
among  synodal  letters.  I  shall  not  meddle  with 
it,  although  it  professes  to  be  the  composition 
of  so  eloquent  a  man. 

The  prefix  is  more  tangible.  It  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  heading  put  to  a  doctrinal  com- 
position ;  but  it  seems  to  furnish  grounds  for  the 
following  objections :  — 

1.  It  is  directed  to  no  one  bishop  or  bishops 
in  particular.  Synodal  letters  have  a  special 
direction. 

2.  The  document  is  evidently  no  synodal  letter 
at  all.  While  the  prefix  is  in  the  persons  of  a 
synod,  the  body  is  written  sometimes  in  the  person 
of  one  individual. 

3.  It  contains  the  following  unintelligible  state- 
ments ;  which,  even  if  the  accounts  of  the  Sar- 
dican  Council  be  true,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
them. 

"We  hoped  that,  after  the  fiery  trial  of  the 
ecclesiastical  faith ;  after  what  had  occurred  at 
Constantinople   respecting    Marcellus;    after    the 

*  Epiph.  Hsres.  73. 
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exposition  of  the  faith  at  the  synod  of  Antioch, 
and  again  at  Sardica,  and  the  faith  which  there 
again  flourished;  and  still  further  after  what  had 
occurred  at  Sirmiuin  respecting  Photinus;  and 
after  the  reasons  which  we  gave  to  the  interro- 
gation put  to  us,  respecting  those  who  dissented 
at  Sardica  with  the  East,  that  for  the  future  there 
would  be  peace." 

4.  I  should  object,  also  (even  if  I  could  believe 
that  bishops  from  several  provinces  would  have 
been  in  another  province  than  their  own  at  the 
Easter  festival),  because  of  the  reason  given  for 
writing  to  the  bishops  of  Phoenice.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  They  had  before  heard, 
they  said,  that  evil  disposed  persons  were  seeking 
to  scatter  the  seeds  of  impiety  at  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, and  Lydia  [very  odd  localities  to  select 
and  join  together,  since  what  we  know  of  history 
leads  us  to  imagine  that  at  this  time  these  evil  dis- 
posed persons  were  everywhere]  ;  but  they  had  re- 
mained quiet,  thinking  that  themselves  [what  had 
they  to  do  at  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Lydia?] 
and  the  prelates  of  the  respective  countries  would 
be  able  successfully  to  oppose  their  attempts.  But 
when  news  had  lately  been  brought  to  them,  that 
efforts  were  making  to  pervert  the  lUyrians,  they 
felt  that  they  ought  to  remain  silent  no  longer; 
and  therefore  they  composed  this  most  dreadfully 
elaborate  and  obscure  letter,  and  sent  it — to 
whom?  to  the  lUyrians  in  the  far  West,  to  put 
them  on  their  guard?  No;  happily  they  were 
spared  such  an  infliction ;  but,  to  the  Phoenicians 
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in  the  East,  of  whose  clanger  no  suspicion  ought  to 
have  been  felt,  as  they  were  close  neighbours  of  the 
very  George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  the  moving  spring 
of  these  anti-heretical  proceedings,  and  who  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  in  tolerable  security. 
This  is  most  unnatural. 

5.  I  object  to  this  letter,  because  the  historians 
are  silent  both  respecting  it  and  the  articles  of 
faith  which  are  said  to  have  issued  from  the  coun- 
cil. This  is  a  fact  very  fatal  to  any  belief  of  their 
existence  prior  to  these  histories.  If  these  docu- 
ments, or  any  of  them,  had  existed,  and  been  in- 
serted in  the  work  on  "  Heresies,"  written  by 
the  celebrated  Epiphanius,  or  in  the  book  on 
"  Synods,"  wTitten  by  the  equally  celebrated  Hil- 
ary, bishop  of  Poitiers,  books  which  had  been 
composed  almost  immediately  after  the  council, 
and  had  been  in  circulation  for  a  century,  they 
must  have  been  known  to  the  historians,  and  we 
must  have  heard  of  them. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  objections  of 
this  nature.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  it  is  not  the  letter  which  Epiphanius  (or 
whoever  wrote  this  work  on  *'  Heresies  ")  imagined 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Ancyran  Council,  and 
inserted  into  his  book.  He  states,  before  he  intro- 
duces the  letter,  that  Basil  and  George  (but  what 
Basil,  or  what  George,  we  are  left  to  conjecture) 
had  held  similar  opinions  with  the  Pneumatomachi, 
or  deniers  of  the  consubstantiality  and  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  "  No  longer,"  he  says,  "  with 
shamefacedness,  or  with  any  doubting  expression, 
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as  is  observable  in  their  language  respecting  the 
Son,  on  which  account  they  use  the  word  *  of  the 
like  substance/  and  *  a  creature,  but  not  as  one  of 
the  creatures,'  but  boldly,  like  rabid  dogs,  they 
distinctly  call  the  Holy  Ghost  a  creature,  and  as- 
sert that  he  is  of  a  different  substance  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  And,  that  no  man  may  say 
that  I  am  charging  them  unjustly,  I  will  insert 
two  letters ;  one  written  by  Basil,  and  the  other 
by  Basil  and  George,  and  others  with  them." 

The  letter  of  Basil  is  the  one  styled  the  letter 
of  the  Ancyran  Council ;  and  its  main  argument 
is  to  prove  that  in  no  sense  is  the  Son  a  creature. 
And  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost  there  is  not 
one  word  dishonourable  to  Him. 

The  argument  is  not  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Son.  At  the 
same  time,  he  says,  "  We  believe  in  the  Father, 
in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  not  in  a 
Creator  and  creature ; "  and  although  the  argu- 
ment is  pursued  only  with  respect  to  the  Son,  it 
must  apply  equally  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  else  the 
statement  would  not  be  true.  The  other  letter 
contains  the  fullest  acknowledgments  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any  authority,  then, 
which  this  document  would  have  had  from  its 
having  been  accepted  by  Epiphanius  as  the  letter 
of  the  Ancyran  Synod  is  gone.  But  I  beg  at 
once  to  say,  that  I  believe  that  not  even  the  book 
itself,  which  contains  that  letter,  was  written  by 
Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cyprus.  My 
reasons  are  these :  — 
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About  A.D.  427  an  African  bishop,  named  Quod- 
vult-deus,  had  requested  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo*,  to  compose  a  short  account  of  the  various 
heresies  which  had  arisen  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Augustine,  in  his  reply,  showed  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  He  said  that  Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia, 
had  attempted  it,  not  omitting  the  Jewish  heresies. 
He  had  described  twenty-eight  Jewish  heresies  be- 
fore the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  after.  He  said,  also,  that  Epiphanius, 
the  well-known  Cyprian  prelate,  had  also  under- 
taken the  task,  and  performed  it  in  Greek ;  but  he 
had  described  only  eighty  heresies.  "  Now  these," 
he  says,  "wished  to  do  what  you  would  have  me  do, 
and  yet  see  how  they  differ  in  the  number  of  their 
heresies,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  not  diflfered  as  to  what  was  heresy.  It 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  Epiphanius 
was  ignorant  of  any  heresies  which  Philastrius 
had  described,  as  Epiphanius  was  by  far  the  more 
learned  of  the  two." 

In  a  few  months  afterwards,  however,  Augustine 
undertook  the  task,  and  executed  it ;  and  in  his 
preface  he  states  that  Epiphanius,  who  had  not 
long  been  dead,  had  written  a  work  on  heresies  in 
six  books,  stating  the  heresies  in  an  historical  form, 
without  adducing  any  arguments  to  show  their 
falsity..  His  books,  says  Augustine,  are  small ;  and 
if  they  were  put  together  into  one,  it  would  not  be 
equal  in  size  to  mine,  or  some  others.     If  I  shall 

•  August.  Ep.  222. 
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imitate  his  brevity,  you  will  have  nothing  more  to 
desire  or  wish  for  on  that  head.  But  such  is  not 
my  object,  as  you  will  see.  If  you  look  at  the 
bishop's  book,  you  will  observe  how  much  he  falls 
short  of  what  you  wish  to  be  done.  You,  although 
you  desire  the  accounts  of  the  various  heresies  to 
be  short  and  summarily  written,  yet  wish  to  have 
the  heresies  refuted,  which  he  has  not  done. 

With  such  a  statement  as  this  from  the  pen  of 
Augustine,  a.d.  428,  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
one  who  had  considered  the  subject  could  have 
been  so  heartless  as  to  dream  of  attributing  to  a 
very  learned  man  the  very  ill-written  work  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Epiphanius ;  while  it  is  as 
opposed  to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Augustine 
as  black  to  white. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  is  this  difficulty  to  be 
met  ?  Without  doubt  it  startled  his  editor,  Petau. 
"  What ! "  he  says,  "  Augustine  to  say  that  the 
work  is  very  short ;  and  if  reduced  into  one  book, 
it  would  still  be  so  small ;  and,  moreover,  to  deny 
that  there  is  anything  in  it  but  a  simple  narration 
of  the  heresies,  and  no  refutation  of  them.  Nay, 
but  so  far  from  this  being  true,  he  is  most  profuse 
and  close  in  his  confutations."  He  therefore  im- 
mediately concludes  that  Augustine  had  never  seen 
Epiphanius's  book,  but  only  the  epitome  of  it, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  his  works.  Petau  should, 
however,  have  considered,  that  if  Augustine  had 
seen  the  epitome,  as  we  now  have  it,  it  would  have 
told  him  that  it  was  the  epitome ;  which  most  as- 
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suredly  Augustine's  copy  did  not  do ;  and  yet  we 
have  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  the  account 
of  the  heresies  now  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
epitome  was  the  book  Augustine  knew  as  the 
work  of  Epiphanius.  He  has  translated  the  ar- 
ticles most  literally ;  and  there  is  the  same  certainty 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  work  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  same  author.  The  question,  therefore,  re- 
solves itself  to  this,  Could  Augustine  have  been 
for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  deceived,  and 
been  receiving  an  epitome  of  a  work  for  the  work 
itself  ?  Epitomes  generally  express  that  they  are 
epitomes,  as  does  this  epitome.  But  we  will  waive 
all  this,  and  ask,  Is  it  possible  that  a  bishop  like 
Augustine,  a  public  man  on  the  world's  stage  for 
years,  whose  residence  was  not  confined  to  Africa, 
who  had  lived  some  years  at  Rome  and  Milan  — 
could  his  friend  and  neighbour  Alypius,  who  had 
been  likewise,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  in  Italy, 
and  had  been  also,  it  is  said,  in  Palestine,  and 
with  Jerome,  the  friend  of  Epiphanius — could 
both  these  men,  and  all  with  whom  they  had  con- 
versed for  forty  years  on  heresy,  and  heresy  was 
more  the  topic  in  those  days  than  it  is  now  — 
could  all  these  have  been  receiving  a  work  of  a 
few  pages  as  the  substitute  for  a  noted  work  con- 
taining one  thousand  ?     This  is  most  incredible. 

Take  into  consideration,  also,  that  Epiphanius 
was  a  very  learned  man ;  and  that  the  large  work 
is  so  disgraceful,  both  in  matter  and  style,  or  me- 
thod, that  it  is  a  byword  for  error.  The  teader 
has  already  seen  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  description 
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of  Athanasius's  "Exiles,"  a  history  belonging  to  the 
real  Epiphanius's  own  times.* 

Let  him  think,  too,  of  Jerome's  description  of 
this  writer's  books :  they  are  said  to  be  "  read 
by  the  learned  for  their  matter,  and  by  the  un« 
learned  for  their  language  ; "  and  ask  himself  whe- 
ther he  ever  took  up  our  present  Epiphanius  with- 
out disgust.  I  think  common  sense  will  instantly 
decide  the  question  in  favour  of  the  true  Epipha- 
nius, and  relieve  him  from  the  authorship  of  such 
a  work,  and  Augustine  from  the  absurd  and  not 
very  creditable  suspicion  of  having  been  deceived 
on  such  a  point. 

My  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  this :  I  believe 
that  the  smaller  account  of  the  heresies  was  the 
real  work  of  Epiphanius.  Philastrius,  bishop  of 
Brescia,  followed  him  in  the  same  style.  Au- 
gustine followed  both  of  them,  amplifying  the 
accounts. 

At  a  later  period  some  one  compiled  the  present 
book,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  by  Epiphanius, 
and  conferred  on  his  genuine  work  (although  with 
some  additions)  the  name  of  a  summary  or  epi- 
tome ;  and  even  the  larger  book  has  evidently  been 
tampered  with. 

It  represents  Athanasius  as  smiling  when  Mar- 
cellus  was  talked  of.  It  supports  the  Sardican 
Council,  and  also  the  story  of  Paulinus  and  Vi talis 
at  Antioch. 

Believing  then,  as  I  do,  that  the  large  work  on 

•  See  before,  p.  259. 
V  8 
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heresies  was  not  written  by  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantia,  any  statements  which  it  may  contain 
about  the  Council  of  Sardica  have  no  weight  with 
me.  Its  age,  and  the  name  of  its  author,  must 
first  be  discovered,  and  then  we  will  look  at  it 
again. 

§  2.   Hilary  on  Synods. 

I  THINK  I  am  hardly  called  upon  to  show  that 
this  work  is  a  forgery.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  work  on  synods  was  written  by  Hilary,  except 
in  Jerome's  book  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  and 
the  title  of  this  work  is  not  the  same  as  is  found 
in  Jerome's  list.  Besides,  although  it  contains  a 
creed  professing  to  have  been  published  at  Sardica, 
yet  the  writer  of  the  book  nowhere  describes  it  as 
such ;  nor  is  there  any  other  allusion  to  that 
council  in  the  work.  The  creed  professes  in  its 
title  to  be  a  Sardican  Creed ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  that  title  had  not  been  substituted 
for  some  other.  It  would  appear,  from  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  article,  that  similar  tricks 
were  not  unknown. 

Again :  the  Athanasian  documents  deny  that 
any  creed  was  issued  at  Sardica ;  so  it  cannot  be 
the  orthodox  creed :  and  they  equally  deny  that 
the  Orientals  held  their  council  at  Sardica ;  so  that 
they  also  could  not  have  issued  it.  Who,  then 
composed  it  ?  Socrates  says  that  the  Orientals  held 
their  council  at  Philippopolis ;  but  this  creed  pro- 
fesses to  come   from   Sardica.     To   say   that  the 
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Orientals  made  it  at  Philippopolis,  but  called  it 
Sardican,  is  an  invention  framed  to  bolster  up  a 
fable.  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this  Sardican 
Creed?  I  wish  I  knew.  The  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  creeds  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  would  be  interesting.  The  author  of  the 
Athanasian  writings,  who  introduces  many,  either 
knew  nothing,  or  would  tell  nothing,  about  them ; 
and  the  pseudo-Hilary  has  said  no  more.  The 
documents  are  lost  that  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  them.  We  must,  therefore,  remain  in 
ignorance. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  Gaul,  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  into  exile  in  the  Arian  persecution 
under  Constantius,  a.d.  356,  because,  like  a  few 
other  faithful  prelates,  he  would  not  sign  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius,  as  it  would  have  been 
the  subversion  of  the  Nicene  faith.  His  place  of 
exile  is  said  to  have  been  in  Phrygia.  This  book, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  professes  to  have 
been  written  by  him,  in  the  third  year  of  his  exile, 
to  all  the  prelates  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  without 
naming  one  in  particular.  We  learn  from  it,  that, 
although  Hilary  had  written  several  letters  to  them 
in  his  exile,  they  had  never  replied  to  him.  He 
was,  consequently,  under  the  impression,  that  they 
had  all  signed  Arian  creeds,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  setting  them  down  as  heathen  men  and 
publicans.  At  this  critical  moment  a  packet  of 
letters  arrived,  which  informed  him  that  they  had 
withstood  the  threats  and  violence  of  Saturninus, 
Arian   bishop    of    Aries,   and    had    rejected    the 
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Sirmian  Creed,  which  had  lately  been  proposed  to 
them. 

This  18  the  creed  which  is  attributed  to  that 
much  maligned  personage,  if  ever  he  existed, 
Hosius,  in  which  the  Father  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  the  Son  —  "in  honour,  dignity,  glory,  and 
majesty,  and  in  the  name  of  Father."  This  creed 
is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  at  Sirmium, 
A.D.  357. 

Among  the  letters  which  Hilary  thus  received 
were  some  which  requested  information  respecting 
the  Oriental  creeds.  They  seem  to  have  had  no 
written  creed  at  all  in  Gaul ;  not  even  the  Nicene. 
Hilary  says  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  till  his  exile  ;  and  very  modestly,  and  (if  his 
statement  be  true,  which  is  rather  incredible,  as  it  is 
said  he  would  not  sign  the  condemnation  of  Atha- 
nasius,  because  such  an  act  would  have  been  the 
subversion  of  that  creed)  with  considerable  pro- 
priety adds,  that  he  is  so  exceedingly  unskilful  and 
unlearned,  that  such  an  exposition  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  him,  as  he  cannot,  without  the  greatest 
diflSculty,  explain  his  own  creed,  much  less  that  of 
others.  Moreover,  he  begs,  by  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  that  they  will  not  prejudge  him,  if  he  should 
seem  to  say  anything  heretical,  till  they  have  read 
his  whole  letter.  Such  language  he  repeats  several 
times,  as  if  he  had  considerable  misgivings  that  his 
views  were  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  complexion ; 
and  surely,  in  a  confessor  of  Hilary's  reputed  cha- 
racter, this  is  most  unnatural  and  incredible.  No 
man  would  be  a  confessor,  and  a  confessor  among 
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hundreds  of  waverers,  who  had  not  the  clearest 
view  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  as  well  as 
a  high  principle  of  moral  courage,  to  sustain  him. 

The  statement,  however,  is  incredible  on  other 
grounds.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he,  as  well  as 
the  Gaulish  bishops,  had  known  the  Nicene  Creed 
before  a.d,  356.  Even  if  we  could  suppose  that 
the  Gaulish  Church  had  been  happily  so  shut  out 
from  society  as  never,  during  the  twenty  previous 
years,  to  have  heard  of  Arius,  or  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, yet  when,  a.d.  345,  Athanasius  had  arrived  at 
Treves,  surely  he  would  give  them,  during  the 
year  or  two  that  he  staid  with  them,  considerable 
information  respecting  both  the  heretic  and  the 
council ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  on  the 
creed.  Indeed,  the  next  paragraph  admits  it. 
Hilary  says  he  will  obey  their  expressed  wishes, 
and  present  to  them  all  the  creeds  which  have 
been  published  after  the  Nicene.  But  this  would 
have  been  the  first  creed  to  have  started  with,  if 
they  had  known  nothing  about  it.  The  history  of 
Arius  and  the  Nicene  Council  must  have  prefaced 
any  notice  of  the  subsequent  Oriental  councils.  K, 
then,  he  does  not  begin  with  explaining  the  Nicene 
Creed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  an  expression 
implied  their  knowledge  of  it;  particularly  as 
afterwards  he  enters  into  all  the  niceties  of  the 
homooicsion  and  homceousion  terms,  which  would 
have  been  incomprehensible  to  them  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  These  statements 
I  take  to  be  utterly  false ;  and  I  hold  it  impossible 
that  the  genuine  Hilary  could  have  written  them. 
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Among  the  creeds  which  he  introduces  and  com- 
ments on  are  some  anathemas,  belonging  to  the 
Ancyran  document,  which  has  been  in  a  previous 
article  rejected ;  and  he  gives  another  statement  of 
the  origin  of  the  proceedings  of  that  council.  We 
have  already  seen  two :  one  by  the  historian, 
stating  that,  owing  to  the  proceedings  of  Eu- 
doxius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  George,  bishop  of  Lao« 
dicea,  in  Syria,  had  written  a  letter  to  Basil, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  urging  him,  and  the 
prelates  with  him,  to  interfere,  or  Antioch  would  be 
lost ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  had  sent  a 
legation  to  Constantius :  the  other  by  the  council 
themselves,  saying  that,  having  heard  of  heresy 
spreading  in  lUyria,  they  had  written  to  Phoenicia 
to  warn  the  prelates  there  against  it.  But  Hilary 
presents  a  third.  He  says  that,  when  the  Asiatic 
prelates  had  heard  that  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  had  rejected  the  Sirmian  Creed,  they  were 
so  put  to  the  blush,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
exhibit  some  spirit,  and  oppose  the  Arian  inroads, 
and  that  these  anathemas  were  the  result. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  account  is  deserving  of  no 
more  credit  than  the  others.  If  such  a  council 
was  held,  it  was  probably  in  the  summer ;  and,  if 
Hilary's  story  be  true,  we  have  to  imagine  that  the 
creed  there  determined  upon  was  conveyed  into  all 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  rejected  by 
all  at  synodal  meetings ;  or  else  that  legates  from 
all  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  some  large 
synod,  and  had  there  rejected  it.  If  the  reader 
will  reflect  upon  the  time  requisite  for  such  a  com- 
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prehensive  proceeding,  he  will  feel  satisfied  that 
this  would  not  be  done  in  the  year  357.  But  it 
must  have  been  so,  if  at  all,  and  in  the  autumn  too, 
as  the  news  had  reached  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor, 
long  before  Easter,  a.d.  358.  They  had,  in  conse- 
quence, assembled  from  the  opposite  extremities  of 
that  country,  at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia.  According  to 
the  usual  course  and  character  of  synodal  proceed- 
ings, this  is  not  only  an  incredible,  but  an  impos- 
sible story.  Moreover,  history,  true  or  false,  has 
no  record  of  any  of  these  Gaulish  and  British 
synods.  This  statement  is  the  only  authority  for 
them. 

But  again ;  the  Rimini  Creed  professed  that  the 
Son  was  like  the  Father  in  all  things.  If  Hilary 
would  have  signed  that  creed,  he  might  have  re- 
turned to  Poitiers  as  soon  as  he  pleased  with  the 
emperor's  permission  and  favour.  But  he  did  not 
sign  it.  Now  let  us  hear  the  writer  of  the  book 
on  "  Synods."  He  could  have  signed  it.  He  main- 
tains its  orthodoxy.  I  prefer  introducing  the  ori- 
ginal passage  for  one  or  two  reasons ;  one  is  to  show 
the  Latinity :  — 

^^  Sed  forte  parum  proprietatis  in  se  habere  similitudo 
yideatur.  Hoc  si  est^  quaero  quo  modo  possim  altenim  ad 
alium  nisi  per  similitudinem  cosequare?  Aut  numquid 
non  idem  est,  esse  similes  quod  sequales  ?  Si  unum  dico, 
habet  et  tmici  suspicionem :  si  eimilem  dixero^  habet  in« 
differentiB  comparationem.  Inter  similem  et  unum  qusero 
quem  locum  habeat  sequales;  et  interrogo  utrum  simili- 
tudinis  potius  aut  solitudinis  res  sit.  Non  est  asqualitas  in 
dissimilibuSy  nee  similitudo  est  intra  unum.     Aut  quid 
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diiferunt  similes  et  aequales,  ut  ab  uno  itenim  discematur 
aequalis  ?  Non  sunt  itaque  dissimiles  aequales.  Et  quid 
aliud  possunt  esse  similes  quam  aequales,  cum  in  dissimilibus 
non  sit  aequalitas  ?  Praedicantes  itaque,  fratres  carissimi^ 
similem  filium  in  omnibus  Patri  [the  language  of  the 
Kimini  Creed],  nihil  aliud  quam  asqualem  prsedicamus. 
PerfectdB  aequalitatis  significantiam  habet  similitudo,  et 
hoc  ex  Sanctis  Scripturis  intelligendum  est" 

After  giving  a  proof  or  two  of  this  statement, 
Gen.  V.  3.,  John  v.  18.,  he  proceeds :  — 

**  Nee  me  fallit,  fratres  carissimi^  quosdam  esse  qui  si* 
militudinem  confitentes  negant  aequalitatem.  Sed  loquantur 
ut  Yolunt,  et  blasphemias  suse  virus  ingerant  ignorantibus. 
Si  inter  similitudinem  et  sequalitatem  differre  dicunt, 
qusero  unde  comparetur  sequalitas.  Namque  si  secundum 
essentiam  et  yirtutem  et  gloriam  et  tempus  Patris  filius 
similis  est ;  interrogo  ex  quo  non  videatur  sequalis.  Nam 
etiam  base  in  superiori  fide  constituta  damnatio  est,  ut 
anathema  esset  qui  Patrem  dissimilis  sibi  essentia  diceret 
patrem.  Si  ergo  naturam  neque  aliam  neque  dissimilem 
ei  quem  impassibiliter  generabat,  dedit ;  non  potest  aliam 
dedisse  nisi  propriam.  Ita  similitude  proprietas  est,  pro- 
prietas  aequalitas  est,  et  sequalitas  nihil  differt.  Qua9 
autem  nihil  differunt  unum  sunt,  non  unione  personas  sed 
sequalitate  naturce."    (72 — 74.) 

In  plain  English  this  tract  is  a  defence  of  the 
signature  by  a  Nicener  to  the  Rimini  creed.  But 
then  what  had  Hilary,  if  such  were  his  opinions, 
to  do  in  Phrygia  ?  But  he  is  in  Phrygia ;  and  now 
comes  a  very  extraordinary  part  of  his  letter.  At 
sect.  76.,  in  a  letter  which  he  is  sending  (and  which, 
in  all  human  likelihood,  would  never  have  been  seen 
in  Asia  again),  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  he  begins 
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addressing  the  Ancyran  bishops,  among  whom  he 
is  living,  trying  to  induce  them  to  sign  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  and  so  continues  till  sect.  91.  In  sect.  92. 
(the  last)  he  returns  to  his  Gaulish  and  British 
brethren,  and  finishes  with  this  very  curious  ad- 
mission from  so  rigid  a  confessor,  the  glory  of  Gaul, 
the  restorer  of  the  Western  faith,  as  Hilary  is  said 
to  have  been :  —  "  Mementote  exilii  mei  in  ora- 
tionibus  Sanctis;  a  quo  me,  post  expositionem  hujus 
fidei,  nescio  an  tam  jucundum  est  ad  vos  in  Domino 
Jesu  Christo  reverti,  quam  securum  est  mori." 

I  think  the  reader  must  have  long  since  been 
satisfied  that  Hilary  never  wrote  this  book.  But 
there  is  another,  and  I  believe  a  very  conclusive, 
proof  of  its  spuriousness  in  the  use  of  the  word 
essentia. 

Augustine,  in  the  year  391  (that  is,  thirty-three 
years  after  the  book  on  the  "  Synods  "  is  said  to 
have  been  composed),  introduces  this  word,  pro- 
fessedly as  a  new  one,  to  meet  the  Manichaean 
heresy,  of  an  evil  nature ;  as  thus :  "  Evil  is 
destructive  to  nature ;  but  nature  is  nothing  else 
than  what  is  understood,  in  its  kind,  to  be  some- 
thing in  existence.  Evil  is  opposed  to  existence 
{essentia).  No  nature,  therefore,  can  be  evil." 
For  such  a  purpose  he  used  the  word  essentia^ 
calling  it  a  new  term  for  ow<r/a.  Even  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Hilary,  he  again,  in  using  the 
word,  makes  the  same  statement,  adding  it  was 
then  becoming  general.  But,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings, except  in  this  instance.  Let  me  add  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
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larger  works  attributed  to  Hilary ;  and  if  he  wrote 
the  work  "  De  Trinitate,"  the  argument  is  irresis- 
tible, because  he  was  writing  that  large  work  on 
the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
writer  of  this  book  of  "  Synods  "  uses  the  word 
essentia  between  seventy  and  eighty  times  in  a  few 
pages ;  clearly  showing  that  his  work  was  written 
at  a  much  later  period,  probably  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifth  century. 

This  I  regard  as  a  conclusive  argument  against 
Hilary  being  the  composer  of  the  book  on 
"  Synods." 

It  may  be  said  that  Jerome  has  used  the  word 
essentia.  I  admit  that  it  is  found  (without  any 
mention  of  its  novelty)  in  a  letter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him  a.d.  376  or  377.  But,  sup- 
posing that  letter  to  be  genuine,  I  should  not 
consider  it  as  at  all  weakening  my  objection  to 
the  work  on  "  Synods "  being  considered  as  the 
production  of  Hilary.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  word  essentia  was  not  originally  coined 
by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  is  attributed  to  Cicero ; 
and  Quintilian,  whose  compositions  Jerome  might 
have  perused,  had  written  a  few  sentences  about 
it.  Jerome,  from  an  acquaintance  with  profane 
writings,  might,  therefore,  have  used  the  word  to 
signify  existence,  without  it  being  at  all  likely  that 
other  and  less  extensively  read  men  had  ever  used 
it;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  a  certain  fact  that  it 
was  not  used  by  the  Latin  Church  of  the  fourth 
century. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  letter  of  Jerome :  it  is 
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a  ver^  remarkable  one.  Instead  of  its  being  re- 
garded  as  an  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  word 
essentia^  the  word  essentia  will,  in  all  probability, 
tend  to  confirm  an  idea  that  the  letter  is  spurious. 

They  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
letters  of  Jerome  must,  I  think,  have  felt  some 
suspicion  that  a  very  large  proportion  were  not 
written  by  him.  They  group  themselves  into 
classes,  having  very  marked  differences ;  and, 
when  the  spurious  ones  are  removed,  Jerome's 
character  will  rise  in  estimation. 

This  letter  with  which  we  are  concerned  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  several  written  by  the  same  person, 
but  not  by  Jerome.  But,  supposing  it  to  be 
Jerome's,  let  us  take  a  plain  matter  of  fact  view 
of  it. 

Who  was  the  writer  ?  and  to  whom  was  it 
written  ?  Jerome  was  a  native  of  Stridon,  on  the 
borders  of  Pannonia.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Rome  for  purposes  of  study  and  improve- 
ment, and  remained  there  till  he  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  old.  He  then  returned  home,  and 
afterwards  took  up  his  abode  at  Aquileia.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  that  is,  a.d.  372,  he  is  said  to 
have  suddenly  left  Aquileia  and  gone  into  the 
East,  where  he  remained  eight  years ;  and  from 
the  East  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  letter  in 
question.  The  personage  to  whom  he  was  writing 
was  no  other  than  the  almost  octogenarian  bishop 
of  Rome,  the  impersonation  of  luxury,  whose  feasts, 
not  of  charity  but  of  enjoyment,  exceeded  in  mag- 
nificence even  imperial  entertainments. 
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It  seems  very  strange  that  two  sach  persons 
should  have  had  any  correspondence ;  and  indeed 
correspondence  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  a  young  man, 
who  had  but  lately  finished  his  education  at  Rome, 
and  was  gone  into  the  East — of  whose  acquaint- 
ance even,  at  this  time,  with  Damasus  (made  a 
bishop  when  Jerome  was  twenty,)  there  is  no  tes- 
timony— should  have  written  such  a  free  and  easy, 
offhand  letter  to  the  aged  bishop ;  asking  him  to 
solve  for  his  satisfaction  a  difficulty,  which,  had  it 
existed,  would  have  been  perplexing  the  Western 
Churches  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  desiring  him 
at  the  close  to  direct  his  reply  to  him,  to  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evagrius,  Precincts,  Antioch,  Syria. 

I  think  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  the 
genuineness  of  this  impertinent  letter.  If  not, 
the  expression  of  Damasus's  countenance,  on  hear- 
ing his  secretary  read  it,  must  have  furnished  a 
subject  worthy  of  Hogarth's  pencil.  When  there 
is  nothing  but  forgery,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
these  investigations,  to  deal  with,  it  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  prove  a  forgery.  But  I 
think  it  may  be  done  in  this  instance.  It  is  a  satis- 
factory circumstance  that,  while  these  forgeries  all 
support  and  dove-tail  with  each  other,  their  facts 
are  unknown  to  genuine  documents. 

Meletius  is  said,  in  forged  writings,  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  Arians,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
A.D.  361 ;  and,  although  he  had  adopted  the  Nicene 
Creed,  never  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Roninn  or  Western  prelates.     Instead  of  him,  they 
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had  {according  to  some  forgeries,  put  forth  in 
the  name  of  Basil)  acknowledged,  in  a.d.  375, 
Paulinus,  a  supposed  presbyter  of  Eustathius, 
who  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  Antioch  by 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  in  a.d.  362.  But  this 
letter  of  Jerome  to  Damasus,  according  to  Vallars, 
the  editor  of  Jerome's  works,  must  have  been 
written  a.d.  376.  At  the  time,  therefore,  that 
Jerome  is  supposed  to  have  been  writing  this 
letter,  and  for  a  year  previously,  Damasus,  the 
Roman  bishop,  had  practically  and  publicly  an- 
swered Jerome's  question ;  which  was  this.  Should 
he  give  his  communion  to  Meletius,  Paulinus,  or 
Vitalis,  who  were  each  seeking  it,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  in  communion  with  Damasus  ?  If 
these  documents  be  true  in  other  matters,  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  at  Antiocli  who  was  in 
communion  with  Rome. 

Again :  the  Vitalis  mentioned  in  it  is  repre- 
sented elsewhere  as  having  been  a  presbyter  of 
Meletius,  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  Apolli- 
naris ;  and  he  is  supposed,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  already  consecrated  bishop  of  Antioch  by 
Apollinaris;  a  man  who,  it  is  most  likely,  was 
never  more  than  a  Reader  in  the  church.  The 
Basilian  forgeries  countenance  this  idea;  and  no 
doubt  the  writer  of  this  letter  intended  it  to  be 
understood  that  all  were  bishops.  Few  facts  of 
the  Apollinarian  heresy  have  come  down  to  us, 
because  perhaps,  beyond  the  simple  ones  which  we 
do  know,  there  were  none  to  be  told.  Apollinaris 
broached  his  opinions;    they   found   supporters; 
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they  were  deemed  heretical,  and  condemned.  The 
heresy,  however,  has  been  freely  used  as  a  basis 
for  Roman  interference  in  the  East.  The  forgers 
imagine  its  existence  as  early  as  the  consecration 
of  Paulinus,  and  interweave  it  with  the  spurious 
history  of  the  Church  of  Antioch.  Ruffinus  tells 
us,  that  after  the  condemnation  of  the  heresy  at 
Constantinople,  in  a.d.  381,  the  heresy  had  its 
bishops.  This,  whether  true  or  not,  is  an  implied 
statement,  and,  so  far  I  believe,  a  true  one,  that  it 
had  not  possessed  them  previously.  Vitalis  there- 
fore, if  a  real  person,  must  have  been  only  a  pres- 
byter, and  an  avowed  adherent  of  Apollinaris. 
But,  whatever  he  was,  how  could  Meletius,  or 
Vitalis,  in  their  circumstances,  have  claimed  the 
Roman  communion  ?  Such  an  absurdity  is  as 
inconceivable  as  Jerome's  doubt.  Besides,  what 
had  Jerome  then  done  that  they  should  be  all 
fighting  for  him  ?  Why  were  they  so  urgent  to 
win  this  precocious  piece  of  impertinence  to  their 
party? 

This  letter  and  the  sixteenth  were  evidently 
only  written  to  support  the  notion,  that  Rome  had 
been  the  arbiter  of  the  Church  of  Antioch.  Two 
imaginary  bishops  were  stuck  up  along  with  Mele- 
tius; and  Damasus,  like  Paris  of  old  (and  the 
stories  of  his  private  life  countenance  the  com- 
parison) was  to  have  the  decision,  not  of  their 
respective  beauty,  but  of  their  legitimacy,  as 
bishops  of  Antioch.  Paulinus  and  Vitalis,  as  well 
as  Evagrius,  Paulinus's  imaginary  successor,  are 
never  met  with  out  of  the  corrupted  histories, 
except  in  writings  evidently  forged  for  a  purpose. 
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The  word  essentia^  therefore,  which  we  may  now 
consider  as  one  of  many  marks  of  the  spuriousness 
of  Jerome's  letter,  for  there  are  others,  by  making 
its  appearance  in  such  company,  tends  to  discredit, 
rather  than  to  support,  the  character  of  the  book 
"  on  Sjoiods." 


§  3.  Hilary's  Letter  to  Constantius. 

Among  the  writings  attributed  to  Hilary  are 
two  letters  to  Constantius,  and  one  against  him. 
Only  two  of  them  relate  to  this  inquiry ;  and  I 
believe  them  both  spurious. 

The  following  are  my  reasons.  Jerome  in  his 
"  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers  "  states,  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  he  had  seen  them,  that  Hilary 
wrote  a  little  work  directed  to  Constantius,  which 
he  presented  to  him  in  his  lifetime ;  and  also  an- 
other against  the  emperor,  which  was  not  written 
till  after  his  death ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
heard  of  no  others. 

If  the  first  and  third  letters  in  the  appendix  to 
Hilary's  works  (those  which  I  am  now  examining, 
as  they  allude  either  expressly  or  impliedly  to  the 
Council  of  Sardica)  be  compared  with  Jerome's 
account  of  them,  it  wiU  be  found  that  they  are 
not  what  Jerome  was  describing. 

The  work  against  Constantius,  and  written  after 
his  death,  is  lost.  All  the  letters  extant  assigned 
to  Hilary  address  the  emperor  as  alive.  The  only 
question  will  be,  was  either  of  the  two  the  letter 
which  he  wrote,  and  presented  to  him  in  his  life- 
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time  ?     The  fact  of  there  being  two  does  not  speak 
much  for  the  genuineness  of  either. 

The  first  letter  is  clearly  a  farrago  of  different 
writings.  Although  it  purports  to  be  a  letter  to 
the  emperor,  his  majesty  is  very  speedily  forgotten. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  letter  are  some 
historical  medley  of  false  and  very  doubtful  state- 
ments ;  and,  whence  derived,  no  one  can  tell. 

The  writer  had  somewhere  seen  Valens  and  TJr- 
sacius  described  as  young  men.  They  are  so  dis- 
tinguished from  their  cotemporaries  at  the  Council 
of  Tyre.  In  this  letter,  supposed  to  be  written 
twenty-five  years  after  the  usually  received  date  of 
that  council,  the  same  appellation  is  given  them. 

Independently  of  its  not  answering  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Jerome,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  this  to  be  the  letter  presented  to  the 
emperor  by  Hilary. 

The  third  letter  would  be  still  more  so,  as  it  is 
not  addressed  to  the  emperor,  but  to  some  [un- 
known] brethren. 

It  is  happy  for  Hilary's  character,  that  they 
cannot  be  identified  as  his  productions.  The 
small  portion  of  the  former,  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror, although  respectful,  is  querulous,  and  has 
nothing  dignified  in  its  composition,  nothing  likely 
to  instruct  the  emperor,  and  win  him,  by  reason 
and  Christian  feeling,  to  put  an  end  to  his  violent 
proceedings.  The  latter  is  positively  disgraceful ; 
worse  than  the  "  Historia  Arianorum "  attributed 
to  Athanasius. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to  produce  another 
proof  that  these  writings  were  not  composed  by 
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Hilary.  It  is  believed  that  a  fragment  of  the  true 
letter  is  preserved ;  and  it  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
it  was  a  letter  becoming  a  bishop  to  write  and  an 
emperor  to  read.  It  was  didactic,  and  intended 
to  win  the  emperor,  who  was  regarded  by  many 
as  not  wilfully  heretical,  but  a  conscientious  per- 
secutor, to  retrace  his  steps,  by  pointing  out  to 
him  the  error  of  his  doctrine.  This  fragment  is 
not  included  in  any  of  the  three  letters. 

§  4.    Fragments  of  Hilary. 

The  title  of  the  work  is,  "  Fragmenta  ex  libro 
S.  Hilarii  Pictaviensis  Provinciae  Aquitaniae,  in  quo 
sunt  omnia,  quae  ostendunt  vel  quomodo,  quibus- 
nam  causis,  quibus  instantibus  sub  imperatore 
Constantio  factum  est  Ariminense  Concilium  contra 
formellam  Nicseni  Tractatus,  qufi,  universaB  haereses 
comprehensae  erant." 

Before  we  enter  into  discussion  respecting  these 
"  Fragments  "  themselves,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to 
be  observed,  that  Jerome  knew  of  no  book  of 
Hilary  with  that  title.  The  only  work  on  the 
subject  which  he  knew  he  thus  described  —  "  Liber 
adversum  Valentem  et  Ursacium  historiam  Arimi- 
nensis  et  Seleuciensis  Synodi  continens."  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  this  diversity  of  title  indicates 
a  totally  different  book,  and  that  the  real  work 
is  lost. 

Such  a  statement,  unless  the  works  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  same,  is  quite  sufficient  at  once  to  over- 
throw   any  evidence    for  the    Sardican    Council 
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which  the  "  Fragments "  may  present.  At  the 
same  time,  should  I  waive  this  argument,  and 
notice  them  (for  among  the  documents  there  are 
some  belonging  to  the  Council  of  Sardica),  and 
make  it  clear  that  any  of  the  fragments  that  are 
left  of  this  treatise  (if  a  treatise  there  ever  was)  are 
evidently  spurious,  it  will  not  only  give  me  a 
right  to  suspect  and  to  require  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  any  other  of  them  that  may  be  ad- 
duced against  me,  but  it  will  be  an  additional  proof 
that  the  work  was  not  the  production  of  Hilary, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Sardican  documents  have 
not  the  authority  of  his  name. 

The  work  is  a  collection  of  fragments,  professing 
to  be  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  perfect 
treatise. 

The  second  fragment  presents  the  synodal  letter 
of  the  Western  prelates  of  that  council  precisely  as 
it  stands  among  the  Athanasian  documents,  but  in 
Latin.  It  contains  also  a  letter  from  the  council 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome.  From  these  two  docu- 
ments the  writer  argues  for  the  innocence  of  Atha- 
nasius.  He  then  speaks  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of 
Ancyra,  and  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  neither  Hilary  nor  any  Latin  would 
have  spoken;  and  so  thoroughly  confuses  the 
history  of  that  period,  that,  supported  by  other 
forgeries,  he  successfully  defied  the  learned  men 
of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  their 
attempts  at  extrication. 

This  fragment  also  contains  the  two  letters  from 
Valens  and  Ursacius  to  Julius  and  Athanasius,  the 
same  as  in  the  Athanasian  documents. 
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The  third  fragment  is  the  synodal  letter  of  the 
Oriental  portion  of  the  Sardican  Council,  the  only 
record  which  we  have  of  its  proceedings. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  fragments  are  a 
series  of  letters  from  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
with  strange  comments  by  the  compiler. 

The  remaining  ten  fragments  are  documents 
professing  to  relate  to  the  Council  of  Rimini.  I 
believe  all  of  them  to  be  forgeries,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

In  noticing  some  of  these  fragments  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  unravel  their  intricacy:  were 
a  volume  written,  it  would  be  labour  in  vain. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  fragments ;  that  is,  the 
letters  of  Liberius. 

The  fourth  fragment  is  a  letter  to  the  Oriental 
prelates.  It  is  headed,  "  To  our  most  dear  bre- 
thren and  fellow  bishops  throughout  the  East, 
Liberius,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome,  wishes  eternal 
salvation." 

Such  a  title  stamps  the  letter  at  once  as  a 
forgery.  No  genuine  letter  could  have  been 
written  with  that  title.  The  character  of  its  con- 
tents fully  accord  with  this  beginning.  He  says, 
that  having  received  their  letter  concerning  Atha- 
nasius  and  the  rest,  which  they  had  sent  to  Julius, 
he,  following  the  custom  of  his  ancestors  [spiritual, 
I  suppose],  had  sent  Lucius,  Paul,  and  Helianus, 
Roman  presbyters,  as  his  "  legates  a  latere,"  to 
Alexandria,  to  the  before  mentioned  Athanasius, 
ordering  him  to  come  to  Rome,  to  submit  to  a 
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trialr  and  the  ientence  of  tbe  Omreh.  He  had 
also  sent,  Ij  the  presbytersw  anoiher  ktter  to  lum, 
letting  him  know  that  if  he  did  not  come,  he 
woold  be  deprived  of  the  commiini<m  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  that  the  presbyters,  having  returned,  had 
informed  him  that  Athanasius  would  not  come. 
He,  therefore,  signifies  to  his  ^*  most  dear  brethren 
and  fellow  bishops  throughout  the  East,  that 
Athanasius  is  no  longer  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  Church." 

This  is  a  large  stride  towards  the  days  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  a  practical  illustration  of  the  letter  of 
Julius  to  the  Orientals,  contained  in  the  Sardican 
documents.  That  letter,  however,  would  have  led 
us  to  imagine  that  the  Roman  bbhop  and  the 
Orientals  were  breathing  war  and  slaughter  against 
each  other.  This  letter,  ascribed  to  Liberius,  inti- 
mates that  they  are  loving  as  doves.  He  says  he 
has  received  the  letters  of  their  love. 

Hilary's  comment  on  this  letter  is  singular. 
"  What  piety !  What  a  fear  of  God  is  shown  in 
this  letter !'' 

Romanists  admit  its  forgery.*  There  is  no  dis- 
pute about  it ;  and  this  may  suflSce  for  the  first 
noticed  companion  of  the  Sardican  documents. 

The  fifth  fragment  is  a  letter  from  Liberius  to 
Constantius,  with  the  inscription,  "  To  the  most 
glorious  Constantius  Augustus,  Liberius,  bishop." 

Such  a  title,  like  the  last,  raises  a  suspicion  of 
forgery.     In  this  letter  he  vindicates  himself  from 

•  iSco  the  note  of  the  Benedictine  editors  of  the  works  of 
Hilary  on  this  letter. 
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some  charges  that  seem  to  have  been  made  against 
him  by  the  emperor.  If  we  may  conjecture,  they 
were  the  receiving  of  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  &c.  into 
his  communion,  after  their  deposition  by  Eastern 
synods  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  mistaken 
himself  for  Julius ;  for  the  facts  which  he  mentions 
are  the  same  which  are  attributed  by  the  Athana- 
sian  documents  to  the  Sardican  Julius.  They 
seem,  however,  to  belong  also  to  the  Hilarian 
Liberius.  He  then  assures  the  emperor  that  he 
has  not  acted  from  blind  passion  or  vain  glory; 
that  he  most  unwillingly  ascended  the  Eoman 
chair;  that  they  were  not  his  own  decrees,  but 
those  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  had  enforced  [that 
would  have  been  a  puzzling  distinction  to  the 
emperor]  ;  that  he  had  not  allowed  anything  to  be 
added  to,  or  taken  away  from,  the  episcopate  of 
Home,  but  had  proceeded  like  his  ancestors ;  and 
that  the  faith  he  had  received  he  hoped  he  should 
preserve. 

All  these  statements  are  on  the  supposition  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  could  review  the  decision  of 
an  Oriental  synod.  The  letter  of  Julius  to  the 
Orientals  is  to  the  same  purport. 

The  sixth  fragment  contains  a  circular  from 
Liberius  to  the  three  confessors,  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  YercellsB ;  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Milan ;  and 
Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali.  The  document  itself 
has  no  names,  designating  the  writer  or  the 
persons  addressed.  Its  style  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Cyprianic  letters  ;  I  think  it  is  from  the 
same  pen. 
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There  is  a  letter  also  to  Hosius,  detailing  a 
mission  of  Vincent,  the  bishop  of  Capua,  to  Con- 
stantius ;  and  informing  him  that  Vincent  had 
"  fallen  into  that  insincerity."  It  is  singular  that 
he  should  think  of  writing  to  Hosius ;  and  more  so, 
that  if  he  did,  and  the  letter  had  to  go  all  the  way 
to  Cordova,  he  should  have  tantalised  Hosius's 
natural  curiosity  with  such  a  short  and  enigmatical 
account  of  what  Vincent  had  done.  In  fact, 
through  this  reserve  of  Liberius,  posterity  is  igno- 
rant of  the  precise  nature  of  Vincent's  lapse. 

Hilary  then  says  that,  after  all  that  Liberius  had 
promised  and  done,  he  wrote  to  the  tricky  Arian 
heretics,  and  condemned  Athanasius,  and  adduces 
the  following  letters  as  a  proof.  The  first  is  ad- 
dressed to  no  individuals  by  name,  but  "  To  his 
dearest  brother  presbyters  and  co-bishops,  Libe- 
rius, health."  The  parts  bracketed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  are  supposed  to  be,  and  are  given  as, 
from  the  pen  of  Hilary. 

"  Your  holy  faith  is  known  to  God,  and  to  men 
of  good  will,  for  its  divine  and  reverential  cha- 
racter. As  the  law  speaks,  Judge  justly,  0  sons  of 
men.  I  do  not  defend  Athanasius,  but  because 
bishop  Julius,  my  predecessor,  of  good  memory, 
had  received  him,  I  was  afraid  lest  I  might  be 
thought  a  prevaricator.  But  when  I  knew,  when 
it  pleased  God,  that  you  had  justly  condemned 
him,  I  speedily  assented  to  your  views,  and  gave  a 
letter  respecting  him  [that  is,  condemning  him],  to 
our  brother  Fortunatian,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
emperor  Constantius.   Therefore,  Athanasius  being 
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removed  from  the  communion  of  all  of  us,  and  his 
letters  being  no  longer  received  by  me,  I  say  that 
I  am  at  peace  and  in  communion  with  all  of  you, 
and  with  all  the  Oriental  bishops,  or  through  all 
the  provinces. 

"  For  that  you  may  know  more  clearly  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth  in  this  letter,  our  lord  and 
common  brother  Demophilus  has  benevolently 
condescended  to  explain  to  me  your  Catholic  faith, 
which,  after  having  been  considered  by  many  of 
our  brethren  and  co-bishops,  was  adopted  at  Sir- 
mium  [This  is  the  Arian  perfidy.  This  is  my  note, 
not  the  apostate's.  The  rest  is  Liberius.]  by  all 
who  were  present.  This  I  freely  have  received. 
[A  curse  is  uttered  by  me  on  thee,  Liberius,  and 
on  thy  companions.]  I  have  opposed  it  in  nothing. 
I  give  my  assent  to  it.  I  follow  it,  I  hold  it.  [A 
second  curse  on  thee,  and  a  third,  Liberius,  thou 
prevaricator.]  And  now  I  think  that  I  can  be- 
seech your  holiness,  since  you  see  me  agreeing 
entirely  with  you,  that  you  will  all  condescend  to 
exert  yourselves  and  procure  my  recal  from  exile, 
and  that  I  may  return  to  the  chair  which  God  has 
confided  to  me." 

There  are  two  similar  letters.  One  of  them  is  to 
Valens,  Ursacius,  and  Germinius,  the  Arian  leaders. 
Knowing  them,  he  says,  to  be  sons  of  peace,  and 
lovers  of  concord  and  Catholic  unity,  he,  from  no 
compulsion,  God  is  his  witness,  but  for  peace  and 
concord's  sake,  which  he  prefers  to  martyrdom, 
writes  to  tell  them  that  he  had  condemned  Atha- 
nasius;  and  that  he  had  separated  him  from  the 
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Roman  Church  as  the  clergy  would  testify.*  He 
also  begs  they  would  obtain  his  recal ;  it  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  them  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  begs  them  to  understand  that  he  is  at  peace 
with  Epictetus  and  Auxentius. 

The  other  is  to  Vincent  of  Capua,  whose  myste- 
rious insincerity  he  had  communicated  to  Hosius. 
The  first  sentence  is,  under  the  circumstances,  not 
unappropriate :  "  I  do  not  teach,  but  warn  your 
holy  mind,  my  dearest  brother,  that  evil  commu- 
nication corrupts  good  manners."  He  states  that 
he  had  withdrawn  from  all  contention  about  Atha- 
nasius,  and  begs  him  to  summon  the  Campanian 
prelates,  and  induce  them  to  interfere  with  the 
emperor  for  his  recal. 

Such  documents  sufficiently  destroy  their  own 
character.  Of  the  last  three  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  although  men  of  much  pride  of  heart  during 
prosperity  have  often  shown  great  weakness  in 
adversity;  as  witness  Thomas  a  Becket — who  so 
brave  and  gay  as  a  chancellor  and  favourite  ?  who 
so  proud  as  an  archbishop  ?  yet  who  so  mean  and 
abject  when  in  exile  ?  His  thousand  and  one  letters 
scarcely  contain  a  manly  thought,  but  are  full  of 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  letters  were  written, 
in  spite  of  all  their  apparent  degradation  of  Liberius,  by  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Roman  see.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Liberius  was  deposed,  and  Felix  lawful  bishop  of  Rome  at  this 
time,  the  letters  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  he  is  not 
deposed,  but  in  communication  with  the  Roman  clergy,  and  as 
if  Felix  was  only  a  deputy.  This  adds  considerably  to  my  sus- 
picions of  the  truth  of  the  exile  and  recal. 
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the  most  degrading  and  disgraceful  wailing.  His 
whole  thoughts  are  centered  on  himself;  his  Christ 
is  himself.  Still,  in  these  last  letters  of  Liberius, 
there  is  such  a  want  of  nature  as  well  as  of  dignity, 
that,  judging  by  their  contents  alone,  I  should 
repudiate  them,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the 
very  learned  Romanist,  Galland,  their  last  editor. 

I  have,  however,  another  objection  to  all  these 
letters.  They  exhibit  a  peculiarity  in  their  style 
which,  while  it  connects  them  together,  connects 
also  other  writings  with  them ;  and  when  a  strange 
peculiarity  SL^peavs  primd  facie  to  have  been  adopted 
by,  and  confined  to,  several  persons,  all  flourishing 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  apt,  on  second  thoughts, 
to  suspect  we  have  only  one  author  to  deal  with. 

The  peculiarity  I  am  alluding  to  is  this.  Take 
the  letter  of  the  fourth  fragment  —  the  acknow- 
ledged forgery.  Liberius,  wishing  to  inform  the 
Orientals  that  he  had  received  their  letter,  directed 
to  Julius,  containing  charges  against  Athanasius 
and  others,  thus  expressed  himself :  —  "  Studens 
paci  et  concordiae  Ecclesiarum,  posteaquam  literas 
caritatis  vestrae  de  nomine  Athanasii  et  ceterorum 
factas  ad  nomen  Jidii  bonae  memoriae  episcopi 
accepi." 

This  strange,  pleonastic  use  of  the  word  "  nomen  " 
pervades  all  these  letters,  except  that  which  I  have 
characterised  as  the  Cyprianic  one.  It  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  recantation  of  Valens  and  Ursacius 
to  Julius,  acknowledging  their  offences  against 
Athanasius;  also  in  a  most  improbable  letter 
from  the  Milanese  Council  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
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VercellaB;  also  in  a  paragraph  attached  to  Phoe- 
badius's  work  against  the  Arians,  introducing  the 
name  of  Hosius  in  connection  with  the  Sardican 
Council;  also  in  some  interpolations  in  Jerome's 
"  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers ; "  also  once  in 
Ruffinus's  "  Church  History."  Confining  our  at- 
tention to  the  letters,  which  must  all  have  been 
originally  written  in  Latin,  these,  if  any  confidence 
is  to  be  placed  in  them,  are  the  originals.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  this  extraordinary 
pleonasm  would  be  used  by  Liberius,  by  Valens 
and  Ursacius,  and  by  the  scribe  of  the  Milanese 
Council,  &c.  The  letters  show  one  writer;  and 
this  external  peculiarity  confirms  their  internal 
character  of  being  forgeries. 

But  it  is  among  such  documents  as  these  that 
the  notices  and  documents  of  the  Sardican  Council 
are  found. 

I  will  now  introduce  an  extract  from  the  second 
fragment,  adding  a  few  notes  to  show  how  impos- 
sible it  is  that  Hilary  could  have  written  it : — 

'*  Superest  ut  quid  de  Marcello  et  Photino  gestum  sit 
paucissimis  dicam." 

19.  "Photinus  Sirmiensis  episcopus  fuit  a  Marcello 
imbutus:  nam  et  diaconus  sub  eo  aliquando  fuit.  Hie 
corruptis  innocentiaQ  moribus  ac  disciplinis  turbare  evan- 
gelicam  veritatem  pcrsistebat  novis  prsedicatiouibus.  Et 
hoc  ita  saspe  est,  ut  cum  incrementa  vitiorum  detrimenta  in 
amore  Dei  fecerunt,  vesanum  depravat®  scientias  studium 
increscat.  Igitur  ad  tollendum  ex  episcopatu  Photinum, 
qui  ante  biennium  jam  in  Mediolanensi  synodo  erat  hsere- 
ticus  damnatus,  ex  plurlmis  provinciis  congregantur  sacer- 
dotes,   hoc    magis  solliciti  atque  anxii  turbare   rursum 
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miscerique  omnia,  quod  jampridem  plures  episcopos  reos 
yel  falsorum  in  Athanasio  judicionim,  vel  communionis 
hasresis  Arianas^  ab  ecclesia  fuerat  necesse  resecure.  Quam 
opportunitatem  nacti  Ursacius  et  Yalens  Komanse  plebis 
episcopum  adeunt^  recipi  se  in  Ecclesiam  deprecantur,  et 
in  communionem  per  veniam  admitti  rogant.  Julius  ex 
consilio  veniam  quam  orabant  impertit;  ut  cum  lucro 
CathoIicaB  Ecclesiee  vires  quoque  detraheret  Arianis ;  cum 
eosy  qui  unitatem  ante  turbaverunt,  consilii  hujus  et 
audacise  penitentes  in  communionem  catholicam  per  veniam 
reconciliatse  pacis  admitteret. 

20.  **  Et  quia  non  est  nisi  de  veritate  confessio,  nisi  de 
vitio  pcenitentia,  nisi  venia  de  admisso,  Yalens  et  Ursacius 
admittendi,  ut  orabant,  in  communionem,  de  Athanasii  in- 
nocentifi,  de  judicii  falsitate,  de  Arianse  hasresis  piaculo, 
talibus  Uteris  ante  profitentur." 

Then  follows  the  letter  translated  hereafter,  in 
which  is  the  pleonastic  use  of  "  nomen,"  "  de  nomine 
Athanasu  "  being  used  for  "  de  Athanasio."  At  the 
end  is 

**  Hsec  epistola  post  biennium  missa  est  quam  haeresis 
Photini  a  Romanis  damnata  est." 

Then  follows  the  letter  to  Athanasius  from  the 
same  parties,  also  translated  hereafter.  It  then 
proceeds,  — 

"  Superioribus  igitur  Uteris  datis,  venia  indulgetur 
orantibus,  reditus  ad  cathoUcam  fidem  cum  communione 
donatur :  maxime  cum  Sardicensis  Synodi  veritatem  ipsas 
orantium  veniam  literae  continerent. 

21.  '^  Yerum  inter  haec  Sirmium  convenitur.  Photinus 
hasreticus  comprehensus,  olim  reus  pronuntiatus,  et  a  com- 
munione jampridem  unitatis  abscissus,  nee  tum  quidem  per 
factionem  populi  potuit  amoveri.     Sed  idem  Athanasius 
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Marcellum  qui  post  recitationem  libri  quern  scriptum  edi- 
derat  (nam  hunc  nos  quoque  habemus)  8enteiiti&  synodi 
Sardicensis  episcopatui  erat  reditus^  ubi  qusedam  alia  nova 
miscere  sensit,  et  ambiguis  pr»dicationibu8  eju8  in  quam 
Photinus  erupit  doctrinse  viam  quserere*,  a  sua  commu- 
nione  separat  anteriore  tempore  quam  Photinus  arguiturf, 
prseventam  judicio  meditationem  corruptsQ  voluntatis  os- 
tendens,  et  non  ex  libri  editione  condemnans.  Sed  quia 
promptum  est  ex  bono  malum  effici^  prssbuit  non  illis  qu» 
in  Marcellum  gesta  ante  fuerant,  sed  his  quae  in  Photinum 
gerenda  erant,  auctoritatem. 

22.  ^^  lUud  autem  esse  cognitum  cunctis  oportet,  nullam 
unquam  adversus  Marcellum  prsster  eam  quse  Sardicensi- 
bus  est  dissoluta  sententiis,  deinceps  synodum  fuisse  con- 
tractamf,  neque  tunc  cum  de  Photino  decretum  ab  Occi- 
dentalibus  est  et  ^  Orientales  est  relatum^  aliquod  in  eum 
cxpressum  fuisse  judicium,  sed  homines  mente  callidos 
ingenio  subtiles  malitia  pertinaces  occasionem  revolvendi 
ejus  quod  Athanasii  absolutione  est  dissolutum,  quassiisse 
judicii;  et  rescribentes  de  Photino  Marcelli  mentionem 
velut  institutionum  talium  magistri  addidisse :  ut  mortuam 
de  Athanasio  ipso  jam  tempore  qusestionem  et  veritatis 


•  So  far  from  Marcellus  following  in  the  track  of  Photinus, 
the  writer  has  just  told  us  that  Marcellus  had  corrupted  Pho- 
tinus, when  his  deacon ;  and  if  so,  it  was  before  his  condem- 
nation by  the  Orientals.  A  nice  distinction  is  made  by  this 
writer.  He  will  have  the  book  good  to  save  the  Sardican 
Council,  but  he  admits  that  Marcellus  was  a  heretic  both  before 
and  afterwards  ;  and  this  from  a  Latin,  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  or  believed  in  Marcellus's  heresy. 

f  That  is,  previous  to  the  Council  of  Milan,  and  previous  to, 
or  about  the  time  of,  the  Sardican  Council,  when  they  were 
both  acquitted,  and  both  in  communion  with  each  other. 

X  This  would  not  have  been  the  language  used  only  thirteen 
years  after  the  Council. 
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judicio  consepultam,  in  publicam  recordationem  causie 
novitas  excitaret*,  et  subrepens  per  Photini  damnationem 
Maroelli  nomen  inveheret.  Exstat  autem  in  superionB 
epistolse  [Sardican]  corpore  Marcellum  ab  Arianis,  oo- 

*  Probably  the  question  of  Athanasiuswas  dead  and  buried  at 
the  time  when  this  treatise  was  really  written ;  but,  two  years 
after  the  Council  of  Sardica  (the  time  alluded  to),  Athanasius 
was  scarcely  reseated  on  his  chair  at  Alexandria ;  and  no  person 
writing  about  a.d.  360,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  violence 
of  the  Arian  persecution,  would  have  so  described  the  question 
of  Athanasius.  The  name  of  Athanasius  had,  unfortunately, 
never  been  forgotten*  Indeed,  where  was  Athanasius  at  that 
time?  Where  he  was  is  not  known;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  life  depended  upon  his  being  concealed ;  and  the  prelate^ 
of  Christendom  had  for  years  past  been  offered  no  other  alter* 
native  than  either  signing  his  condemnatioa,  or  sharing  his 
exile.  Or,  to  come  more  closely  home  to  the  writer — Where 
was  Hilary  at  that  time  ?  Was  he  not  in  exile  ?  and  why  ? 
but  because  he  would  not  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  text  could  not  have  been  the 
language  of  the  genuine  Hilary  under  the  circumstances. 

Again:  what  sensible  interpretation  can  be  given  to  the 
^  crafty,  cunning,  and  malicious  men,  who  passed  no  sentence 
upon  Marcellus,  but  who,  in  their  letter  informing  the  Orientals 
of  the  deposition  of  Photinus,  insinuated  the  name  of  Marcellus 
to  introduce  that  of  Athanasius?"  Were  they  the  Western 
bishops  ?  Impossible.  Were  they  Orientals  ?  Then  to  whom 
were  they  writing  ?  Their  letter  would  have  required  no 
cunning  craft  to  insinuate  to  Orientals  the  name  of  Marcellus 
to  recal  the  name  of  Athanasius. 

But  who  can  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  the  Latin  Hilary 
would,  as  the  writer  proceeds  to  do,  enter  upon  a  defence  of 
Athanasius  for  separating  Marcellus  from  his  communion,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  heretic  The  Latins  of  the  fourth 
century  do  not  seem  to  have  acknowledged  him  for  a  heretic* 
His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  Philastrius  or 
Augustine.  There  is  a  great  mystery  about  Marcellus.  He  is 
a  favourite  tool  in  the  bands  of  the  forgers. 

Y 
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CMioDe  lihri  qnem  de  sabjectione  Dommi  Chrisd  edidemt, 
una  cam  Athanawo  {mme  dammrtum.  Dooetur  etkin 
recitatione  ejaidem  libri  innocentem  deprebendL  Fahi- 
iateni  quoqae  judidi  Ariani  ezstantifl  adhnc  libri  fides 
argait.  De  Photino  aatem  tantam  sicuti  moe  poeoebat  ad 
Orientalefl  epistolae  fiant,  non  injaria  extorqaendi  ut  nunc 
agitar  aMensmn,  sed  instmeiidaB  nniYeraomm  edentue 
consttetudine. 

23*  '^  Sed  cur  abnegatse  Marcello  communionia  Atha- 
nanus  reus  ease  reseiibitur?  Numquid  propter  libri 
Titium  Marcellus  abstentus  est?  Testes  ipsi  sunt  ex  in- 
ititutis  ejus  Photinnm  pervereitatis  istius  iuitia  sumttsse. 
Nam  negata  sibi  ab  Athamisio  communione,  iugressu  sese 
ecclesiad  Marcellus  abstinuit.  Ita  communio  cum  eo  in  ista 
fide  de  subjectione  et  traditione  regni  docet :  n^ata  rup- 
sum  pravitate  doctrinal  alterius  ostendit.  Ac  sic  utrumque 
Tin  istius  judicium  caret  culpa,  cum  in  data  oommunione 
synodi  sit  secutus  assensum;  in  abnegat&  yero,  ipso  se 
Marcello  abdicante  solo  sine  ulla  synodi  auctoritate« 
Verum  omnis  ista  alterius  causte  et  doloris  est  qunstio. 
Et  quanquam  conceptis  jam  diu  in  Athanasium  odiis  suis 
satisfiaty  in  majorem  tamen  soeleris  gradum  molitio  tanta 
procedit." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  letter  of  Valens  and 
Ursacius,  who  are  said  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Council  of  Sirmium,  to  go  to  Rome  and  confess 
their  crimes.  The  letter  is  given ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  it  is  added,  that  this  letter  was  sent  to 
Rome  two  years  after  the  heresy  of  Photinus  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Romans.  Such  contra- 
dictions are  inconsistent  Avith  the  idea  of  this  work 
being  genuine,  no  writer  of  any  character  could 
have  introduced  them. 

Before  he  reads  the  letter,  let  the  reader  reflect 
that  Valens  and  Ursacius  had  collected  false  evi- 
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dence  to  prove  Athanasius  guilty  of  murder  and 
sacrilege ;  and,  but  for  his  escape  and  concealment 
for  many  years,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
suffered  death. 

"  Copy  of  a  letter  which,  after  the  declara* 
tion  of  the  Orientals,  that  Athanasius  was 
not  guilty,  Valens  entirely  wrote  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
Ursacius  subscribed. 

"  To  the  most  blessed  Lord  Pope  Julius,  Valens 
and  Ursacius,  health. 

**  As  it  appears  that,  before  this  time,  we  have 
by  writing  made  many  serious  charges  against 
bishop  Athanasius ;  and,  when  summoned  by  your 
holiness's  letters,  have  not  been  able  to  justify 
them ;  we  declare  in  the  presence  of  your  holiness, 
and  of  all  our  brethren,  the  presbyters,  who  are 
present,  that  everything  which  we  have  hitherto 
said  respecting  him  is  false,  and  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  therefore  we  most  willingly  embrace 
the  communion  of  the  said  Athanasius;  chiefly 
because  your  holiness,  with  j^our  accustomed  kind- 
ness, has  condescended  to  pardon  our  offence. 
We  declare  also,  that  if  at  any  time  the  Orientals, 
or  the  same  Athanasius,  from  evil  intention,  wish 
to  call  us  to  account,  we  will  not  present  ourselves 
without  your  knowledge.  We  declare  also  under 
our  own  hand  that  we  now  do,  and  always  will, 
anathematise  the  heretic  Arius  and  his  followers, 
who  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
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not,  and  who  say  that  the  Son  is  from  nothing, 
and  who  deny  that  the  Son  was  before  the  ages,  as 
in  our  former  paper  which  we  presented  at  Milan ; 
and  again  we  say  that  we  have  for  ever  con- 
demned the  Arian  heresy  as  we  have  before  said 
(and  in  the  handwriting  of  Ursacius).  I,  Ur- 
sacius,  bishop,  have  subscribed  this  our  decla- 
ration." 

The  other  letter,   directed   to    Athanasius,    is 
headed: — 

"  Also  the  Copy  of  another  letter  of  Valens 
and  Ursacius,  which,  after  a  little  time 
after  they  had  sent  the  former  to  Rome, 
they  sent  from  Aquileia  to  Athanasius 
and  the  bishops. 

"  To  our  dear  Lord   and  brother  Athanasius, 
Ursacius  and  Valens. 

"  The  journey  of  our  dear  brother  and  fellow 
presbyter,  Moyses,  to  you,  most  dear  brother,  gives 
us  the  opportunity  of  sending,  from  the  city  of 
Aquileia,  our  warmest  wishes  for  your  health; 
and  we  hope  that  safe  and  well  you  will  read 
them.  You  will  give  us  confidence  if  you  will 
write  to  us  in  reply.  Know  by  these  letters  that 
we  acknowledge  your  office,  and  have  ecclesi- 
astical communion  with  you.  May  heaven  guard 
you,  brother." 

The  mere  perusal  of  these  letters  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  those  who  have  followed  me  in  these  in- 
quiries, that  they  are  forgeries.  Gibbon  has  the 
following  remark :_ 
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"  I  have  always  entertained  some  doubts  con* 
ceming  the  retractation  of  Ursacius  and  Valens 
(Athan.  torn.  i.  p.  776.).  Their  epistles  to  Julius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  Athanasius  himself,  are  of 
so  different  a  cast  from  each  other,  that  they  cannot 
both  be  genuine.  The  one  speaks  the  language  of 
criminals,  who  confess  their  guilt  and  infamy ;  the 
other  of  enemies,  who  solicit  on  equal  terms  an 
honourable  reconciliation." 

And  yet  I  think  Gibbon  has  taken  a  very  favour- 
able view  of  the  letter  to  Julius.  They  certainly 
confess  that  they  have  made  serious  charges  which 
they  cannot  justify ;  but  they  could  not  have  felt 
any  sense  of  shame  or  infamy. 

They  had  been  parties  to  a  false  charge  of 
murder  and  sacrilege.  They  call  them  serious 
charges,  and  they  retract  them ;  and  then  what  ? 
On  the  very  ground  that  they  have  sought  his  life, 
they  declare  how  glad  they  shall  be  to  receive  their 
intended  victim  into  their  communion,  and  chiefly 
because  his  holiness  has  pardoned  them.  There  is 
not  much  feeUng  of  guilt  and  infamy  here,  I  think. 
Their  proper  sentence,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
merciful  one,  would  have  been  deposition,  exile 
into  the  Mareotis,  and  bread  and  water  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

And  if  we  look  at  their  letter  to  their  "  dear 
lord  and  brother  Athanasius,"  who  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  would  have  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties?  There  is  not  a  word  of  confession,  or 
sorrow,   or  humiliation.      They  hope  (if  I  have 
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translated  it  correctly)  that  their  letter  will  find 
him  in  robust  health ;  and  they  inform  him,  rather 
condescendingly,  that  they  acknowledge  his  posi- 
tion, and  give  him  their  communion. 

Well  might  Gibbon  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  production,  and  of  a  retractation  which  is 
founded  on  such  documents.  But,  critically,  there 
are  other  objections  to  these  letters. 

I.  First,  the  addresses.  Who  was  Julias  or 
Athanasius  ?  No  sees  are  named  ;  and  we  know 
that  there  were  other  Oriental  prelates  of  the 
latter  name. 

IL  The  statement  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  had 
summoned  bishops  of  Pannonia  to  give  an  ao^ 
count  of  their  conduct,  and  that  with  his  aceus' 
tamed  kindness  he  had  pardoned  them,  is  simply 
ludicrous. 

.  III.  And  so  is  the  statement,  that  if  the  Orien- 
tals or  Athanasius  should  call  them  to  account, 
they  would  not  attend,  or  plead,  without  Julius 
being  privy  to  it ;  by  which,  I  think,  is  meant,  that 
they  would  not  do  it  without  his  assent;  as  in 
another  spurious  document  of  a  similar  kind,  pre- 
sented to  Liberius  from  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Se- 
baste,  and  others,  which  ynVL  soon  be  noticed.  How 
could  the  Orientals  or  Athanasius  call  Pannonian 
bishops  to  account  without  permission  from  both 
the  emperors  ?  and  if  that  permission  had  been 
given,  how  could  Valens  and  Ursacius,  or  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  body  else,  have  said  nay 
to  it? 

;  this  letter,  which  professes  to  have  been 
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signed  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy,  is 
said  also  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome. 

And  another  objection  to  this  letter  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  those  which  contain  the  pleonasm  of  the 
word  "  nomen."  *  The  inference  is,  that  the  writer 
who  composed  the  Liberian  forgeries  was  the 
author  of  these  letters  also. 

I  will  now  notice  the  third  fragment.  It  is 
described  as  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  the  Oriental 
bishops  at  Sardica,  which  they  sent  to  Africa. 

It  is  thus  directed :  —  "To  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  to  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  to  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  to  the  bishop  of  Campania,  to 
the  bishop  of  Naples,  to  Ariminiadenus,  bishop  of 
Campania ;  to  the  bishop  of  SalonsB,  in  Dalmatia ;  to 
Aufion,  Donatus,  Desiderius,  Fortunatus,  EuthiciuSi 
Maximus,  Sinferuns,  and  to  all  our  fellow  bishops 
throughout  the  world,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and 
to  all  who,  under  heaven,  are  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church;  the  bishops  from  different  provinces  in 
the  East;  that  is,  from  the  province  of  Thebais, 
and  from  the  province  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  PhcB- 
nice,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Isauria,  Cappa* 
docia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  PamphiUa,  Paph- 
lagonia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Lydia,  Asia,  Europe,  Hel« 
lespont,  Thrace,  country  about  Mount  Hssmus, 
who  have  held  a  council  at  Sardica ;  eternal  health 
in  the  Lord." 

This  is  a  very  strange  salutation  in  more  views 
than  one-  It  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed,  that 
none  of  the  prelates,   or  writers,   living  in  the 
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ThebaiSy  PalestiDe,  Arabia,  Phcenice,  Syria,  Me- 
sopotamia, Cilicia,  Isaoria,  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
Pontus,  Bithjnia,  Pamphilia,  Paphlagonia,  Garia, 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Cjcladea,  Ljdia,  Asia,  Europe, 
HeUespont,  Thrace,  and  aboat  Mount  Haemos,  even 
daring  the  whole  of  the  following  century,  men* 
lion  this  famous  coundl;  and  this,  although  8e> 
Tenty  or  eighty  Oriental  prelates  are  said  to  have 
been  present.     There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  East. 

But  beside  that  conclusive  argument,  a  document 
with  such  an  address  cannot  be  genuine ;  only  one 
bishop  with  a  see  is  given.  Many  sees  are  named 
without  the  name  of  their  bishop,  and  many  names 
are  added,  but  who  or  what  they  are  is  unknown* 
It  was  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  without 
a  name.  The  only  one  we  hear  of  in  other  places 
is  a  Gratus;  but  he  is  a  hero  in  the  Western 
Sardican  CToundl,  so  he  could  not  be  here  in- 
tended. 

.  Again :  is  this  the  original  document  ?  It  ought 
to  be  considered  so.  The  Afiricans  were  not  Gre^s, 
and  there  was  no  use  in  writing  to  them  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
Greek  original  known.  But,  if  it  be  the  original, 
it  was  written  (and  we  only  hear  of  it  in  Afiica) 
by  an  African.  It  used  one  word  in  a  sense  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Africa.  The 
word  "  exponere "  with  its  derivatives,  for  "  de- 
ponere  "  and  its  derivatives. 

And  if  we  look  at  its  contents  it  would  seem 
evident,  that  the  writer  had  the  Athanasian  Sar- 
dican documents  lying  before  him.     It  is  impos- 
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sible  that  the  two  councils  could  have  so  bar* 
monised  in  their  abuse  of  each  other.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  races  must  have  peeped 
out.  It  is  a  hurling  back  upon  the  Occidentals, 
with  amplifications,  of  the  missiles  they  were  dis» 
charging  against  the  Orientals.  It  makes,  also, 
some  unexpected  statements.  The  Athanasian 
documents  acquit  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  As- 
clepas.  They  were  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  communion  with  each  other.  But  this  letter 
states  that  Athanasius  had  previously  consented 
to  the  deposition  of  Asclepas ;  that  he  had  never 
communicated  with  Marcellus ;  that  Paul  of  Con- 
stantinople,  another  refugee,  had  subscribed  to  the 
deposition  of  Athanasius;  and  that  now,  when 
they  had  all  been  expelled  from  the  Churcb,  they 
had  forgot  what  was  past,  and  were  all  in  one 
accord.  The  two  synodal  letters  fiercely  contra* 
diet  each  other  in  facts. 

Such  a  document  can  never  be  sustained.  Many 
more  objections  might  be  raised  to  the  other  frag- 
ments, but  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  documents  are  spurious ;  and  that  a  pre- 
late of  Hilary's  character  and  position  never  could 
have  been  concerned  in  a  production  that  could 
have  contained  such  fragments. 

§  5.    TOMUS   AD   Ain:iOCHENSES. 

The  testimony  of  this  work  might,  perhaps,  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  interested 
witness.      Sentence  passed   against  the   Sardican 
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documents  is  sentence  passed  against  itself.  It 
has  the  same  father.  They  are  from  tlie  same 
pen.  And,  on  the  present  occasion,  1  shall  only 
notice  it  with  reference  to  the  Sardican  Council ; 
hereafter  I  shall  notice  it  again.  If  I  give  rea- 
sonable testimony  that  the  document,  as  it  is  now 
seen,  was  unknown  to  Ruffinus,  Socrates,  Sozo- 
men,  and  Theodoret;  and  that,  even  if  seen  by 
them,  it  did  not  contain  any  mention  of  Sardica,  it 
will  be  ground  for  a  strong  presumption  that  it 
was  not  so  written  by  Athanasius. 

The  "  Tomus  "  states  that  a  creed  with  the  name 
of  Sardica  is  abroad,  but  that  it  is  a  forgery ;  and 
begs  the  people  at  Antioch  to  prevent  its  being 
circulated. 

In  the  first  place,  Theodoret,  whoever  he  was, 
could  not  have  seen  the  "Tomus"  in  its  present 
form,  as  he  inserts  the  creed  as  that  of  Sardica  (it  is 
attached  in  his  history  to  the  letter  of  the  Sardican 
Council)  without  saj'ing  a  word  against  it.  His 
editor  Valois,  in  a  note,  observes  that  he  cannot 
sufficiently  wonder  how  Theodoret  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  forgery ;  or,  if  he  had  known 
it,  that  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  one.  In  neither 
case  was  he  to  be  excused.  But  I  will  relieve 
Theodoret  from  the  charge  immediately.  He  had 
never  seen  the  document  which  now  figures  in  the 
history  attributed  to  him,  and  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  section  in  the  "  Tomus  ad  Antiochenses." 
It  was  inserted  into  that  document  after  Theo- 
doret*s  history  was  compiled. 
-    Socrates  and  Sozomen  expressly  allude  to  the 
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"  Tomus,"  but  give  so  diflferent  an  account  of  the 
council's  enactments,  that  they  could  not  have  seen 
it  in  its  present  form.  They  made  no  allusion  to 
any  Sardican  Creed,  or  to  any  request  of  the  council 
that  it  should  be  repressed.  Valois  is  very  plain 
indeed  with  them.  I  believe  him,  however,  to 
have  been  as  unjust  towards  them  as  towards 
Theodoret. 

The  Latin  Ruffinus  presents  a  fuller  statement. 
What  he  says  of  this  Alexandrian  Council  and  its 
Luciferian  consequences,  which  has  only  a  passing 
notice  in  the  other  historians,  occupies  one  twen- 
tieth part  of  his  whole  history.  He  who  cannot 
afford  space  even  to  name  the  Sardican  Council,  to 
which  bishops  flocked  from  every  province  in 
Christendom,  and  whose  proceedings  one,  if  not 
two,  emperors  were  watching  ydth  much  anxiety, 
can  spend  two  pages  upon  some  very  suspicious 
statements, — not  the  less  suspicious  because  he 
notices  them  so  fully.  But  the  insertion  (for  such 
I  believe  it  to  have  been)  of  the  "  Tomus  ad  Antio- 
chenses  "  was  made  in  his  history  before  the  Sar- 
dican documents  had  appeared.  He,  or  his  inter* 
polator,  had  not  seen  this  document  as  it  now 
exists.  Not  only  does  it  differ  from  his  statement 
by  additions,  but  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Sar- 
dican Creed,  nor  to  the  warning  against  it  issued 
by  the  council.  But  if  he  had  seen  in  his  copy 
any  allusion  to  the  Sardican  Council  or  to  its  creed, 
with  the  fact  of  an  order  for  its  suppression,  little 
doubt  ynH  be  felt  that  he  would  have  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  Council  of  Sardica  itself.     He 
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was  probably  alive  when  it  was  convened  (if  con- 
vened it  ever  had  been) ;  crowds  of  persons  could 
have  given  him  information  about  it,  even  if  he 
could  be  supposed  to  have  passed  through  life  till 
then  without  hearing  of  it ;  and  we  should  surely 
have  heard  something  in  his  history  of  so  impor- 
tant a  council.  But  the  council  is  never  named 
by  him. 

.  On  these  grounds  I  feel  morally  certiun,  that  the 
notice  of  the  Sardican  Creed  was  an  after  insertion 
into  the  document.  It  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in 
connection  with  Paulinus,  the  imaginary  bishop  of 
Antioch. 


§  6.  Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Carall 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  and  metropolitan  of 
Sardinia,  is,  I  think,  if  a  part  only  of  what  is  said 
of  him  be  true,  one  of  the  worst-used  men  of 
Christian  antiquity.  His  ecclesiastical  position,  as 
well  as  the  reported  selection  of  him  by  Liberius 
to  undertake  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  when  he 
was  meditating  his  violent  persecution  of  the  main- 
tainers  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  prove  him  to  have 
been  an  able  man ;  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  endured  the  alternative,  and  submitted  to  exile 
rather  than  sanction  error  in  others,  goes  far  to 
persuade  us  that  he  practically  felt  the  value  of 
Christian  truth.  Whether,  on  his  return  from 
exile,  he  really  refused  to  communicate  with  any 
who  had  signed  the  Arian  Creed,  or  even  with 
those  who  had  received  such  parties  into  com- 
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munion,  is,  on  many  grounds,  very  questionable. 
The  historians  speak  doubtfully ;  Jerome  is  silent ; 
the  notice  of  him  in  his  "  Chronicle ''  is  an  evident 
insertion.  Perhaps,  were  the  truth  known,  his 
name  has  been  given  to  a  schism  with  which  he 
had  no  conection.  But,  whatever  he  did,  if  the 
story  about  him  be  true,  he  went  to  the  grave,  as 
far  as  his  cotemporaries  are  concerned,  with  an 
unblemished  character,  and  with  tokens  of  respect. 

Nevertheless,  and  I  believe  entirely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  forger,  he  has  descended  to 
posterity  not  only  as  a  man  of  contemptible  mind, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  libellers  that 
antiquity  can  produce.  Jerome's  description  of 
him  is  this :  — 

"  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  sent  by  Liberius  to 
the  emperor  Constantius,  along  with  Pancratius 
and  Hilary,  Roman  clergy,  to  plead  for  the  faith, 
and  ordered  into  exile  when,  under  the  pretence  of 
Athanasius,  he  would  not  condemn  the  Nicene 
faith,  was  a  person  of  great  firmness  of  character, 
and  quite  prepared  for  martyrdom.  He  wrote  a 
book  against  the  emperor,  which  he  sent  to  him  to 
read ;  and  not  long  after,  under  Julian,  having 
returned  to  Carali,  died  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian." 

No  work  answering  this  description  exists ;  butj 
instead  of  it,  there  are  several  others  out  of  which 
a  selection  can  be  made.  One  of  them  is  con- 
jectured  to  be  the  work  in  question ;  but  why,  I 
cannot  say.  Some  of  the  others  seem  to  suit  as 
well,  if  not  better.     It  is  the  only  one,  however, 
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which  contains  any  mention  of  Sardica.  Bat  in- 
stead  of  being  ^^  one  book  against  Constantius,''  it 
is  ^^  two  books  for  St.  Athanasius,"  and  I  will  now 
describe  it. 

The  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  taken  up  his 
bible,  and  scored  every  passage  that  could  be  used 
in  reprobation  of  Constantius  for  compelling  the 
bishops  to  condemn  Athanasius  unheard ;  and, 
after  having  arranged  them  pretty  much  in  chro* 
nological  order,  had  strung  them  together  with  the 
most  atrocious  abuse  of  the  emperor  that  can  well 
be  imagined.  He  begins  with  the  b^inning. 
Constantius  appears  first  in  the  character  of  the 
Serpent,  then  as  Cain.  Afterwards,  large  extracts 
are  inserted  from  the  Pentateuch,  to  prove  that 
there  should  be  witnesses  before  condemnation. 
These  are  interlarded  with  not  very  flattering  pic- 
tures of  Constantius's  co-Arians.  The  emperor 
then  appears  as  Saul,  as  Ahab,  and  even  puts  on 
woman's  apparel,  and  you  behold  him  as  Jezebel ; 
and  thus  the  writer  proceeds  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  extracts  from 
Scripture  are  sometimes  a  page  in  length ;  and  the 
original  matter  which  connects  them  contains  no 
argument.  It  is  a  continued  repetition,  slightly 
varied,  of  the  same  virulent  libels.  The  style  of 
it  may  be  learnt  from  the  column  in  which  the 
Sardican  Council  is  named.  (This  council  is  only 
once,  and  apparently  accidentally,  alluded  to;  and 
Athanasius  is  said  to  have  been  unjustly  accused 
in  it  of  homicide.)  In  that  single  column,  which 
is  in  the  second  book,  the  emperor  is  styled  twice 
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guilty  of  sacrilege,  son  of  the  Arian  heresy  whore, 
profane,  the  offspring  of  adultery  with  a  whore ; 
twice  he  is  called  a  blasphemer,  a  heretic,  godless, 
a  very  great  fool,  wicked,  a  murderer  more  savage 
than  the  most  savage  animals,  more  cruel  than 
all  beasts,  a  liar,  the  son  of  pestilence,  and  a  slave 
of  the  devil.  All  this  disgraceful  ribaldry  is  found 
in  one  column ;  and  are  we  to  believe  that  a  book 
so  written  had  been  sent  to  the  emperor  ?  Certainly, 
if  Lucifer  did  write  a  book,  it  was  sent  to  him* 
The  two  facts  rest  on  the  same  authority. 

Such  is  the  staple  of  the  book ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  any  reader  to  suppose  he 
could  imagine  a  work  so  written  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  of  Lucifer's  character  and  position 
in  an  age  of  refined  civilisation.  Happily  there  is 
no  need  to  say  more,  as  this  work  does  not  answer 
the  description  of  it  ^ven  by  Jerome,  who  had 
doubtless  seen  it;  and,  be  it  likewise  observed, 
Jerome  had  only  heard  of  this  one  work. 

But,  as  I  said,  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
and  under  the  same  name,  have  descended  to  us. 
The  making  of  books  on  this  principle  was  so  easy, 
that  it  invited  repetition.  The  same  author  wrote 
a  book  "  On  Apostate  Kings,"  in  which  pictures  of 
all  the  worst  Jewish  and  Israelitish  kings  are  sue-* 
cessively  presented  to  the  emperor.  The  passages 
from  Scripture  containing  their  sins  being  inter* 
larded  with  offensive  references  to  himself.  There 
is  another  letter  to  the  emperor,  "  On  withdrawing 
from  Heretics,"  and  intended  to  show  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him.     In 
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this  case,  too,  the  doctrine  is  sapported  by  most 
copious  extracts  from  Holy  Writ.  There  is  an- 
other, also  to  him,  intituled  "  No  mercy  to  be 
shown  to  those  who  sin  against  Grod;"  and  an- 
other, that  "  We  ought  to  die  for  the  Son  of  God.'* 
In  some  of  these  productions  the  bishop  is  made 
to  introduce  the  emperor  as  having  noticed  his 
attacks  on  him,  and  even  as  repl3dng  to  him  (a 
most  inconceivable  supposition,  except  it  was  to 
order  his  immediate  decapitation  for  treason — 
and  yet  it  is  the  same  writer  that  mentions  the 
Council  of  Sardica)  ;  and  then  he  overwhelms  the 
emperor  again  with  more  Scripture,  and  what,  I 
think,  I  ought  to  call  blasphemy. 

These  compositions  finish  as  profanely  as  they 
begin.  Two  letters  are  added,  as  if  written  by 
Athanasius,  in  his  exile,  to  Lucifer;  one  asking 
him  to  send  him  his  books,  and  the  other  telling 
him  that  they  were  not  Lucifer's  composition,  but 
had  been  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 


§  7.    SuLPicius  Severus. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  long  investigation 
of  the  epitome  of  sacred  history  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Sulpicius  Severus.  I  am  weary 
of  these  investigations ;  and  I  think  that  a  writer 
who  could  so  travesty  history  almost  cotemporary 
with  himself  is  not  deserving  of  notice.  Could  a 
person  of  any  character  for  information  have  ever 
said  that  Constantine  was  perverted  by  the  two 
Arriuses  previous  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  was 
an  Arian  persecutor;   that  he  changed  his  views 
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in  that  council,  and  embraced  the  Nicene  Creed — 
that  it  was  he  who  summoned  the  Council  of 
Sardica  ?  But  even  if  Sulpicius  Severus  had 
written  a  work  called  "  Chronica,''  this  is  not  that 
work ;  it  is  what  it  is  called,  "  A  Sacred  History." 
That  there  were  forgeries  under  the  name  of 
Severus,  is  shown  by  the  notice  of  the  work 
called  "  Gallus,"  by  Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxvi.;  and  that  Severus 
wrote  any  annals  is  only  to  be  shown  from  the 
notice  of  Gennadius  of  a  work  called  "  Chronica  ; " 
and  from  a  letter  of  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola. 
But  if  ever  spurious  documents  existed,  those 
letters  of  Paulinus  are  such.  Besides,  this  work 
contains  extracts,  word  for  word,  from  the  "  His- 
torical Fragments "  by  Hilary  (which  have  been 
already  shown,  as  I  believe,  to  be  spurious  docu- 
ments), and,  also,  from  a  letter  passing  under  the 
name  of  Paulinus,  but  by  a  very  different  pen 
from  the  rest. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  think  it  needless 
to  take  up  many  pages  in  showing  the  spurious 
character  of  the  work,  commonly  ascribed  to  Sul- 
picius Severus,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been 
Avritten  by  a  learned  person.  That  portion  of  the 
work  on  "Sacred  History,"  whoever  may  have 
written  it,  which  follows  the  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions, has  been  retouched,  or  largely  interpolated, 
by  a  later  pen ;  and  not  until  aft^r  the  Sardican 
documents  had  appeared,  for,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, it  takes  quotations,  word  for  word,  from 
the  spurious  work  of  Hilary. 

z 
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§  8.    Phcebadius. 

Another  document,  purporting  to  have  been 
>vritten  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
which  the  Sardican  Council  is  alluded  to,  is  a  tract 
"  Against  the  Arians,"  attributed  to  Phoebadius, 
bishop  of  Agen,  in  Gaul.  It  bears  no  internal 
marks,  that  I  can  see,  of  its  author.  It  contains  a 
laboured  argument  from  Scripture  for  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  and  I  think,  if  perused,  the  reader  will 
clearly  see  that  it  finished  with  the  anathema; 
that  is,  about  twenty  lines  from  its  present  con- 
clusion. By  another  hand,  as  I  believe,  the  author 
is  made  to  start  again,  and  say  to  this  effect :  "  I 
am  well  aware  that  you  can  bring  Hosius  against 
me ;  but  although  he  did  well  at  Nice  and  Sardica, 
his  authority  is  gone  now."  No  writer,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  imagined  any  person  bring- 
ing forward  such  an  objection,  and  particularly 
the  authority  of  the  unhappy  Hosius,  against  a 
laboured  argument  derived  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
have  introduced  it  in  such  a  manner. 

The  history  of  Hosius  will  be  soon  presented  to 
the  reader.  I  never  meet  with  his  name  but  in  • 
forgeries  and  the  almost  equally  disreputable  his- 
tories. I  believe  he  was  neither  at  Nice  nor  Sar- 
dica.  I  doubt  his  existence  altogether.  Besides, 
the  author  of  the  postscript  used  the  Liberian 
pleonasm  of  "  nomen  Hosii "  for  "  Hosium." 
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§  9,     Innocent,  Bishop  of  Roke. 

TuEKE  is  a  letter  from  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  found  in  the 
eighth  book  of  Sozomen's  "  History."  Where  it 
came  from  no  one  knows.  Sozomen  seenis  to 
have  kno^^m  nothing  about  it.  But  he  says  he 
accidentally  met  with  it  in  Latin,  and  he  translated 
it  into  Greek.  A  letter,  under  such  auspices,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  any  authority  for  its  con- 
tents, if  they  are  on  a  controverted  subject.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  forgery,  and  inserted  to  prove  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  the  Sardican  canons ;  of  which 
we  shall  hear  a  strange  story  in  the  next  volume. 


§  10.     Life  of  Chrysostom,  Bishop  of 

constantinopi^. 

There  is  another  book  which  professes  to  have 
been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
a  life  of  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
containing  a  similar  allusion  to  the  Sardican 
canons,  and  clearly  for  a  similar  purpose.  But  as 
no  one  knows  who  wrote  the  life,  nor  when  it  was 
written,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  notice  it.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any 
inquiry  now  into  its  character  and  contents ;  espe- 
cially as  a  more  appropriate  place  will  be  found 
for  discussing  it  hereafter. 

These  are  all  the  notices  of  the  Sardican  council 
that  I  am  aware  of,  previous  to  the  reputed  time 
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of  the  histories,  for  I  do  not  profess  to  know  when 
they  were  first  seen  as  we  see  them ;  and  when 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  council,  as 
described  to  us,  are  considered, — the  number  of 
prelates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  that  are  said  to 
have  attended  it, — the  interest  which,  we  are  told, 
was  taken  in  it  by  the  emperors,  one  of  whom  is 
represented  as  almost  a  defendant  at  its  bar, — when 
these  things  are  duly  weighed,  and  it  is  further 
added  that  not  only  no  knowledge  of  these  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  existed  in  the  Church  for  at 
least  a  century  afterwards,  but  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent series  of  events  was  known ;  and  that  the 
documents  which  contain  any  notice  of  this  council 
are  evidently  spurious,  my  impression  is  that  the 
reader  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  to  be  a 
forgery  altogether,  and  in  believing  that  the  letter 
of  Julius  clearly  points  out  why  it  was  forged. 


No.  VII.     ROMAN  LEGATES  AT  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  NICE. 

A  FEW  words  may  not  be  amiss  on  the  Roman 
legates  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  Baronius  rightly  interpreted  these  three  signa- 
tures, and  that  they  were  all  intended  to  represent 
the  lioman  bishop.  They  were  Hosius,  bishop  of 
(yordova,  in  Spain ;  Vincentius,  a  Roman  presbyter, 
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afterwards  bishop   of  Capua;  and  Vito,  another 
presbyter. 

I  will  treat  of  them  singly. 


§  1.   Hosius. 

The  accounts  of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  are 
so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  view- 
ing him  as  altogether  a  mythic  personage.  I  am 
really  inclined  to  believe  that  he  never  had  any 
existence.  He  is  first  said  to  have  been  a  confessor 
in  the  persecution  under  Maximian ;  but  of  that 
interesting  fact  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  his 
own  letter  contained  in  the  writings  of  Athana- 
sius,  from  which  an  extract  will  be  given. 

He  is  in  favour  with,  and  an  attendant  upon,  the 
emperor  Constantine ;  but  the  only  proof  of  it  is 
the  word  Hosius,  without  any  designation  of  his 
see,  or  who  or  what  he  was,  contained  in  a  Greek 
letter  evidently  inserted  into  Eusebius's  "  History," 
with  some  other  African  documents,  by  some  other 
person  than  Eusebius,  as  they  are  introduced 
without  any  note  or  comment  by  him,  and  are  not 
translated  by  Ruffinus. 

He  is  then  stated,  in  a  writing  of  Augustine,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Donatists,  to  have  been  de- 
posed in  some  unknown  council  in  Spain,  and  to 
have  been  restored  in  some  equally  unknown  coun- 
cil in  Gaul ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  all  a  fable. 

Hosius  is  then  said,  on  the  authority  of  Socrates*, 

♦  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  7. 
z  3 
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iMid  la  letter  of  the  Mardotic  presbyters,  contained 
in  the  Athanasian  documents*,  to  have  been  sent 
to  Alexandria  by  Constiaiitine,  a.d.  324j  to  compose 
the  dispute  between  Alexander  and  Arius,  in  which 
he  failed.  Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  state- 
ments from  such  sources.  He  is  then  said,  in  the 
Athanasian  documents  f,  to  have  put  forth  the 
Nicene  Creed ;  but  their  authority,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  is  nothing. 

The  next  event  in  his  life  that  is  heard  of  is 
thus  introduced.  Athanasius  says  that  he  nevet 
saw  Constans  (who  lived  in  Gaul  or  Italy),  except 
in  the  presence  of  th^  bishop  of  the  city  in  which 
he  was  living;  and  iJoslus  is  appe)aled  to  as  a 
witness  of  the  truth  of  his  statettiient  J ;  and  if 
years  and  grey  hairis  give  confidence,  a  very  tftist- 
worthy  one  he  must  have  been*  He  was  then 
about  ninety,  and — bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain. 

Constans  afterwards,  when  Athanasius  was  at 
Milan,  sent  for  the  latter  into  Gaul,  that  he  might 
accompany  Hosius  (for  the  nonagenarian  had  come 
up  from  Spain)  to  Sardica.§  The  place  in  Gaul  is 
not  named ;  but,  in  our  ignorance,  it  seems  like 
going  from  London  to  York  to  reach  Dover^  In 
A.  D.  347,  Hosius  presided  at  Sardica,  where  he 
and  Gratus,  the  Carthaginian  primate,  as  we  learn 
from  the  canons  alledged  to  have  been  decreed  by 
it,  played  the  principal  charactel*s.  What  other 
councils  he  presided  at  we  cannot  now  tell ;  but 
we  may  hope  that  they  were  not  a  few  ;  for  Atban- 

♦  Apol.  contr.  Arian.  s.  74.  f  Histor.  Ai*ian.  §  42. 

}  Apol.  ad  Constantium,  §  3.  §  Ibid.  §  4. 
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asius  thus  speaks  (or  is  made  to  speak)  of  him  — 
"  What  synod  was  there  at  which  he  did  not  pre- 
side ?  What  Church  is  there  which  does  not 
possess  memorials  of  his  presidency  ?  Who  went 
up  to  him  sad,  and  did  not  return  joyful  ?  Who 
made  a  request  from  him  that  he  did  not  obtain  ?  " 
After  the  Council  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him 
for  a  time,  and  the  tomb  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  claimed  its  long  deferred  due :  but  no  such 
thing.  Ten  years  after,  he  is  summoned  from  Cor- 
dova to  meet  Constantius ;  but  where  the  emperor 
was  residing  at  that  time  does  not  appear.  He  is 
asked  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  Atha* 
nasius,  and  to  hold  communion  with  the  Arians. 
The  old  bishop's  anger  was  roused  at  such  an 
insult,  and  he  rebuked  the  emperor.  It  would 
appear  from  Athanasius  that  the  emperor  yielded, 
and  Hosius  was  allowed  to  return  into  Spain.  But 
soon  a  letter  is  sent  after  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Arians,  and  he  is  again  desired  to  sign  the  con* 
demnation  of  Athanasius.  His  letter,  in  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Athanasius,  from  which  an  extract 
will  be  given.  This,  however,  was  not  satis&ctory. 
The  court  party  told  Constantius  that  Hosius  was 
exciting  others  against  the  Arians,  and  that  there 
were  many  in  Spain  of  the  same  opinion  with  him. 
When  the  emperor  heard  this  he  was  angry ;  and 
having  sent  into  Spain  to  make  those  (unknown) 
others  subscribe,  and  finding  them  refuse,  he  sent 
for  Hosius  from  Spain,  and  detained  him  a  whole 
year  at  Sirmium  (he  is  now  a  hundred  years  old) ; 
till  at  last,  broken  by  age  and  suffering,  he  com- 

z  4 
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fiiuDtcated  with  our  old  acquaintances  Valens  and 
Unacius,  but  would  not  subscribe  to  the  omdem- 
nation  of  Athanasius. 

I  am  afraid,  that  on  this  last  account  it  was  that 
Athanasius  was  far  too  favourably  inclined  toHosiua. 
One  who  has  quite  as  good  claims  on  our  confidence, 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers  and  a  confessor,  and  one 
who  professes  to  have  known  accurately  all  that 
was  going  on,  states  in  his  work  "  On  the  Sjrnods,*' 
that  the  old  man  turned  Arian  in  his  old  age ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  compelled  to  subscribe,  he 
was  actually  the  composer  of  the  Arian  Creed  of 
Sirmium,  and  enforced  its  subscription  on  others. 

Hilary  viewed  this  creed,  not  as  the  result  of  a 
sudden  change,  but  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
wickedness  that  had  long  been  working  in  the  old 
man's  heart.*  Two  equally  veracious  Amters,  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Faustinas,  confinn  this  view.f  Who 
they  were  is  not  clear ;  they  profess  to  have  been 
living  in  Palestine.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  their 
petition  to  the  emperor,  presented,  as  they  alledge, 
not  later  than  a.  d.  385,  they  enter  more  fully  into 
particulars,  and  we  learn  that  Hosius  was  rich,  and 
that  it  was  proved  in  his  case,  "  how  hardly  they 
that  have  riches  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.'*  They  say  that,  being  rich  and  fearing 
exile,  he  signed  the  Sirmian  Creed ;  and  that,  as 
a  reward,  on  his  return  into  Spain,  he  was 
armed  with  imperial  power  to  send  every  bishop, 
who  would  not  communicate  with  him,  into  the 

•  Dti  Synod.  §  63.  f  Libellus  Precum. 
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exile  which  he,  by  subscription,  had  escaped ;  and 
that  he  was  soon  called  to  put  his  powers  to  the 
proof. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Elvira,  in  Spain,  was  soon 
informed  of  Hosius's  tergiversation,  and  declined, 
in  consequence,  his  communion.  This  was  na- 
turally extremely  displeasing  to  the  aged  prelate 
(Cordova  and  Elvira  being  cities  in  the  same 
province),  and  he  determined  to  see  whether 
Gregory  was  made  of  the  same  soft  materials  as 
himself.  Clementinus  was  the  vicar  at  that  time ; 
and,  at  Hosius's  instigation,  ordered  Gregory  to  be 
brought  to  Cordova.  Fame  flew  with  these  pro- 
ceedings far  and  wide.  Every  one  was  saying, 
"  Who  is  this  Gregory  who  dares  resist  Hosius  ?  " 
They  neither  knew  of  Hosius's  lapse,  nor  who  the 
holy  Gregory  was.  The  court  was  formed,  the 
vicar  was  present  with  his  assistants,  and  Hosius 
sat  with  the  judge;  nay,  being  armed  with  the 
royal  authority,  he  was  above  the  judge.  The  one 
party  rested  on  the  earthly  king  and  his  authority, 
the  other  on  the  heavenly  king.  At  last,  when 
Gregory  was  so  offensively  personal  as  to  quote 
Hosius  against  Hosius,  the  latter  became  so  en- 
raged, that  he  ordered  Clementinus,  the  vicar,  to 
send  him  into  exile.  The  vicar,  although  a  hea- 
then, said  he  could  not  exile  a  bishop ;  that  Hosius 
must  first  himself  pass  sentence  and  depose  him, 
and  then  he  would  exile  him.  When  Gregory  saw 
that  Hosius  was  about  to  take  this  step,  he  imme- 
diately appealed  to  Christ,  the  judge,  and  asked 
for  his  decision  on  that  day,  when  lo  !  Hosius,  just 
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as  he  was  going  to  pass  the  sentence,  fell  from  his 
seat  and  expired ;  or,  as  some  say,  was  struck 
dumb.  They  do  not  positively  state  which  fate 
befel  him,  but  I  would  rather  imagine  that  he  was 
only  struck  dumb ;  and  that  afterwards,  although 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  he  recovered 
his  speech;  for  Athanasius  informs  us,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  believe  it,  that  in  his  last  moments  he 
declared  he  had  not  been  a  willing  Arian,  and,  to 
prove  it,  died  anathematising  the  heresy.* 

All  this  is  extremely  absurd ;  and,  as  I  regard 
these  documents  which  have  passed  under  the 
names  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Marcellinus,  and 
Faustinus  as  all  spurious,  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  if  we  had  all  the  forgeries  connected  with  this 
period  before  us,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  bio- 
graphy of  Hosius  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  a  myth. 

I  will  now  present  an  extract  from  his  letter  to 
Constantius,  as  absurd  as  can  well  be  imagined, 

♦  The  truth  of  the  conflict  with  Gregory  is  further  attested 
by  n  short  note  of  congratulation  which  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  then  in  exile  in  the  Thebais,  sent  to  Gregory  in  Spain, 
in  reply  to  one  which  Gregory  had  written,  giving  an  account 
of  what  had  passed.  It  is  in  Hilary's  twelfth  "  Fragment ;"  and 
shows  that  if  he  was  not  much  known  before  his  conflict  with 
Hosius,  his  fame  was  wonderful  afterwards.  Eusebius  merely 
directed  the  letter  "  To  Gregory,  bishop."  Eusebius  desires  to 
have  further  particulars  of  his  proceedings,  and  tells  him  that  a 
nameless  deacon  salutes  him.  This  rapid  and  easy  communi- 
cation between  the  most  distant  countries,  and  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  surprising  charms  of 
the  fourth  century. 
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pretending  to  give  us  one  of  the  by-scenes  of  the 
Sardican  Council. 

Speaking  of  the  Arians  at  Sardica,  he  says  :  — 

"  I  invited  them  to  come  into  the  Church  in 
which,  at  the  time,  I  dwelt,  that  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  say  against  Athanasius  they  might  say  it. 
I  exhorted  them  to  take  confidence,  and  expect 
nothing  but  a  just  judgment  on  every  matter.  1 
did  this  not  only  once,  but  twice  ;  asking  them,  if 
they  did  tiot  wish  to  come  into  the  council,  yet  to 
come  to  me ;  promising  them  that  if  he  should  be 
found  guilty,  he  should  be  immediately  cast  out  of 
our  communion ;  and  that  should  he  even  be  found 
innocent,  and  prove  them  false  accusers,  and  they 
should  i^efuse  the  man,  I  would  privately  persuade 
Athanasius  to  go  with  me  into  Spain.  And  Atha- 
nasius agreed  to  those  terms,  and  did  not  oppose 
them ;  but  they,  having  no  confidence  in  their 
cause,  declined  them." 

Common  sense  will  not  allow  us  to  believe  that 
Hosius,  had  he  really  been  as  he  is  represented, 
could  have  offered  such  terms ;  or  that  Athanasius 
would  have  accepted  them;  or  the  Arians  have 
refused  them.  Above  all  things  they  wished  to 
be  rid  of  Athanasius ;  and,  happen  what  might 
in  the  council,  on  such  terms  they  were  sure  of 
playing  a  winning  game. 

But  if  the  Athanasian  documents  be  genuine, 
this  is  all  assured  fact  under  the  hand  of  Atha- 
nasius. 
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§  2.  Vincent,  the  Roman  Presbyter. 

« 

Of  this  individual,  I  think,  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept what  is  found  in  the  Athanasian  documents 
and  the  works  of  Hilary,  and  in  Theodoret.  His 
name  is  second  on  the  roll  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Council  of  Nice  as  a  presbyter  of  Rome.  He  is 
next  introduced  by  Athanasius  as  a  witness,  along 
with  Hosius,  to  prove  to  Constantius  that  Atha- 
nasius had  never  seen  Constans  alone.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  of  these  witnesses  lived  in  Spain, 
the  other  at  Capua;  while  Constans  was  living 
either  in  Gaul  or  North  Italy.  He  is  one  of  the 
two  prelates  sent  to  Constantius  at  Antioch  from 
the  Council  of  Sardica,  where  they  met  with  a  very 
improbable  adventure  *  ;  and  most  likely  the  whole 
history  of  Leontius  is  a  vile  slander.  It  has  been 
seen  that  Liberius  sent  all  the  way  into  Spain  to 
communicate  to  Hosius  "  illam  simulationem  "  of 
Vincent's,  which,  however,  he  did  not  further  spe- 
cify f  ;  and  Athanasius  states  of  him  that  Vincent 
declined  his  communion  at  Milan. J  In  his  exile 
Liberius  writes  to  Vincent  to  summon  a  council  of 
the  prelates  of  Campania,  to  petition  the  emperor 
for  his  recal.§  And  Damasus  and  a  large  council 
at  Rome  in  a  synodal  letter,  which  we  shall  soon 
notice,  assure  the  lUyrian  Churches  that  the  Creed 

♦  Athan.  Ilist.  Arian.  §  20. 

f  Hilar.  Fragm.  vi.     See  before,  p.  314. 

J  Apol.  ad  Const.  27.  §  Hilar.  Fragm.  vi. 
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of  Rimini  had  no  validity,  not  having  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  bishop  [Liberius  or  Felix] 
and  the  man  of  spotless  ecclesiastical  fame,  Vin- 
cent.* 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  thing  more 
of  him. 


§  3.    ViTO. 

His  name,  beyond  his  subscription  to  the  Council 
of  Nice,  never,  I  think,  appears,  except  as  the 
presbyter  of  a  church  in  which  Julius  held  the 
Roman  Council,  which  received  Athanasius  into 
their  communion. f 

If  the  reader  ha^  agreed  with  me  that  all  the 
documents  from  which  these  biographical  notices 
are  taken  are  spurious,  he  may,  perhaps,  also  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  probable  the  Roman  Church  had 
no  representatives  at  Nicsea,  and  that  the  council 
was  Oriental. 

The  forgery  of  a  second  council  at  Rome,  coeval 
with  the  Nicene,  which  has  been  inserted  in  this 
history,  p.  51.,  may  confirm  this  impression. 

*  Theod.  Hist  £ccl.  ii.  22.  f  Apol.  contr.  Arian.  §  20. 
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No.  VIII.     COUNCIL  OF  LAMPSACUS.* 

It  is  suggested  in  the  History  f  that  Felix  may 
have  been  bishop  of  Rome  till  a.d.  366.  Any 
approach,  however,  to  such  an  idea  was  very  far 
removed  from  the  view  which  the  Roman  Church 
desired  should  be  taken  of  this  period.  While 
they  have  removed  Felix  from  his  chair  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  rescript^  a.d.  357.,  they  have 
left  us  an  account  of  the  holding  of  a  Western 
(Ecumenical  Council  in  the  last  moments  of  Liberius 
(in  fact  they  have  overshot  the  mark),  at  which 
some  Oriental  legates  are  represented  to  have  been 
present.  This  we  must  now  notice.  The  object 
of  this  fiction,  as  I  regard  it,  was  twofold; — to 
prove  that  Liberius  was  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  366  ; 
and  also  to  show  that  there  was  an  application  to 
him  from  the  East,  on  the  ground  of  the  purity 
and  stability  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  of  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Church,  in  order  to  compose  the 
confusions  of  the  Oriental  Churches. 

Among  the  prelates  recalled  by  Julian  were 
many  who  objected  to  the  term  "  of  the  same 
substance."  In  the  Council  of  Seleucia  they  had 
signed  the  Creed  of  Antioch,  and  deposed  the 
Arian  prelates  then  under  the  leadership  of  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  In  the  succeeding 
Council  of  Constantinople,  when  the  Acacians  were 

*  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  2,  &c.     Sozom.  vi.  6,  &c. 
t  See  before,  p.  94. 
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the  ruling  party,  they  in  their  turn  had  been 
deposed  and  sent  into  exile.  It  is  now  said,  that 
having  been  recalled  by  Julian,  and  some  of  them 
having  regained  their  sees,  they  were  adopting 
measures  of  retaliation. 

They  procured  leave  to  assemble  at  Lampsacus 
in  Bithynia,  A.  d.  364,  and  were  two  months  in 
consultation.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the 
deposition  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
the  new  leader  of  the  Arian  party,  with  his  brother 
Arians,  and  the  publishing  of  the  following  de- 
crees:— That  the  acts  of  Eudoxius  and  Acacius 
at  Constantinople  were  invalid,  and  the  Creed  a 
nullity;  that  the  doctrine  to  be  believed  was  the 
Homoousian,  since  the  expression  ^'  like  "  must  be 
introduced  to  distinguish  the  Persons ;  that  the 
creed  to  be  adopted  by  all  churches  was  the  Creed 
of  Antioch,  confirmed  at  Seleucia  ;  that  those  who 
had  been  deposed  by  the  Anomoeans,  having  been 
unjustly  deposed,  should  be  restored  to  their  sees ; 
that  if  any  one  should  bring  an  accusation  against 
those  prelates  he  should  do  it  at  his  peril;  and 
that  the  judges  should  be  neighbouring  orthodox 
prelates  of  the  same  nation,  who  should  meet  in 
the  church  near  which  the  witnesses,  who  could 
testify  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  resided* 

Having  made  these  decrees,  they  summoned  the 
Eudoxians  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  contrition;  but  when  they  paid  no 
heed  to  them,  they  published  to  all  the  churches 
every  where  what  they  had  ordained. 

It    then    having   come   into   their   heads   that 
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Eudoxius  might  win  over  the  emperor  to  his  side, 
and  bring  accusations  against  them,  they  resolved 
to  anticipate  him  ;  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded 
to  inform  Valens  of  their  proceedings. 

They  met  him  at  Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  returning 
from  accompanying  his  brother  Valentinian  during 
some  part  of  his  journey  to  old  Rome.  But 
Eudoxius,  like  the  cunning  Arians  at  Rimini  and 
Seleucia,  had  been  first  to  the  emperor;  so  that, 
when  they  arrived,  they  received  a  short  reply 
with  an  order  to  communicate  with  Eudoxius ;  and 
when  they  talked  of  the  fraud  (that  is  the  pretence 
that  the  Western  prelates  had  signed  the  creed  at 
Rimini)  practised  at  Constantinople,  and  Eudoxius's 
anti-Seleucian  decrees  made  in  that  city,  he  flew 
into  a  great  rage,  ordered  them  into  exile,  and 
commanded  that  their  churches  should  be  given  to 
those  in  communion  with  Eudoxius. 

All  these  proceedings  took  place  before  the  war 
with  Procopius.  That  war  occupied  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Nacolae, 
fought  on  the  27th  May,  a.d.  366. 

After  the  usurper's  defeat,  the  emperor  Valens 
is  described  as  beginning  a  persecution  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  his  religious  views,  and 
especially  of  the  parties  who  had  assembled  at  the 
council  of  Lampsacus,  and  who  are  called  Mace- 
donians. We  are  then  told  that  the  latter,  agitated 
by  fear,  had  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other 
by  synods ;  and,  at  length,  came  to  a  decision  that 
it  would  be  better  to  fly  to  Valentinian  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  be  joined  to  their  communion, 
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than  to  communicate  with  Eudoxius  and  Yalens, 
and  their  party.  Accordingly,  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  Sylvanus,  bishop  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  and  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Castabala,  also 
in  Cilicia,  were  sent  on  a  mission  to  Yalentinian. 
They  took  also  with  them  letters  to  Liberius,  the 
Roman  prelate,  and  to  the  Western  bishops  gene- 
rally, on  the  ground  that  the  Western  faith  was  tried 
and  firm,  and  derived  from  the  Apostles ;  and  that, 
before  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  it  was  their  duty 
to  watch  over  the  faith ;  and  they  asked  them  to 
aid  the  legates  with  all  their  influence,  and  to 
consult  with  them  on  what  should  be  done,  and  put 
the  Church  in  such  order  as  should  seem  good  to 
them.     (I  follow  Valois's  translation.) 

The  legates,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  found  that 
Yalentinian  was  absent  in  Gaul,  and,  despairing  of 
seeing  him,  they  presented  their  letter  to  Liberius. 
He,  however,  was  by  no  means  willing  to  receive 
them.  He  said  the  legates  and  their  principals 
belonged  to  the  Arian  faction,  and  could  not  be 
received  by  the  Church  on  account  of  their  re- 
jecting the  Nicene  Creed.  They  replied,  however, 
that  they  had  changed  their  minds,  and  now 
acknowledged  its  truth ;  and  that  they  had  already 
denied  the  Anomoean  opinions,  having  confessed 
that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in  all  things 
[the  Rimini  Creed];  and  they  added  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  terms  oftoou<rio^  and 
ofjLolog  (a  fact  which  all  the  Western  prelates  would 
be  glad  to  hear,  and,  coming  from  Greeks,  the 
information  would  doubtless  have  more  weight): 
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and  therefore  no  surprise  can  be  felt  that,  upon 
this  inteUigence,  Liberius,  having  required  from 
them  a  written  confession,  which  they  gave  him, 
and  in  which  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  were 
inserted,  received  them  into  his  communion.  The 
synodal  letters  of  the  Councils  of  Smyrna,  Pisidia, 
Isauria,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  Socrates  did  not 
insert  on  account  of  their  length;  but  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  which  the  legates  presented  to 
Liberius  is  given,  and  also  a  letter  which  he  gave 
to  them  on  their  return.  On  leaving  Rome  they 
went  to  Sicily.  A  council  was  convoked,  and  the 
same  decrees  made  as  at  Rome. 

They  then  returned  to  those  who  had  sent  them. 
At  that  time,  Sozomen  says  (vi.  12.),  a  council  was 
sitting  at  Tyanse;  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csrasarea 
in  Cappadocia,  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  Pe- 
lagius  of  Laodicea,  Zeno  of  Tyre,  Paul  of  Emesa, 
Otreius  of  Mytilene,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and 
many  others,  were  present,  who,  during  the  reign 
of  Jovian,  in  a  council  at  Antioch,  had  signed  the 
Nicene  Creed.  The  letters  of  Liberius  and  the 
Western  bishops  were  read.  The  Orientals  were 
delighted  on  hearing  them,  and  discovering  how 
unanimously  they  adhered  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 
They  wrote  to  all  the  Oriental  Churches,  asking 
them  to  read  the  decrees  of  the  Western  bishops, 
and  the  letters  of  Liberius,  and  of  the  bishops  of 
Italy  and  Africa,  and  Gaul  and  Sicily  (for  the 
legates  had  brought  letters  from  these  bishops 
also),  and  to  reckon  them,  and  they  would  be 
£ound  far  exceeding  in  number  the  bishops  of  the 
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s3niod  at  Rimini ;  and  they  exhorted  them  to  com- 
municate with  the  West,  and  said  that  they  were  of 
the  same  views.  They  appointed  also  a  fixed  day 
when  all  should  meet  at  Tarsus,  to  confirm  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

Such  are  the  accounts  of  a  very  important  lega^ 
tion  which  Socrates  and  Sozomen  have  transmitted. 
It  is  singular  that  their  companion  Theodoret, 
who  is  curious  in  marvellous  accounts  and  docu- 
ments, has  not  mentioned  it ;  and  I  must  freely 
confess  to  the  reader  that  I  believe  scarcely  one 
word  of  what  has  been  stated. 

If  this  story  be  true,  there  must  have  been  con- 
gregated in  different  councils,  or  in  one,  at  least 
five  "hundred  Western  prelates,  all  of  whom  con* 
demned  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Rimini  (which 
it  would  seem  had  not  till  then  been  done),  and 
subscribed  the  Nicene  Faith.  What  an  excitement 
this  must  have  produced ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sensation  which  the  legation  of  the  Oriental  pre- 
lates would  have  previously  created !  I  feel,  there- 
fore, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  the 
greatest  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  this  marvellous 
story,  when  I  find  that  Ruffinus  has  made  no 
mention  of  it.  He  is  particular  in  his  mention  of 
the  Councils  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia;  and  these 
proceedings  were  of  equal  importance,  and  far 
more  likely,  from  the  gratifying  nature  of  their 
facts,  to  have  found  a  place  in  his  history.  But, 
although  Italy,  Gaul,  lUyria,  Sicily,  and  Afnca 
were  set  in  motion  by  these  councils  or  council, 
Ruffinus,  who  was  living  in  Italy,  and  was  perhaps 
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twenty  years  old  at  the  time,  had  either  never 
heard  of  them,  or,  what  is  equally  improbable, 
thought  them  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed. 
Their  only  support  is  the  "  Epistola  ad  Afros,"  soon 
to  be  looked  at,  which  is  found  among  the  Atha- 
nasian  writings.  And  yet,  even  in  that  letter, 
although  some  of  these  councils  are  mentioned,  the 
statements  do  not  agree.  These  councils  are  held 
in  the  episcopate  of  Liberius;  in  the  Athanasian 
letter,  they  are  in  the  episcopate  of  Damasus. 
Again,  these  councils  are  begun  by  Macedonians 
and  held  by  them  in  the  East,  to  discover  how 
they  may  protect  themselves  from  the  persecution 
of  Valens.  The  signature  to  the  Nicene  Creed  by 
their  legates  at  Rome  was  apparently  only  an  un- 
willing means  towards  an  end.  But,  in  the  Atha- 
nasian letter,  they  are  begun  and  continued  by 
hearty  supporters  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  out  of  love 
of  the  Creed,  and  belief  in  its  truth.  They  are 
two  fabulous  stories,  ill  assorted. 

Let  us  first  of  all  inquire  who  the  parties  were 
who  sent  this  legation,  and  what  was  the  object  of 
it.  A  number  of  Asiatic  prelates,  who  are  called 
by  the  historians  Macedonians,  which  means  that 
they  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  being 
persecuted  by  their  own  emperor  and  his  favourite 
bishop  Eudoxius,  both  of  whom  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Son  as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  much 
consideration,  think  it  better  to  be  in  communion 
with  a  foreign  emperor  and  his  bishop  who  main- 
tain the  divinity,  both  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  ? 
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Again,  a  year  or  two  before,  after  a  two  moDths' 
debate,  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "  of  the  like  substance,"  into 
the  creed  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  But  they  now  authorise  their 
legates  to  sign  a  creed  in  which  that  word  is  not 
to  be  found,  and  to  state  to  the  Roman  and  Western 
prelates,  that  not  merely  the  phrase  "  like  in  sub- 
stance," but  Socrates  says  even  the  term  "  like,"  is 
orthodox ;  that  is,  has  the  same  meaning  as  ^^  of 
the  same  substance,"  a  term  which  they  had  repu- 
diated at  Lampsacus  as  not  orthodox,  from  its  con- 
founding the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  It  will  follow, 
also,  that  the  creeds  of  Nicaea  and  of  Rimini  were 
equally  orthodox,  and  the  same  in  meaning. 

Again,  they  send  to  Valentinian  ;  but  no  object 
of  this  message  is  specified  beyond  a  desire  to  be  in 
communion  with  a  person  in  whose  creed  they  dis- 
believed. If  they  had  requested  Valentinian  to  in- 
tercede with  his  brother  Valens  in  their  behalf, 
there  would  have  been  a  reasonable  object,  how- 
ever unlikely  they  might  have  been  to  attain  it ; 
for  it  is  hardly  likely,  if  Valentinian  cared  much 
about  his  own  creed,  that  he  would  take  under  his 
protection  persons  whom  he  would  regard  as  dam- 
nable heretics,  and  if  he  did  not  care  about  his  own 
creed,  or  any  creed,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  been  their  champion  against  his  brother. 
But  there  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  the  history  ;  and 
in  fact  Valentinian  is  a  mere  blind.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  in  Gaul,  fighting  with  the  Sarmatians, 
How  he  came  to  find  them  so  far  from  their  home» 
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we  are  not  told.  The  historians  are  satisfied  to 
put  him  out  of  the  way,  and  there  they  leave  him. 
The  point  of  the  story  is  the  letter  to  Liberius  and 
the  Western  prelates,  which  implied  the  former's 
existence,  while  it  asked  both  to  aid  their  legates, 
and  to  settle  the  Asiatic  Churches  as  they  should 
think  best ;  and  this  because  their  faith  was  ap- 
proved, stable,  and  apostolical,  and  the  care  of  the 
Churches  rested  principally  upon  them. 

But  will  the  reader  ask  himself.  What  connexion 
is  there  between  this  legation  and  the  situation  of 
these  persecuted  Macedonians,  under  their  Arian 
emperor  ?  They  wanted  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  proposed  remedy  for  all  their  ills  is 
communion  with  parties  in  whose  creed  they  did 
not  believe.  In  what  way  could  any  regulation  of 
the  Oriental  Churches,  by  the  Western  prelates 
(if  such  an  absurdity  could  be  imagined ;  for  how 
were  they  to  regulate  them  ?  what  were  they  to 
do  ?  had  they  got  the  permission  of  the  Arian  em- 
peror ?)  have  effected  their  object  ?  Of  what  benefit 
|;o  them  could  the  signature  (even  if  they  could 
have  signed  it  in  a  Catholic  sense,  which  as  Mace- 
donians they  could  not)  of  the  Nicene  Creed  at 
Rome  be  ?  It  did  not  make  them  Valentinian's 
subjects,  and  bind  him  to  their  defence.  No  Western 
regulations  in  any  way,  but  particularly  in  this  way, 
made  by  the  bishops  unknown  to  either  emperor 
could  bind  the  East.  In  fact,  the  story  does  not 
proceed  to  that  extremity  of  folly.  All,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  was  wanted,  was  to  show  in  general 
the  Roman  supremacy,  and  in  particular  that  Li- 
berius was  at  Rome,  a.d.  366,  and  that  the  East, 
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stnick  with  his  orthodoxy,  were  supplicating  his 
aid  in  the  management  of  their  churches. 

And  what  is  the  alleged  result  of  this  legation  ? 
Do  the  legates  procure  safety  and  freedom  ?  They 
never  seem  to  have  thought  about  such  subjects. 
They  are  curious  in  autographs,  and  apparently  go 
about  from  province  to  province,  holding  synods 
and  procuring  signatures  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 
They  seem  to  have  forgot  what  they  themselves 
were,  and  who  had  sent  them.  They  are  Macedo- 
nians, and  were  sent  by  Macedonians  on  account 
of  the  persecution  of  Valens ;  and  they  return,  we 
are  told,  to  those  who  had  sent  them :  and  these 
turn  out  to  be  Catholic  prelates,  holding  a  council 
at  Tyanse,  to  whom  they  present  about  five  hundred 
signatures  of  Western  bishops  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 
And  this  was  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  and 
aU  parties  are  wonderfully  satisfied.  Can  anything 
be  more  incredible  as  a  relation  of  facts,  or  more 
absurd  as  a  fable  ? 

Let  us  now  examine  the  story  more  in  detail. 
Socrates  says  Valens  was  an  Arian,  at  the  time  of 
the  application  for  holding  the  Council  of  Lamp- 
sacus;  Sozomen  says  he  was  not.  Socrates  says 
the  Macedonians  asked  Valens  for  leave  to  hold 
the  council ;  Sozomen  says  they  asked  Valentinian, 
that  is  to  say,  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
asked  the  Western  emperor  for  leave  to  hold  a 
synod  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 
To  confirm  his  story,  he  gives  Valentinian's  reply, 
and  little  doubt  will  be  entertained  that  the  appli- 
cation to  him  was  invented  to  introduce  the  reply. 
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It  is  not  the  only  speech  of  Valentinian  that  is 
preserved,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Sozomen  also 
adds  that  when  the  prelates  assembled  at  Lampsa- 
cus  had  anathematized  the  Rimini  Creed  (whose 
term  their  legates,  according  to  Socrates,  declared 
at  Rome  was  orthodox,  and  had  the  same  force  as 
the  Nicene),  which  Rimini  Creed  was  also,  according 
to  Socrates,  the  creed  of  their  own  emperor,  they 
went  to  Valens  to  procure  his  confirmation  of  their 
acts.  If  that  had  really  been  the  case,  no  astonish- 
ment will  be  felt  that  they  are  told  to  abjure  their 
opinions,  withdraw  their  anathemas,  and  sign  the 
creed  they  had  anathematised,  and  that  on  their 
refusal  they  are  ordered  into  exile,  and  their 
churches  given  up  to  the  Eudoxians,  that  is,  to 
the  Arians,  whose  leader  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, then  was. 

It  need  scarcely  be  asked,  "  Did  they  go  ?"  Under 
a  cruel  Arian  emperor  it  could  not  be  doubted.  But 
after  all  it  may  be  asked,  for  really  they  never  go. 
Valens,  the  fierce  Arian  persecutor,  is  among  them ; 
but  they  are  all  sitting  quietly  on  their  episcopal 
chairs.  After  the  battle  of  Nacolae,  however  (fought 
in  May  a.  d.  366,  in  which  Procopius  was  defeated), 
more  active  measures  are  said  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Valens  and  the  Arians ;  and  then  what  do  these 
exiled  prelates  do  ?  Do  they  then  run  away  ?  No. 
Strange  to  say,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  emperor 
who  had  ordered  them  into  exile,  and  given  their 
churches  to  their  enemies,  they  hold  synods  at 
Smyrna,  in  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia. 
.Who  can  doubt  it  when  Socrates  had  by  him  the 
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synodal  acts,  though  on  account  of  their  length  he 
excused  his  readers  the  trouble  of  reading  them. 
It  is  a  great  pity ;  for  genuine  synodal  acts  are  the 
most  instructive  things  imaginable,  and  there  are  so 
few  of  them.  At  these  synods,  it  was  agreed  that 
it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  fly  to  Valentinian 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  communicate  with 
them,  than  with  Yalens  and  Eudoxius.  Such  a 
resolve  might  have  been  all  very  weU  if  they  had 
all  gone  in  a  body  into  the  West  to  take  up  their 
abode  there.  But  these  persecuted  prelates  are 
made  to  mean  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  to 
remain  bishops  of  Oriental  sees  in  the  dominions  of 
the  persecuting  Yalens,  preaching  doctrines  which 
he  regards  as  heresy,  deriving  their  income  and 
jurisdiction  from  him,  but  all  the  while  to  be  in 
communion  with  a  foreign  emperor  and  bishop. 
This  may  be  a  very  natural  state  of  things,  but  I 
admit  that  I  do  not  understand  it.  It  appears  to 
me  the  acme  of  absurdity. 

Having  adopted  this  resolution,  they  select  three 
prelates  to  send  into  the  West,  to  pave  the  way  for 
this  arrangement.  We  will  suppose  them  arrived 
at  Rome.  It  must  have  been  a  large  council 
which  they  had  found  assembled,  or  perhaps  it  was 
assembled  afterwards,  to  meet  them.  The  letter  of 
Liberius  to  the  Eastern  prelates  runs  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  "  all  the  bishops  of  the  West.*' 
We  will  suppose  Eustathius  to  have  thus  addressed 
them,  "  We  are  come,  most  reverend  Lords,  from 
the  East.  We  are  the  legates  of  the  Oriental 
Churches.    Our  emperor  is  persecuting  us.    Heresy 
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is  triumphant.  Every  thing  ecclesiastical  is  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  We  fly  to  you  all,  and  especially 
to  you  the  most  reverend  bishop  of  Rome,  to  give 
us  your  influence.  Your  faith  is  firm  and  stable 
as  your  seven  hills.  It  is  the  Apostolic  Faith — 
unchangeable.  On  you,  therefore,  falls  the  care  of 
the  Churches.  To  you  it  belongs  to  arrange  what 
is  in  disorder.  Help  us,  we  pray  you ;  the  whole 
East  beseeches  you  in  our  persons."  This,  in  sub- 
stance, is  what  the  historians  report  to  have  been 
the  contents  of  the  Oriental  letter. 

Supposing  such  an  address  ever  to  have  been 
delivered  to  such  a  Council,  the  countenances  of 
the  audience  would  have  been  an  interesting  study ; 
and  we  may  imagine  Liberius  thinking,  if  not  re- 
plying, "  You  speak,  my  Lords,  of  our  tried  and 
stable  faith:  pray  which  faith  do  you  allude  to, 
for  we  have  had  two  lately  in  these  parts  ?"  There 
would  not,  probably,  if  the  reports  are  true,  have 
been  one  bishop  of  eight  years'  standing  present, 
who  had  not  (and  not  merely  to  save  his  life,  but 
merely  to  preserve  the  comforts  of  his  home,  or  the 
dignity  of  his  oflSce)  abjured  his  creed.  Their 
chief,  even,  if  the  Roman  story  be  true,  overcome 
by  the  recollections  of  Rome  and  its  luxury,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ladies,  who  are  said  to  have  been  so 
attached  to  him,  that  if  he  could  not  come  to  them, 
they  had  determined  to  go  to  him,  had  signed 
a  creed  which  he  knew  was  intended  by  most  of 
those  who  presented  it  to  deny  the  Divinity  of 
his  Redeemer. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  documents  of  this  Council. 
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Liberius^  as  might  be  expect^  was  very  particular 
as  to  the  Oriental  Greed.  He  shrank  instinctively 
from  any  Arian  contact.  The  legates,  thereforei 
signed  a  profession  of  faith  which  he  presented  to 
them  before  they  were  received  into  communion. 

Its  addresses,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way, 
go  far  to  mark  its  character.  No  sees  are  added 
to  the  bishop's  names.  But  to  come  to  the  docu- 
ment itself. 

It  commences  with  a  direct  falsehood, — that 
the  synod  at  Lampsacus,  and  all  the  synods,  had 
maintained  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  to  that  time, 
had  always  remained  unshaken,  and  in  which  the 
word  o/jLoootnt^  was  inserted.  So  far  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  only  record  of  these  occurrences 
they  themselves  were  unbelievers  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  so  far  from  adopting  even 
the  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  had,  after  a  two 
months'  inquiry,  decreed  that  the  term  ^^  of  the  like 
substance,"  was  a  necessary  word. 

It  declares  too,  that  they,  along  with  the  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  divinely  inspired  bishops  at 
Nicaea,  had  always  maintained  the  Nicene  Creed, 
did  then  maintain  it,  and  always  would  do  so. 
And  at  the  close  there  was  added  a  postscript,  in 
the  style  of  the  Sardican  Canon,  and  resembling 
what  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  spurious  recanta- 
tion of  Yalens  and  Ursadus ;  that,  ^^  if  any  one, 
after  this  exposition  of  their  faith,  should  bring 
any  accusation,  not  merely  against  them,  but 
against  the  Oriental  prelates  who  had  commis- 
sioned them,  let  him  come  with  letters  from  his 
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Holiness  before  such  orthodox  bishops  as  his  Holi- 
ness shall  appoint,  and  they  will  proceed  to  the 
trial  before  them,  and  if  found  guilty  submit  to 
the  sentence;"  which  was,  by  the  way,  though 
the  forger,  probably,  was  not  aware  of  it,  an 
arrangement  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pretended 
decrees  of  the  Council  in  the  version  of  Sozomen. 
'  With  this  profession  of  faith  is  given  also  a  long 
letter  from  Liberius  and  the  Western  bishops  to 
sixty-four  Oriental  bishops.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  sixty-four,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
represent  the  synod  as  having  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  on  record. 

It's  president  must  have  been  Eustathius,  bishop 
of  Antioch.*  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion — ^indeed 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it,  certainly  the 
Church  of  Antioch  believed  it — that  he  had  been 
dead  some  years  before  this  council.  Now  if 
really  he  had  been  present,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances given  his  sanction  to  the  creed  of  his 
own  Church,  and  to  the  term  "  of  the  like  sub- 
stance," how  could  the  bishops  afterwards  think 
of  changing  it  for  the  Nicene  ?  It  may  be  replied, 
however,  that  he  shortly  after  had  appeared  f  at 

*  The  name  in  the  Greek  copy  is  Evethius.  Epiphanius 
ScholasticuB,  in  his  copy,  had  read  Eustathius,  which  is  probably 
correct,  as  by  giving  him  precedence,  a  bishop  of  an  important 
see  was  meant,  and  Eustathius  had  been  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Yalois  imagines  it  to  be  intended  for  Mele tins, — a  very  odd 
conjecture  for  him  to  have  made.  I  suspect  it  has  an  origin  in 
a  desire  to  explain  a  difficult  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

t  Socr.  Hist  Eccl.  iv.  14. 
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Constantinople  as  a  maintainer  of  the  Homoousian 
Creed.  Which  of  them  he  preferred,  therefore,  is 
dubious.  Close  beside  him  sat  Eusebius.  It  could 
not  be  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  He 
was  thoroughly  Nicene.  It  must  have  been  either 
the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  or  the  bishop  of  Csdsarea, 
in  Palestine,  both  of  whom,  too,  had  long  been 
dead.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how,  after  all  the 
jars  and  quarrels  of  their  mortal  life,  they  were 
now  in  harmony.  The  prevalence  of  this  delightful 
feeling  is  still  further  evident  by  the  presence  of 
Marcellus  and  Photinus ;  Marcion,  also,  and  Paul 
(most  probably  of  Samosata),  as  they  all  seem  to 
have  been  addressed  pretty  much  together ;  Paul, 
however,  having  the  precedence  on  account  of  th6 
dignity  of  his  see.  And,  as  they  had  authorised  the 
legates  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  all  the  heresied 
they  had  unhappily  taught  whilst  they  were  in  the 
flesh,  they  gave  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  theii^ 
unsoundness. 

If  it  be  said  that  I  am  assuming  too  much,  and 
that  the  bearers  of  these  names,  instead  of  being 
apparitions,  may  have  been  living  prelates,  my 
reply  is.  Why,  then,  were  their  sees  not  given? 
In  a  formal  document  of  this  kind,  the  name  of  the 
see  was  always  attached  to  the  name  of  the  prelate. 
Its  absence  was,  even  in  those  days,  a  mark  of 
spuriousness  among  the  intelligent.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  composer  of  this  letter  put  down 
every  name  he  could  recollect,  heretic  or  ortho- 
dox ;  but,  had  he  put  the  see,  his  detection  would 
have  been  imminent. 
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In  this  letter,  LiberiuB  styles  himself  bishop  of 
Italy.  Yalois  thinks  Italy  an  interpolation,  as  it 
is  omitted  in  Epiphanius  Scholasticus.  I  cannot 
decide  the  point ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  confirms 
the  suspicion  of  a  forgery.  .  Liberius,  in  a  genuine 
document,  would  neither  have  been  designated 
"  bishop  of  Italy,"  nor  "  bishop  "  without  a  see. 

It  states  that  the  legates  had  declared  that  not 
only  they  themselves,  but  also  all  the  prelates  who 
commissioned  them,  had  always  held  the  Nicene 
faith  as  well  as  that  they  would  always  hold  it ; 
and,  what  is  equally  curious,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Westerns  believed  them.  The  letter  is  written, 
too,  on  the  assumption  that  Liberius  himself  had 
never  fallen. 

It  is  needless  to  say  a  word  more  on  such  a  com- 
position, issuing  from  a  council  professing  to  be 
composed  of  bishops  from  all  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, and  of  which  no  record  but  this  is  preserved, 
although  it  published  its  proceedings  to  all  bishops 
everywhere.  In  fact,  the  whole  story  must  be  a 
fable ;  for  Liberius  died  a  year  before  the  legates 
could  have  got  to  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Nacolsd,  ac- 
cording to  the  historians  who  have  recorded  this 
legation,  that  Yalens  began  these  persecutions. 
This  was  fought  on  May  27.  A.  d.  366.  Four 
months  afterwards  Liberius  died.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  persecutions  and  the  synods  all  over  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  legation  to  Rome,  and  Liberius's 
death  after  it,  could  all  have  been  compassed  in 
that  period. 
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But,  it  may  be  said,  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  recognises  this  legation  in  two  or  three 
of  his  letters. 

To  this  I  reply,  No.  On  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  found  in  those  letters  negatives  this  em- 
bassy altogether.  They  state,  it  is  true,  that  Eus- 
tathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  one  of  these  legates, 
went  to  Kome,  and  there  signed  a  creed.  But 
this  journey  is  treated  as  a  private  act  of  Eusta- 
thius,  and  in  no  respect  as  an  embassy.  So  clearly 
is  this  the  case,  that,  although  one  of  his  co-legates, 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Castabala,  is  mixed  up  in  the 
transactions  mentioned  in  these  letters,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  any  legation,  or  visit  of  Theophilus  to 
Rome.  The  writer  of  these  letters  could  not  have 
heard  of  this  legation  ;  and  if  Basil  be  supposed  to 
have  written  them,  it  will  be  most  clear  evidence 
that  no  such  legation  ever  had  existed ;  as  I  doubt 
not,  that,  if  there  was  such  a  council  as  Tyansd, 
Basil  was  present  at  it ;  or,  if  not,  that  his  bishop 
was  there;  from  whom  he  would  have  heard  an 
account  of  the  sjmodal  proceedings.  That  legation 
and  these  letters  cannot  stand  together. 

Before,  however,  we  look  at  them,  the  reader 
should  be  informed  that  Basil,  their  supposed 
writer,  was  bishop  of  CsBsarea,  in  Cappadocia^ 
and  primate  of  that  province.  He  is  imagined 
in  them  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  Eus- 
tathius  the  legate,  whose  see  was  between  one  and 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  Cassarea*  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  very  incredible  story 
of  Basil  and  Eustathius.     It  is  full  of  absurdities. 
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As  respects,  however,  the  present  inquiry,  Basil  is 
represented  as  having  been  deluded  by  Eustathius  ; 
who,  while  pretending  to  be  orthodox,  was  in  real- 
ity a  time-server,  subscribing  one  creed  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow.     It  is  represented  that  at  length 
Basil's  own  character  began  to  suffer.     His  neigh- 
bours thought  his  own  tenets  could  not  be  very 
sound  and  stable  if  he  could  have  such  a  friend. 
It  is  further  said,  that,  about  this  time,  it  had  be- 
come important  to  Eustathius's  interests  (he  wished 
to  obtain  favour  with  the  Arians),  that  he  should 
quarrel  with   Basil.      Accordingly,   he   began   to 
write  letters  against  him,  insinuating  heresy  of 
various  kinds,  but  principally  an  inclination  to  the 
doctrines  of  Apollinaris.     Basil  bears  this  quietly 
for  some  time.     At  last  he  is  compelled  to  speak 
out,  and  then  we  find  him  describing  his  friend's 
doctrinal  tergiversations  with  most  startling  accu- 
racy ;  still  saying  nothing  amiss  of  his  practices  to 
what  he  might  have  said.     It  appears  in  the  '^  His- 
tories," that  Eustathius  had  been  deposed  at  Con- 
stantinople  because  his   own   father   had  excom- 
municated him.     He  had  been  again   excommu- 
nicated at  Neo-CeBsarea,  in  Pontus.     He  had  been 
deposed  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  for 
embezzlement.     Afterwards  he  had  been  deposed 
at  Gangra  for  disorderly  or  heretical  proceedings. 
He  had  been  convicted  at  Antioch  of  perjury,  and 
had  been  guilty  of  some  attempts  to  subvert  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Melitene  ♦ ;  but  of  none 

•  SosBom.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  424. 
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of  these  unpleasant  facts  does  his  intimate  friend 
Basil  take  any  notice,  although  they  were  all  synodal 
and  notorious.  He  confines  himself  to  his  theolo- 
gical variations. 

At  the  same  time,  as  other  persons  must  have 
known  of  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Basil's  friends 
began  to  turn  their  backs  upon  a  man  with  such  a 
friend.  It  can  surprise  no  one  that  there  was  a 
large  party  at  CaBsarea  opposed  to  his  election  to 
that  see.  But  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  real  Basil 
could  have  had  such  a  friend  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  Basil,  who  is  a  different 
sort  of  person.  In  describing  the  career  of  Eusta- 
thius,  among  the  things  mentioned  are  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  signature  to  a  creed.  Three  of  the 
letters  contain  intelligence  of  this  visit,  and  must 
be  noticed  here. 

One  is  to  the  EvesenaB.*  Who  they  were,  or  where 
they  lived,  is  unknown.  But  they  were  a  Church 
very  dear  to  Basil.  As  they  were  a  Church,  it  is 
singular  that  he  addresses  neither  their  bishop  nor 
clergy ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  no  lo- 
cality being  capable  of  being  assigned  to  them, 
gives  the  letter  a  very  suspicious  air.  Its  contents 
are  decisive.  If  it  was  written  by  Basil  at  all,  it 
was  written  in  the  height  of  the  Arian  persecution, 
which  was  ravaging  the  whole  of  the  East,  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt.  At 
this  time,  the  bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
were  in  exile,  and  scarcely  a  Church  was  in  safety. 

♦  Epist  251. 
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It  is,  irapossible,  therefore,  that  he  could  have  usecl 
the  following  language : — "  Stand  in  the  faith:  look 
around  the  world,  and  see  how  small  is  the  portion 
tainted  with  heresy.  The  whole  remaining  portion 
of  the  Church,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  is 
receiving  the  gospel,  and  is  enjoying  its  healthful 
and  uncorrupted  teaching." 

There  are  other  grounds  for  the  rejection  of  thia 
letter ;  but  as  this  is  a  very  plain  and  conclusive 
one,  they  need  not  be  gone  into.  It  will  satisfy 
the  reader  also,  in  the  beginning,  that  there  are 
forgeries  among  Basil's  letters.  But  if  one  is, 
others  must  follow ;  the  style  is  the  same.  And 
although  many  of  them  are  beautiful  to  read,  yet 
if  their  contents  be  weighed,  they  will  be  found 
most  incredible. 

The  next  letter*  to  be  noticed  is  one  directed  to 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  named  Patro- 
philus;  not  heard  of,  however,  till  this,  the  last 
year  but  one,  of  Basil's  life.  He  was  bishop  of 
JEgea  in  Cilicia ;  a  see,  too,  not  heard  of  till  the 
next  century,  the  true  date,  probably,  of  this  letter. 
He  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Eustathius,  and 
therefore  intimate  with  both  the  parties.  The  letter 
is  supposed  to  be  written  about  three  years  after 
their  rupture.  In  such  case  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  he  would  have  been  employing  his 
good  offices  in  the  intervening  period,  in  endea- 
vours to  improve  Eustathius,  and  restore  the  old 
feeling  of  friendship  between  Eustathius  and  Basil. 

♦  Epist  244. 
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No  such  thing.  He  had  been  silent  all  these  three 
years^  shocked  thai  Basil  shoidd  quarrel  mtth  EtLsta- 
thiiis^  7JDhom  he  had  served  from  a  boy^^  not  being 
aware  of  any  thing  that  covid  justify  it.  Basil,  how- 
ever, assures  him,  that  he  has  not  taken  his  letter 
ill ;  that,  in  fact,  it  only  caused  a  smile,  while  he 
wondered  how,  for  such  a  trifling  cause,  considering 
the  firm  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
himself  and  Patrophilus,  he  could  have  written 
him  such  a  letter.  This  seems  a  very  curious 
statement ;  but  he  says  he  will  tell  Patrophilus  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel. 

Eustathius's  doctrinal  tenets,  he  says,  had  been 
doubted,  and  he  (Basil)  had  been  blamed  for  con- 
tinuing his  intimacy  with  him.  He  had  been 
urged  to  procure  a  profession  of  his  faith,  which, 
after  two  days  battling,  he  had  done.  He  had  then 
appointed  a  place  [he  does  not  say  where]  for  a 
further  meeting  and  confirmation  in  the  presence  of 
his  neighbours  [it  must,  therefore,  have  been  near 
Sebaste],  and  to  remove  doubts  from  all  minds. 
Eustathius,  however,  on  the  day  of  meeting,  was 
not  to  be  found.  Messages  were  sent,  but  his 
people  would  not  allow  him  to  come.  They  com- 
plained that  Basil  had  made  him  sign  a  new 
creed. 

By  one  of  those  accidents  which  often  occur  in 
imaginative  writings,  who  should  be  with  Eusta- 
thius at  this  time  but  his  co-legate  to  Rome, 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Castabala.     Why  or  where- 

*  Basil's  boyhood,  then,  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other 
letters,  lasted  till  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
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fore  is  not  explained ;  but  Basil  is  made  to  say, 
that  while  Eustathius,  in  answer  to  a  request  to 
come  to  the  place  of  meeting,  sent  only  a  perfunc- 
tory letter,  making  no  mention  of  the  subject  which 
brought  Basil  all  the  way  from  CaBsarea  to  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  Sebaste,  which  is  an  incredible 
statement,  Theophilus  sent  some  one  belonging  to 
him  to  revile  and  abuse  Basil  by  word  of  mouth, 
not  condescending  to  abuse  him  by  letter,  because 
he  would  have  had  to  style  him  "  bishop."  There- 
fore, says  Basil,  "  I  had  to  go  away  disgraced, 
broken  in  spirit,  not  having  what  to  say  to  those 
that  spoke  to  me ; "  and  he  calls  this  Theophilus, 
who  had  thus  treated  him,  "  his  brother  Theophi- 
lus, worthy  of  all  reverence  and  honour."  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unlike  either  to  truth  or  to 
Basil's  character,  if  truly  drawn  by  his  friend, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  ? 

Then,  says  Basil,  "  not  long  after  was  the  jour- 
ney into  Cilicia,  the  return,  and  the  letter  declining 
our  communion."  It  seems  therefore,  on  Basil's 
own  showing,  that  this  friend  of  his  ^vho  had  been 
three  years  knowing  nothing,  must,  in  Basil's  esti- 
mation, have  known  a  great  deal.  He  must  have 
known  of  this  doubtless  important  journey  into 
Cilicia,  in  which  province  he  lived,  and  of  the 
return,  and  of  the  letter  rejecting  Basil's  commu- 
nion. But  if  he  had  known  all  this,  it  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  Patrophilus  had  been  three  years  silent 
and  distressed  at  Basil's  quarrel  with  Eustathius, 
not  knowing  what  could  have  occasioned  such  un- 
kindness  on  Basil's  part  as  to  relinquish  the  friend- 
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ship  of  Eustathius.  He  must  have  known  that 
Eustathius  had  first  declined  Basil's  communion. 
Besides,  it  so  happened  that  this  Theophilus,  who 
had  so  insulted  Basil,  was  a  close  neighbour  of 
Basil's  friend,  Patrophilus.  The  absurdity,  there- 
fore, increases  ;  and  we  naturally  become  more  in- 
credulous that  one  intimate  with  Basil  and  Eusta- 
thius, and  a  neighbour  of  Theophilus,  almost  a 
principal  in  the  quarrel,  and  knowing  of  some 
journey  into  Cilicia,  his  own  province,  and  the 
return,  and  the  excommunication,  should  still,  for 
three  years,  have  known  nothing  about  the  reason 
of  Basil's  rupture  with  Eustathius.  What  was 
the  cause  of  it  ?  Was  it  any  thing  kept  secret  ? 
No.  Eustathius  charged  Basil  with  being  in  com- 
munion with  Apollinaris,  and,  with  him,  confound- 
ing the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  He  had  sent  letters 
far  and  wide,  even  to  remotest  places,  containing 
these  charges.  He  had  not  only  done  this,  but  he 
had  published  a  letter  to  one  Daziza,  which  was 
distributed,  in  a  few  days,  all  over  Pontus,  Galatia, 
and  Bithynia,  even  to  the  Hellespont,  charging 
Basil  with  fraud  and  perfidy,  with  corrupting  the 
Churches,  and  destroying  souls.  Nay,  Basil  him- 
self says,  "  which  letter  you  must  know,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  send  it  to  you.  If  he  has  not, 
I  will."  And  yet  Patrophilus  is  described  as 
writing  to  Basil,  that,  for  the  last  three  years,  he 
had  been  quite  shocked  at  Basil's  alienation  from 
Eustathius,  not  being  able  to  account  for  it.  And 
Basil  treats  this  as  a  truth,  while  he  all  the  while 
assumes  that  Patrophilus  knows  all  the  facts  that 
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could  be  told ;  and  they  clearly  proved  that  Basil 
was  the  injured  party,  and  that  it  was  his  coin- 
munion  that  had  been  rejected  by  Eustathius. 
Such  an  absurd  letter  can  never  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  learned  and  accomplished  bishop  of 
Gesarea,  and  any  statements  it  may  contain  are 
worthless  as  authority. 

Basil  is  then  made  to  express  his  wonder  that 
Eustathius  should  have  made  such  a  stir  about  the 
creed  which  he  had  induced  him  to  sign.  His 
confession  of  faith,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Rome,  and  offered  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
Council  of  TyansB,  was  in  existence,  and  he  [Basil] 
had  it  by  him. 

Any  thing  that  the  genuine  Basil  had  said  about 
a  genuine  Council  of  TyanaB  would  come  to  us  in- 
vested with  the  highest  authority.  Let  us  see 
what  this  writer  says.  "  He,  Eustathius,  has  for- 
gotten the  address  which  he  made  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  council ;  how  he  deplored  the  fraud  by 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  sign  the  Eudoxian 
Creed ;  and  how,  on  account  of  this  fault,  he  had 
conceived  the  design  of  going  to  Rome  to  receive 
thence  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  that,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  purer  creed,  he  might  make  some 
compensation  for  the  injury  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  the  Churches  by  his  subscription  to  heresy." 

It  will  be  needless  to  remind  the  reader  how 
opposed  this  story  is  to  the  statement  of  the  his- 
torians. 

Eustathius  must  have  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate.    Here  was  the  same  scene  over  again  as  was 
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act^d  at  the  Roman  Council.  To  whom  was  this 
penitent  and  pathetic  address  made,  and  this  de- 
claration of  his  self-denying  pilgrimage  to  compen- 
sate for  his  past  iniquity  ?  Was  there  one  prelate 
present,  and  who  had  been  a  bishop  eight  years, 
who  had  not  signed  this  same  Eudoxian  Creed? 
Then  observe  the  object  of  this  very  IcMig  journey, 
as  Basil  calls  it,  to  receive  from  thence  the  faith  of 
the  fathers,  as  if  the  faith,  instead  of  being  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  was  something  kept  in  a  box 
in  the  custody  of  the  Roman  bishop;  which  had 
the  property  of  the  wooden  cross,  never  to  suffer 
diminution  how  much  soever  of  it  was  taken  away  ; 
and  this,  too,  said  of  an  Oriental,  whose  boast  it 
was  that  the  faith  came  from  the  East. 

But  Basil  is  generous.  He  is  not  content  with 
giving  us  one  account  of  this  famed  journey  to 
Rome.  He  shows  how  much  pains  were  taken  to 
inculcate  the  idea  in  those  days  by  giving  us  a 
second  and  a  different  one.  In  a  letter*  pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  him  to  the  Western 
bishops,  and  after  the  one  to  Patrophilus,  he  thus 
expresses  himself  respecting  Eustathius :  — 

"  Having  been  ejected  from  his  bishopric  on 
account  of  his  having  been  previously  deposed  at 
Melitene,  he  invented  a  journey  to  you  as  a  means 
of  his  restoration.  What  it  was  which  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  most  blessed  bishop,  Liberius, 
and  what  it  was  to  which  he  subscribed,  I  know 
not,  except  that  he  brought  a  letter  of  restoration 

♦  Epist.  263. 
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to  his  see ;  and,  having  shown  it  to  the  council  at 
TyanaB,  he  took  his  place.  He  now  attacks  the 
faith  on  the  ground  of  which  he  had  been  received, 
and  is  the  companion  of  those  who  anathematise 
the  word  "  homoousios ; "  and  is  a  leader  of  those 
who  deny  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Since 
then,  through  you,  his  power  of  injuring  the 
Churches  has  arisen,  and  the  power  which  you 
gave  him  he  now  uses  to  the  destruction  of  many, 
it  behoves  that  the  correction,  also,  should  come 
from  you,  and  that  you  should  write  to  the 
Churches,  and  say  what  was  the  creed  he  signed, 
and  how,  through  his  change,  he  cancels  the  grace 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  fathers  of  that  day." 

This  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  contradicts  the  one 
previously  quoted  from,  as  much  as  that  letter  had 
contradicted  the  historians.  In  the  former  letter  he 
had  gone  to  Rome  in  a  fit  of  penitence  for  having 
signed  an  heretical  creed,  and  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  Nicene ;  of  which,  it  must  be  presumed, 
the  East  contained  no  copy  or  remembrance.  In 
this  letter,  he  goes  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  his  depo- 
sition. It  contains,  also,  another  direct  contra- 
diction on  a  vital  point.  In  the  former  letter,  Basil 
says  he  has  by  him  the  creed  which  Eustathius 
presented  at  TyanaB,  and  had  signed.  In  this  he 
says  he  does  not  know  what  he  had  signed,  and 
begs  of  the  Western  bishops  to  inform  liim.  It 
destroys  also  itself.  Let  the  reader  just  imagine 
the  letter  of  a  foreign  bishop — a  Catholic  bishop  — 
disposing  of  the  sees  in  the  dominions  of  Valens, 
the  Arian  emperor.     It  would  have  been  an  in- 
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credible  transaction  in  Gaul  or  Africa:  in  the 
East,  in  the  dominions  of  Valens,  it  is  too  absurd 
even  for  a  smile. 

I  need  not  have  noticed  these  letters  at  all,  as 
far  as  the  application  to  the  West  was  concerned. 
Eustathius  could  not  have  been  at  Rome  prior  to 
this  legation,  as  he  was  evidently,  by  the  story,  un- 
known to  Liberius.  And  it  may  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that,  if  we  believe  in  the  constant  reference  to 
Rome,  which  the  writings  regarded  by  me  as  spuri- 
ous are  always  more  or  less  insisting  upon,  Eusta- 
thius was  a  strange  person  to  have  been  chosen  by 
the  fathers  at  Lampsacus  to  be  the  head  of  a  legation 
to  Rome  in  their  names.  He  may  have  been  un- 
known there  in  person,  but  surely  not  by  report. 
His  name  had  often  been  heard  of,  and  registered 
in  their  books,  in  connection  with  such  crimes  as 
heresy,  embezzlement,  perjury,  and  excommuni- 
cations ;  and  a  surer  means  to  prevent  respectable 
prelates  from  paying  any  attention  to  their  request 
could  hardly  have  been  adopted,  than  sending  such 
a  legate.  But  serious  argument  is  thrown  away 
upon  such  a  story. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  truth  both  of 
the  letters  and  the  legation,  Liberius,  even  if  he 
had  lived  till  a.d.  366,  would  have  been  in  his 
grave  before  this  legation  had  arrived ;  and  the 
great  Western  Council,  of  which  this  story  is  the 
only  record,  would  also  have  been  dissolved. 
But  are  we  quite  sure  that  Liberius  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  366  ?  It  may  have  been  that  Felix 
was  sitting  on  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  such  a  story 
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as  this  adds  strength  to  the  conjecture.     We  find 
it  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  spurious  letters 
attributed  to  Liberius,  that  he  was  acting  as  bishop 
of  Rome  even  in  his  exile.     We  find  Liberius  re- 
stored immediately  after  the  rescript  to  Felix  from 
Constantius ;  and,  hearing  nothing  of  him  in  the 
interim,  we  marvellously  find  him  heading  a  very 
large  synod  while  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.     Such 
fables  as  these  add  greatly  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
whole  is  a  fable,  and  that,  in  truth  and  reality,  Felix 
was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  died  bishop  of  Rome, 
A.D.  366. 

My  principal  reason  for  noticing  these  letters 
was  a  desire  to  show  the  reader  something  of  their 
spurious  character,  before  I  undertake  a  more  ex- 
tensive examination  of  them  in  reference  to  a  simi- 
lar application  to  Rome  and  the  Western  prelates, 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Basil  and  tlie  Ori- 
ental prelates. 

If  the  reader  agrees  with  me  that  these  cannot 
be  genuine,  he  will  immediately  see  the  object  of 
their  fabrication. 

Basil  is  made  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  describe  an 
Oriental  prelate  distressed  at  having  abjured  his 
former  creed,  and  signed  an  heretical  one.  He 
describes  him  as  looking  about  him  in  the  East 
unable  to  find  his  old  creed.  He  knows  the  words 
by  heart;  but  that  will  not  do.  He  can  find  it 
written  down  in  every  city ;  but  no  —  the  paper 
has  not  the  Roman  watermark.  Rome  is  a  very 
long  way  off  certainly ;  some  fifteen  hundred  miles 
or  so ;  and  he  will  probably  have  to  go  on  foot. 
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But  he  must  go,  and  obtain  it  from  thence.  It  will 
be  purer,  although  couched  in  the  very  words 
which  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end ;  and  he  is  bound 
to  bring  back  into  the  East,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  lapse,  the  purest  article  he  can  meet  with.  So 
he  goes,  obtains  it,  and  brings  it  back  with  him  ;  as 
if  the  creed  was  not  already  there  with  many  pre- 
lates professing  it,  and  as  if  the  fault  was  in  the 
copy  of  the  Oriental  creed,  and  not  in  the  previous 
depravity  of  the  subscriber. 

Can  any  nonsense  be  greater  ?  Does  the  reader 
wish  for  a  higher  flight  ?  Basil  is  very  obliging ; 
he  will  try  his  powers  again. 

He  will  cross  out  all  that  has  been  written,  and 
will  send  the  same  Oriental  bishop  to  Rome  on  a 
different  errand.  He  will  imagine  him  to  have 
been  deposed  in  the  East,  and,  dissatisfied  with  his 
sentence,  to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  tell  his  tale  of 
wrongs.  The  Roman  bishop  receives  him  into  his 
communion ;  and,  without  any  new  trial,  or  even 
any  reference  to  his  judges,  gives  him  a  letter 
which  supersedes  the  Oriental  decision.  He  returns 
with  it,  shows  it  to  a  synod,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  restored.  Valens  and  the  Oriental  pre- 
lates are  exhibited  as  even  more  submissive  than 
Cyprian's  infant  Spanish  Church  with  its  one 
deacon.  Surely  this  will  satisfy  the  reader.  Even 
Basil's  invention  can  do  no  more. 
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No.  IX.   AUXENTIUS,  BISHOP  OF  MILAN- 

The  position  of  Auxentius  at  Milan  (a.d.  355 — 
374)  seems,  in  after  times,  to  have  given  great 
offence  to  the  Roman  party.  That  the  bishop  of 
Rome  should  have  allowed  the  second  great  see  of 
Italy  to  be  occupied  by  an  Arian,  was  such  a  mark 
of  weakness,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  his  su- 
preme control  and  active  superintendence  over  the 
Universal  Church,  as  to  be  altogether  unintelli- 
gible. And  yet,  if  the  current  history  is  true,  he 
must  have  done  this,  or  something  very  like  it. 

Two  ways  of  meeting  this  difficulty  seem  to  have 
been  invented.  One,  which  is,  in  fact,  rather  a 
vindication  of  the  Church  than  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  is  contained  in  a  document  to  be  found  in 
that  nest  of  forgeries,  the  minor  works  of  Hilary, 
and  styled  a  "  Book  against  Auxentius."  And, 
although  Jerome  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  that 
Hilary  wrote  such  a  work,  and  although  its  style 
is  very  different  from  many  of  the  others,  still  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious.  It  is  said  by 
the  Benedictine  editor  to  have  been  written  a.d. 
364.  Hilary,  like  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  no  narrow-minded  taste  forborne. 
We  find  both  as  lights,  burning  lights,  irradiating 
every  diocese  but  their  own.  Among  the  first  acts 
of  Valentinian's  sovereignty  (according  to  this 
letter)  must  have  been  an  injunction  against  dis- 
turbing Auxentius.     When    Hilary,  who   was   in 
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Italy,  heard  of  this,  he  was  highly  indignant,  and 
told  the  emperor  that  the  man  was  a  blaspheming 
Arian,  and  had  a  very  different  creed  from  what 
the  emperor,  or  any  one  else,  suspected.  Valen- 
tinian,  startled  at  this  intelligence,  ordered  a  quaes- 
tor and  a  magister  (that  is  all  Hilary  says  of  them) 
to  summon  Hilary  and  Auxentius  before  them 
(Eusebius  is  present  also),  and  question  them  as 
to  the  truth  of  what  Hilary  had  said.  This  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  about  (fere)  ten  bishops ; 
and  a  very  singular  looking  ecclesiastical  court  it 
must  have  been,  at  which  to  try  the  metropolitan 
of  north  Italy  for  heresy.  The  result  was,  that 
Auxentius  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  presented  a 
creed  which  satisfied  the  quaestor  and  magister, 
but  which  was,  Hilary  says,  an  ambiguous  creed, 
Catholic  or  Arian,  according  to  the  punctuation. 
Hilary,  dissatisfied  with  the  inquiry,  is  represented 
as  attempting  to  create  more  disturbance ;  on  which 
he  receives  an  order  to  leave  Milan.  This  is  one 
mode  of  explaining  the  difficulty;  Valentinian  is 
deluded  by  an  ambiguous  creed,  and  Auxentius  is 
not  allowed  to  be  displaced.  As  this  story  does 
not  affect  the  Roman  bishop  directly  or  materially, 
I  shall  not  further  inquire  into  it.  Perhaps,  if  we 
knew  positively  who  he  was,  there  were  doctrinal 
and  personal  reasons  why  he  left  the  vindication  of 
the  Nicene  faith  to  the  bishop  of  Poitiers.  Another 
and  a  much  bolder  method  of  relieving  the  Roman 
prelate  was  to  assert  that  he  actually  convened  a 
synod  and  deposed  Auxentius.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine the  documents  which  allude  to  this  story. 
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Among  the  writings  of  Athanasius  is  a  letter 
from  him  and  ninety  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops 
to  the  bishops  in  Africa.  If  genuine,  it  would,  I 
believe,  be  the  very  first  instance  of  any  intercourse 
taking  place  between  the  Egyptian  and  African 
dioceses.  The  editor  of  Athanasius  dates  it,  a.d. 
369.  It  is,  I  imagine,  a  fancy  date,  with  no  facts 
to  support  it. 

Being  the  first  Roman  letter,  it  was  perhaps  the 
first  step  towards  a  correspondence ;  and  this  may 
account  for  its  having  no  special  direction.  It  is 
a  general  circular,  addressed  "  to  the  most  honomred 
bishops  of  Africa."  Athanasius,  probably,  was  ac- 
quainted with  none  of  their  names,  for  the  Sardican 
generation  had  passed  away.  One  omission  is,  how- 
ever, singular;  he  forgot  to  state  whether  it  was 
with  the  Catholic  or  the  Donatist  bishops  that  be 
wished  to  be  in  correspondence.  The  probable 
consequence  would  be,  that,  when  the  letter  reached 
Africa,  both  parties  would  claim  it ;  that  is,  if  they 
could  decipher  it,  which  is  perhaps  doubtful,  as  it 
is  written  in  Greek. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  its  contents. 
What  induced  Athanasius  to  write?  It  will  be 
found  that  it  was  nothing  affecting  himself,  or  the 
ninety  bishops  assembled  in  council  with  him. 
Neither  had  the  letter  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
African  Church  in  particular.  It  was  no  more 
than  a  warning  voice.  But  it  makes  some  extra- 
ordinary statements,  and  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

And  first,  the  council  state  "  that  the  decree  of 
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their  beloved  fellow  minister  Damasus,  bishop  of 
great  Kome^  and  of  the  bishops  who  were  assembled 
with  him,  and  not  less  the  decrees  of  the  other 
synods  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  concerning  the  salutary 
faith  which  Christ  has  giyen  to  us,  and  Apostles 
preached,  and  the.  Nicene  Fathers  assemUed  from 
the  whole  world  have  delivered  to  ms,  are  quite 
sufficient ;  so  great  was  their  anxiety  on  account  of 
the  Arian  heresy^  that  those  who  had  faUai  into  it 
should  be  drawn  back,  and  that  its  authors  should 
be  made  manifest.  To  this  [the  Nicene  Council} 
the  whole  world  baa  already  assented ;  and  at  this 
time,  in  the  many  councils  which  have  been  held,  all 
have  approved  of  it ;  those  in  Dalmatia,  Dardania, 
Macedonia,  the  Epiri,  Greece,  Crete  and  the  other 
islands,  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  Isauria,  Pamphylia^ 
Lycia,.  and  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  and 
also  the  most  part  of  the  Arabians.  And  they  have 
honoured  the  subscribers,  because,  although  some* 
thing,  a  bitter  offshoot  of  Arianism,  had  been  left, 
Auxentius,  namely,  Ursacius  and  Valens  [but  who 
they  are,  the  Africans  are  not  informed ;  they  are 
supposed  to  know]  ;  still  by  these  decrees  they  had 
been  cut  off  and  cast  away.  Sufficient  therefore, 
amply  sufficient,  are  the  Nicene  decrees  for  the 
overthrow  of  all  heresy,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  evangelical  teaching.  But  [now 
comes  the  object  of  this  letter]  since  we  have  heard 
that  certain  persons  {Tiv\g\  wishing  to  oppose  it,  are 
in  the  habit  of  quoting  a  certain  {rim)  synod  of 
Rimini,  and  wish  to  exalt  it  above  the  Nicene,  we 
[Athanasius  and  the  ninety  Egyptian  bishops]  have 
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thought   it  good  to  write   and  exhort  you    [the 
Africans]  not  to  endure  such  people ;  they  are  no- 
thing else  than  another  school  of  the  Arian  heresy." 
I  must  pause  here,  and  ask  the  reader  to  call  to 
mind  for  a  moment  what  was  the  state  of  the  East 
and  West  from  a.d.  366 — 373,   between   which 
dates  this  letter  must  have  been  written.     In  the 
West,  where  Africa  was  situate,   Arianism    was 
crushed ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  genuine  evi- 
dence that  Arianism  had  ever  made  any  progress 
'  in  Africa.     If  Athanasius  had  been  the  universal 
bishop,  which  Basil  would  make  him,  his  nuncio  at 
Carthage   must   have   reported   to   him  that   the 
Africans  were  too  busy  in  repressing  their  own 
indigenous  fancies,  without  troubling   themselves 
about  the  inventions  or  heresies  of  foreign  Churches ; 
while   in   the   East,   from   the   Hellespont  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  the  Nicene  faith  was  so  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  established,  by  the  holding  of 
this  profusion  of  synods  which  this  letter  imagines, 
that  it  was  trampled  under  foot  in  every  portion  of 
it,  and  Arianism  was  triumphant.     In  such  a  state 
of  the  world,  I  ask  the  reader,  is  it  likely  that 
Athanasius  would   have   written   to   the   African 
Church  to  warn  them  against  certain  persons  who 
were  quoting  a  certain   synod  of  Rimini  against 
the  Nicene  —  as  if  these  persons  were  but  few  in 
number ;  as  if  the   Council  of  Rimini  was  not  as 
well,  if  not  better,  known  than  the  Nicene ;  as  if 
the  Arians  were  infecting  Africa ;  as  if  Africa  was 
the  weak  point  of  Christendom  ?     If  Athanasius 
had  seen  fit  to  write  encouraging  and  instructing 
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letters  to  his  fellow-Christians,  he  would  have  sent 
them  in  other  directions.  There  were  parts  where 
they  would  have  been  more  useful,  or  at  least  more 
intelligible ;  but  we  see  no  such  documents. 

Athanasius  then  tells  the  Africans  that  the 
Nicene  Creed  has  filled  the  whole  world.  Any 
attempt  to  impugn  it  is  vain.  The  Nicene  Creed 
is  eternal.  Although  ten  synods  have  been  held 
since  it  was  convened,  the  Nicene  bishops,  com- 
pared in  point  of  number  with  the  heretical  synods, 
are  as  the  whole  to  its  parts ;  which  looks  as  if  he 
meant  to  say  they  equalled  in  number  the  prelates 
assembled  in  all  the  ten  councils.  To  say  nothing 
of  this  absurd  comparison  of  numbers,  I  ask,  could. 
Athanasius,  with  his  eyes  open  to  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  own  tenure  of  his  see  to  no  love 
for  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  to  worldly  and  poli- 
tical reasons  actuating  a  cruel  Arian  emperor,  have 
used  such  language?  After  having  entered  into 
some  theological  statements,  he  concludes  with 
telling  them,  that  he  would  have  written  more, 
only  he  knew  it  would  be  useless,  as  the  Africans 
were  acquainted  with  the  controversy ;  not  an  un- 
common excuse  in  spurious  documents.  The 
point,  however,  of  the  letter  is  the  postscript. 
Athanasius  and  his  ninety  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops  proceed  to  inform  the  prelates  of  Africa 
of  their  having  written  to  Damasus,  expressing 
their  wonder  that  Auxentius  had  not  been  deposed 
and  excommunicated,  and  thanking  him  for  having 
ejected  Valens  and  Ursacius,  and  all  who  were  of 
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their  opinion.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  now 
plain  enough.  It  was  to  induce  a  belief  of  the 
power  of  the  Roman  prelate  to  interfere  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  to  judge  and  depose  its  metro- 
politan, Auxentius,  as  well  as  to  depose  the  Pan- 
nonian  prelates,  Yalens  and  Ursacius.  It  is  another 
version  of  what  has  been  already  seen  in  the  Sar- 
dican  documents.  Ursacius  and  Yalens  were  there 
summoned  to  Rome  by  Julius.* 

That  Athanasius,  however,  was  not  the  author 
of  this  letter,  may  be  seen  by  the  statement,  that 
usia  and  hypostasis  mean  the  same  thing ;  that  the 
latter  has  no  other  signification  than  existence; 
and  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  controversy  between  the  two  Dionysiuses. 
This,  by  the  Roman  computation,  throws  his  letter 
sixteen  years  later  than  the  death  of  Athanasius  ; 
and,  by  the  computation  of  Jerome,  it  would  be 
twenty-two  years.  The  letter,  also,  falls  along 
with  the  other  Athanasian  documents,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

But  there  is  another  letter  of  Athanasius,  sup- 
posed by  his  editor,  Montfaucon,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  two  years  later,  to  Epictetus, 
bishop  of  Corinth ;  in  which  it  is  said,  in  almost  the 
very  words  of  the  former  letter,  that  at  that  time 
various  synods  had  been  celebrated  in  Gaul^  Spain, 
and  great  Rome ;  and  that  the  assembled  prelates 
had  anathematized  those  who  were  yet  secretly 
holding  Arian  opinions, — such  as  Auxentius,  bishop 

♦  See  before,  p.  322.  &c. 
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of  Milan,  Ursacius,  and  Valens,  and  Gains,  from 
Pannonia ;  and  that  they  had  sent  letters  every* 
where,  saying  that  no  other  synod  than  the  Nicene 
was  to  be  quoted  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Instead 
of  being  the  last  paragraph,  this  is  the  first  in  this 
letter,  and  in  style  has  much  more  resemblance  to 
the  letter  to  the  Africans  than  to  the  letter  in  which 
it  is  found.     It  has  probably  been  prefixed  to  it. 

We  have  now  been  told  of  innumerable  orthodox 
synods,  of  which  no  other  account  is  known.  Some 
in  the  East,  which  are  not  only  incredible,  but 
would  have  been  impossible  under  persecuting 
Arian  emperors ;  others  in  the  West,  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  whose  acts,  and,  indeed,  even  the  names  of 
the  places  where  they  were  held,  have  most  sus- 
piciously perished.  But  there  is  one  council,  of 
which  the  place  where  it  was  held  is  known,  and 
also  the  name  of  the  prelate  who  held  it ;  more- 
over, its  synodal  letter  is  preserved.  It  is  the 
Roman  council,  about  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Athanasius  has  been  writing.  In  a.d.  369,  he 
had  written  to  request  that  Auxentius  might  be 
deposed.  In  a.d.  371,  he  writes  to  say  he  has 
been  anathematized.  In  a.d.  369,  he  says  to  the 
African  bishops,  that  Valens  and  Ursacius,  Pan- 
nonian  bishops,  had  been  excommunicated  at  Rome 
in  a  council;  and  that  he  had  thanked  Damasus 
for  that  deed.  In  a.d.  371,  Athanasius  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  these  unfortunate  men  had  been  tried 
again,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and  again  been  anathematized  (talk  of  persecu- 
tion, indeed  — here  is  positive  cruelty)  ;  having  for 
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companions  Auxentius  and  one  Graius,  also  from 
Pannonia. 

Let  us  now  inquire  about  the  acts  of  these 
Roman  councils.  The  proceedings  of  one  only  of 
the  councils  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  It  is 
found  in  the  histories  of  Sozomen*  and  Theo- 
doretf,  and  is  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Ulyria, 
Holstein  discovered  in  the  Vatican  library  a  Latin 
copy,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original. 
It,  however,  is  directed  to  the  Oriental  bishops. 
But,  whether  the  original  be  in  Latin  or  Greek,  it 
is  one  of  those  documents  which  are  surrounded 
with  every  suspicion.  It  stands  in  the  histories 
with  nothing  whatever  to  explain  or  illustrate  it, 
except  what  is  in  itself.  The  council  professes 
to  have  been  held,  as  it  must  of  course  have  been, 
by  the  emperor's  rescript.  Damasus  could  not,  of 
his  OAvn  authority,  have  summoned  prelates  who 
did  not  belong  to  his  province ;  they  must  have 
attended  by  the  emperor's  order.  Neither  could 
he  have  inquired  into  the  delinquencies  of  a  bishop 
out  of  his  province  without  the  emperor's  per- 
mission. Valentinian,  therefore  (as  it  professes 
that  it  was  held  to  try  Auxentius),  must  have 
given  his  assent  to  that  trial. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  letter 
is,  like  Athanasius's  letter  to  the  Africans,  directed 
to  no  one  in  particular,  but  "  to  the  bishops  in 
lUyria,"  or  "throughout  the  East;"  the  Greek 
copy  being  directed  to  the  Illyrians,  who  spoke 

•  Hifit.  Ecd.  vi.  23.  f  Hist  EccL  iL  22. 
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Latin,  and  the  Latin  copy  to  the  Orientals,  who 
spoke  Greek.  It  has  no  date  attached  to  it,  being 
prudently  indistinct  to  suit  any  period.  It  gives, 
consequently,  no  clue  to  the  year  of  the  synod. 
Now  with  regard  to  its  contents.  It  professes  that 
the  council  was  summoned  by  imperial  rescript,  to 
try  Auxentius,  but  it  never  says  they  did  try  him. 
It  only  states  that  the  council  had  learnt,  by 
means  of  some  of  their  Gaulish  and  Venetian 
brethren,  that  Auxentius  had  been  (somehow  or 
somewhere)  else  condemned.  It  destroys  the  ma- 
gical number  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  by  adding  the  Roman 
legates ;  and,  finally,  it  informs  the  bishops  whom 
it  is  addressing,  that,  though  the  Rimini  coun- 
cil was  more  numerous,  its  creed  had  not  super- 
seded that  of  Nicsea,  because  it  had  not  received 
the  assent  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  of  Vincent  of 
Capua,  whose  career  in  the  Church  had  been 
blameless.  The  bishop  of  Rome  at  that  time  was 
either  Liberius  or  Felix,  either  of  whom  had 
doubtless  signed  it ;  and  as  to  Vincent  and  his 
spotless  career,  I  leave  the  two  infallibles,  Liberius 
and  Damasus,  to  settle  that  matter  between  them. 
So  much  for  the  synodal  document  of  this  council, 
which  does  not  even  profess  to  have  condemned 
Auxentius,  although  it  had  been  summoned  by  the 
imperial  rescript  for  that  particular  purpose. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  it  is  at  all  likely 
that  such  a  council  ever  could  have  been  held. 
We  know  from  a  pagan  contemporary,  that  Valen- 
tinian  "  stood  midway  between  the  different  re- 
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ligions,  and  disturbed  no  one.  He  never  com- 
manded that  this  or  that  creed  should  be  preferred. 
He  never  sought  with  threats  to  induce  any  of  his 
subjects  to  prefer  his  own,  but  left  everything 
untouched  as  he  found  it."* 

We  also  know  that  about  the  earliest  time  when 
this  synod  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  (it  ranges, 
according  to  the  schemes  of  different  writers,  be- 
tween A.D.  369 — 372),  he  married  an  Arian ;  and, 
moreover,  we  know  that  Auxentius  continued  to 
be  bishop  of  Milan  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a.d. 
374.     In  other  words,  this  council  is  a  fable. 

I  submit  that  facts  like  these  are  conclusive 
against  any  Roman  synod  having  been  convened 
by  the  emperor's  rescript,  to  try  Auxentius  for 
heresy ;  and,  without  that  rescript,  no  synod  could 
have  been  held ;  I  submit,  also,  that  the  synodal 
letter  is  manifestly  spurious,  and  that  the  Atha- 
nasian  documents  relating  to  it  were  invented  only 
to  induce  a  belief  that  a  Milanese  primate  and 
Pannonian  bishops  had  been  tried  and  deposed  by 
a  Roman  prelate. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  must  be  noticed 
an  extraordinary  documentf,  purporting  to  be  a 
letter  from  Valentinian  to  the  bishops  of  the  Asian 
diocese ;  because  it  alludes  to  these  synods  in  Rome 
and  Gaul. 

It  recites  that  a  very  large  synod  had  been  held 
in  lUyria;  and  that,  after  a  great  discussion,  the 
fathers  had  professed  the  homoousian  faith;  and, 

♦  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  c.  9.  f  Theod*  Hist.  EccL  iv.  8. 
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what  is  exceedingly  singular,  had  declined  to  be 
relieved  from  the  discharge  of  the  secular  offices 
on  the  authority  of  the  text,  "  Render  unto  CaBsar 
the  things  which  are  CsBsar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  The  emperor  then  ad- 
dresses the  Asiatic  prelates,  "What  say  you,  0 
bishops  and  teachers  of  the  word  of  salvation.  K 
this  be  your  profession,  then,  from  love  to  each 
other,  cease  to  abuse  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
and  do  not  persecute  the  faithful  servants  of  God, 
through  whose  prayers  wars  cease  on  earth,  and 
the  apostate  angels  are  kept  away.  They  labour 
in  prayer  to  ward  off  the  destructive  demons ;  they 
pay  the  legal  taxes ;  they  oppose  not  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  but  without  guile  obey  God  and  our 
laws.  You,  however,  have  shown  yourselves  diso- 
bedient :  we  use  the  alpha  to  the  w.  You  have  sold 
yourselves.  We,  wishing  to  be  innocent  of  your 
blood,  like  Pilate  who,  after  his  examination  of 
Christ,  and  not  vrishing,  when  asked,  to  kill  him, 
turned  towards  the  east,  and,  washing  his  hands, 
said,  ^  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
man.'  We,  I  say,  have  always  forbidden  you  to 
persecute,  to  oppress,  to  envy  the  workers  of  the 
vineyard  of  Christ ;  or  to  expel  the  servants  of  the 
great  King,"  &c.  Then  follow  some  still  more 
obscure  expressions ;  after  which,  he  says  he  had 
given  this  order  in  the  presence  of  Amegatius,  Ce- 
raunius,  Damasus,  and  Dailampon,  and  Bretesius. 
And,  to  our  astonishment,  we  find  that  this  man, 
who  was  indifferent  about  creeds,  added  the  creed 
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that  had  been  agreed  to  in  lUyria,  and  which  speaks 
of  the  synods  of  Rome  and  Gaul. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  spurious  character 
of  such  an  insane  corapositioUi  issuing,  too,  from 
the  emperor  Yalentinian,  and  especially  to  prelates 
in  his  brother's  dominions,  who  were  acting  under 
his  brother's  orders. 


No.X.    RESCRIPT  OF  GRATIAN  AND 
VALENTINIAN  II.,  a.d.  378. 

I  TAKE  this  opportunity  of  noticing  a  rescript,  al- 
leged to  have  been  sent  by  the  emperor  Gratian 
and  Yalentinian  IL,  to  an  Italian  council. 

The  Jesuit  Sirmond  found  it  in  the  royal  library 
of  France ;  and  it  is  now  published  in  an  appendix 
to  the  Theodosian  code.  There  is  along  with  it  a 
synodal  letter  from  this  Italian  council  to  the  em- 
perors. These  two  documents  are  found  in  the 
above-mentioned  Appendix,  pages  XVII. — XX. 

First,  I  will  notice  the  synodal  letter. 

Who  the  parties  addressing  the  emperor  might 
be,  can  only  be  conjectured.  They  seem  to  have 
been  an  Italian  Council ;  but  there  are  no  names. 
The  place  of  meeting  is  the  "  sublime  Sedis  Apos- 
tolicas  Sacrarium,"  and  there  is  no  date. 

The  contents  of  this  document  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  peculiarities.  Not  only  bi- 
shops of  the  province  of  Rome,  but  bishops  also  of 
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the  province  of  Milan,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
writers,  which  make  their  language  and  their  re- 
quest still  more  peculiar  and  curious.  They  tell 
the  young  emperors  that,  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  following  the  commands  of  the  apostles, 
they  (the  young  emperors),  in  order  to  restore  the 
Church  which  Ursinus  had  divided,  had  decreed 
that,  on  his  punishment,  and  the  separation  of  his 
followers  from  him,  the  Roman  bishop  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  remaining  bishops  of  the  Churches 
[the  whole  extent  of  what  that  means  is  conjee- 
tural ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  relates  at  least  to  the 
provinces  of  Milan  and  Africa] ;  that  the  high  priest 
of  religion,  with  his  companions,  should  judge  on 
religion,  and  that  no  injury  should  be  inflicted  on 
the  sacerdotium^  which  often  happens  if  a  sacerdos 
be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  secular  powers. 
It  is  a  decree,  they  say,  worthy  of  religious  em- 
perors ;  it  pays  great  respect  to  the  Church,  and  is 
exempt  from  error.  How  often  do  the  secular  powers 
acquit  those  whom  the  bishops  have  condemned, 
and  how  often  do  they  condemn  those  whom  the 
bishops  have  acquitted. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  compilers  of 
the  Theodosian  Code  had  not  met  with  this  letter. 
They  have  omitted  this  important  law.  But  they 
have  inserted,  singularly  enough,  another  law  pub- 
lished by  Gratian,  a.d.  376*,    which  reads  very 

*  Imppp.  Yalens,  Gratianus  et  Yalentinianus  AAA.  Artemio 
Euridico  Appio  Gerasimo  et  ceteris  Episcopis.  Qai  mos  est 
causarum  civilium  idem  in  negotiis  ecclesiastic! s  obtinendus  est : 
ut  si  qua  sunt  ex  quibusdam  dissensionibus  levibusque  delictis  ad 
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differently,  and  to  the  following  effect: — ^*  Let  the 
same  cuBtom  which  prevails  in  civil  causes  prevail 
also  in  ecclesiastical.  If  any  complaint  arises  from 
dissensions  or  light  faults  relating  to  eodesimstical 
discipline,  let  it  be  inquired  into  in  the  neigfabour- 
hoody  and  by  the  diocesan  synods.  ExceptiDg, 
however,  all  matters  of  a  criminal  natare,  which 
are  reserved  to  the  secular  authorities." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  nor  of  any  "  Pontifex  Religionis ;" 
and  that  the  matters  which  were  permitted  to  the 
diocesan  s}aiods,  were  merely  smaller  offences 
against  discipline  and  order. 

But  to  proceed.  The  bishops  then  inform  the 
emperors  that  they  had  some  time  before  deposed 
the  bishop  of  Parma,  and  also  the  bishop  of  Putcoli, 
but  that  they  had  resisted  the  sentence.  An 
African  bishop,  too,  one  Restitutus  (whose  name 
appears  among  the  Hilarian  Fragments),  whom 
the  emperors  had  ordered  to  appear  and  stand  a 
trial,  had  disregarded  the  order.  Claudian,  a  Do- 
natist  bishop  in  Rome,  whom  the  emperors  had 
ordered  to  be  expelled,  still  remained  there;  all 
these  had  set  at  nought  the  Roman  bishops'  sen- 
tence ;  and,  as  it  appears,  the  imperial  one  also : 
nay,  the  faction  of  Ursinus  had  suborned  a  Jew, 
one  Isaac,  to  bring  a  charge  of  a  capital  crime 

religionis  observantiam  pertinentia  locis  suis  et  a  susb  dicBceseos 
synodis  audiantar ;  excepots  quss  actio  criminalis  ab  ordinariis 
extraordinariisque  judicibus  aut  illustribus  potestatibus  an- 
dienda  cooBtituit.  Dat.  xvi.  KaL  Jun.  Treviris  Valente  V.  et 
Valentiniano  AA.  coss. 
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against  Damasus ;  and,  had  not  these  machinations 
been  thwarted  by  the  emperors,  the  Church  had 
well  nigh  been  despoiled  omnibus  miniateriiSj  since, 
when  he  who  had  been  made  judge  over  all,  was 
defending  himself,  there  was  no  one  to  try  the 
guilty  or  the  factious  invaders  of  the  episcopacy. 

This  language  from  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Milan  is  singular ;  but  their  request  to  the  emperors 
is  still  more  so.  It  will  be  best  learnt  from  the 
imperial  reply,  the  part  of  it  more  immediately 
relating  to  this  inquiry,  and  directed  to  one  Aqui- 
Unus,  a  vicar.  After  enumerating  all  the  cases  of 
a  defiance  of  judicial  sentence  mentioned  by  the 
bishops  in  their  letter,  and  soundly  rating  the  au- 
thorities for  permitting  them,  the  emperors  declare 
their  will,  that  if  any  one  shall  be  condemned  by 
the  sentence  of  Damasus,  passed  with  the  advice 
of  five  or  seven  bishops,  or  Catholics,  and  shall 
unjustly  seek  to  retain  his  Church,  or  if  any  one 
summoned  to  undergo  a  trial  before  the  bishops, 
shall  contumaciously  keep  away,  he  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome  to  undergo  the  trial  before  the 
episcopal  judges,  either  by  the  praetorian  prefects 
of  Gaul  and  Italy,  or  by  proconsuls,  or  by  vicars ; 
or  if  such  ferocity  shall  be  exhibited  in  parts  still 
more  distant  [longinquioribus  partibus],  the  trial 
shall  take  place  before  the  metropolitan  bishop  of 
the  province ;  but  if  the  criminal  be  the  metro- 
politan himself,  he  must  of  necessity  immediately 
attend  at  Rome,  or  before  those  judges  whom  the 
Roman  bishop  shall  appoint.  But  if  the  judgment 
of  the  metropolitan  is  for  any  cause  suspected. 
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leave  is  given  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  bishop,  or 
to  a  council  of  fifteen  neighbouring  bishops,  pro- 
vided that  the  cause  has  not  been  investigated. 
Such  is  the  substance,  if  it  had  been  genuine,  of 
a  very  remarkable  rescript ;  indeed,  quite  as  start- 
ling as  Victor's  or  Stephen's  excommunications: 
and  it  partakes  of  one  of  their  peculiarities.     Al- 
though an  exceedingly  practical  document,  it  is 
not  in  the   Theodosian   code ;  nor  is  there   any 
record  that  any  one  had  ever  seen  it,  or  used  it. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  its  character. 
To  whom  is  it  directed  ?  to  one  Aquilinus,  a  vicar. 
Vicar  of  what  country  ?    It  has  no   date.     No 
consul's  name  appears.     Neither  does  it  say  where 
the  emperors  were  residing  at  the  time.     It  is  a 
law,  too,  affecting  the  duties  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  state,  —  the  praetorian  prefects  of  Gaul  and 
Italy  ;  the  proconsuls — but  of  what  country  is  not 
stated;  and  vicars — but  what  vicars  we  are  not 
told:  and  yet  it  is  directed  to  one  Aquilinus,  a 
vicar.     They  will  have  to  learn  their  duties  from 
one  Aquilinus,  a  vicar,  should  they  ever  hear  of 
the  rescript. 

Such  a  document  is  a  manifest  forgery.  Then 
observe  its  contents.  It  is  clearly  intended  to 
relate  to  the  Oriental  empire.  It  speaks  of  pro- 
consuls, but  I  believe  that  there  was  but  one  in 
the  West,  and  that  was  in  Africa.  And  after  enu- 
merating the  prefectures,  it  speaks  of  more  distant 
provinces.  Had  these  been  within  the  Western 
limits  the  guilty  parties  had  to  be  forwarded  to 
Rome,  but  being  without,  the  metropolitan  is  to 
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examine  into  these  offences,  except  the  metro- 
politan is  the  guilty  party  himself,  or  except  his 
judgment  was  suspected;  in  the  former  case  he 
was  to  go  to  Rome  and  stand  his  trial  there;  in 
the  latter  the  appeal  was  to  the  Roman  bishop,  or 
to  fifteen  neighbouring  bishops. 

Consequently,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sirmond, 
and  it  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  Docu- 
ments, that  the  Council  had  been  summoned  by 
the  emperors  when  they  were  sole  masters  of  the 
Roman  world,  that  is,  between  the  ninth  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  878,  the  day  of  the  death  of  Valens, 
and  the  nineteenth  of  January,  a.d.  379,  the  day 
when  Theodosius  was  assumed  into  the  empire. 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  we  have  to  believe,  in  order 
to  support  the  genuineness  of  these  documents. 
Where  was  Gratian  at  the  beginning  of  these  five 
months  ?  The  battle  of  Adrianople  was  fought  on 
the  ninth  of  August,  a.d.  378.  At  that  time 
Gratian  was  in  Dacia  Ripensis,  hurrying  onward 
by  forced  marches  to  join  his  uncle.  The  re- 
script, therefore,  summoning  the  Council  must 
have  been  obtained  from  him  after  that  battle ; 
not  only  so,  but  after  the  Italian  bishops  had 
heard  of  that  battle,  and  of  his  being  practically 
sole  emperor  of  East  and  West,  and  while  he  was 
on  his  way  into  the  East.  We  must  believe,  also, 
that  after  the  rescripts  had  been  received,  and  the 
summonses  served  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  the  Council 
assembled.  Much  appears  to  have  been  done  in  it 
before  it  separated.  We  must  believCi  also,  that 
after  it  had  separated,  this  letter  being  sent  after 
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him,  had  to  travel  perhaps  as  far  as  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  the  rescript  was  obtained  before 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  a.d.  379 ;  and  we  most 
believe,  what  is  almost  the  most  incredible  part  of 
the  story,  that  he  would,  in  his  distressing  po- 
sition, have  thought  of  conferring  on  a  Western 
bishop  authority  over  Oriental  bishops,  and  ecclesi- 
astically subjecting  the  £ast  to  the  West,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  he,  a  youth,  was  resigning  the  Eastern 
empire  to  a  most  approved  and  consummate  ge- 
neral. The  act  would  not  only  have  been  an 
insult,  which  would  in  aU  likelihood  have  been 
immediately  resented  by  the  person  whom  he  was 
about  to  make  his  equal,  if  not  his  master,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  feelings  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  — 
but  it  would  have  been  a  folly  also,  a  piece  of 
waste  paper,  which,  in  the  next  moment,  would 
have  been  put  in  the  fire.  Of  course  there  is  no 
record  of  this  wonderful  and  practical  law,  which 
exempts  the  Church  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and 
confers  the  authority  of  the  state  on  the  Roman 
prelate.  No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  heard  of 
it,  or  used  it. 

No  more  need  be  said. 
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No.  XL    PAULINUS  AND  VITALIS. 

Our  next  subject  of  enquiry  is  whether  there  were 
any  such  personages  as  Paulinus  and  Vitalis,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  bishops  of  Antioch  in  the 
fourth  century. 

There  is  a  relation  in  the  historians,  supported 
by  some  writings  which  I  believe  to  be  spurious, 
that,  A.D.  362,  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  in  Sar- 
dinia, consecrated  Paulinus,  a  presbyter  of  Eusta- 
thius,  the  deposed  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  bishop  of 
that  see,  in  the  lifetime  of  Meletius, — that  about 
A.D.  375,  this  Paulinus  was  recognised  by  the 
Roman  and  Western  prelates  as  bishop  of  the 
Catholics  of  Antioch,  they  having  always  refused 
to  acknowledge  Meletius  because  he  had  been 
translated,  or  had  received  Arian  consecration, — 
that  about  the  same  time  a  third  bishop,  Vitalis, 
appeared,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  Apollinaris 
the  heretic ; — that  each  of  these  three  prelates 
claimed  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
see,  and  urged  that  communion  as  their  title  to 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  while  the  Roman  Church 
would  only  recognise  Paulinus.  The  story  then 
proceeds  that  Paulinus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  Evagrius, — that  he  soon  after  died,  and 
that  no  successor  to  him  was  appointed, — that,  by 
one  means  or  another,  the  Roman  prelate  was  per- 
suaded to  recognise  Meletius's  successor  Flavian, 
and  so  peace  was  again  restored  to  the  Church  of 
Antioch.     The  drift  of  this  story  was  to  assert  the 
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Roman  supremacy  in  the  East.  It  is  connected 
with  an  alleged  application  from  Basil,  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Meletius,  and  the  Oriental 
prelates,  to  Rome  and  the  Western  prelates,  for 
their  aid  in  restoring  peace  to  the  Eastern  Charch. 
I  believe  the  whole  of  this  account  to  be  a  fable; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  it  so  as  clearly  as  I  can ; 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  will  first  notice  what  the 
historians  say  about  Paulinus  and  his  consecratiou. 


§  1.  Paulinus. 

Ruffinus  gives  no  account  of  Eustathius,  or  his 
exile ;  but  the  first  notice  of  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch  in  his  history  is,  "  At  difierent  times  much 
confusion  had  existed  at  Antioch.  On  the  death 
of  Eudoxius  [it  was  not  his  death,  but  his  trans- 
lation to  Constantinople],  when  many  prelates 
were  ambitiously  striving  to  possess  the  see,  at 
length  they  [who  ?]  uncanonically  translate  thither 
Meletius,  from  Sebaste,  a  city  of  Armenia.  He  is 
again  sent  by  them  [whom  ?]  into  exile,  because  he, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  preached  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  Arius.  As  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  followed  him  there  was  a 
separation  from  the  communion  of  the  heretics."* 

This,  I  think,  will  appear  to  be  an  interpolation  ; 
and  one  made  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  history. 
Ruffinus,  if  he  had  been  in  the  East  and  at  Antioch 
within  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  this  occur- 

♦  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  24. 
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rence,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  career  of 
Eudoxius.  Indeed  he  had  died  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, only  three  or  four  years  before  Ruffinus's 
Oriental  journey.  The  words  "they"  and  "them" 
mean  the  Arians,  but  have  no  antecedent  noun. 
Such  is  the  sort  of  mistake  which  an  interpolator 
would  be  likely  to  fall  into. 

Again,  in  the  27th  chapter,  we  have  more  in- 
formation.* "  Lucifer,  when  desired  by  Eusebius, 
as  both  had  been  exiled  into  the  districts  of  Upper 
Thebais  [but  who  Eusebius  and  Lucifer  are  is  not 
told  us,  and  as  one  Eusebius  has  been  described,  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  the  same ;  but 
he  is  the  long  departed  bishop  of  Nicomedia]  to 
proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  see  Athanasius,  and  in 
a  synod  of  the  prelates  who  survived,  to  pass  a 
decree  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church,  refused 
to  go,  but  sent  his  deacon  in  his  place.  He  himself 
proceeded  to  Antioch,  hoping  to  unite  the  divided 
parties,  by  electing  a  bishop  of  whom  both  would 
approve.  [There  has  been  no  account  of  any 
divided  parties,  except  in  the  extract  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  was  one  between  the  Arians  and 
orthodox.]  He  [Lucifer]  hastily  consecrated  Pau- 
linus,  a  Catholic  and  holy  man,  worthy  of  the 
office,  but  one  of  whom  both  parties  did  not 
approve."  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
should ;  Arians  and  Orthodox  had  each  their 
bishops,  with  whom  they  were  satisfied,  and  Rufii- 

*  Jerome  in  his  "Book  on  Elcclesiastical  Writers"  states, 
that  the  place  of  exile  of  Lucifer  was  Palestine,  and  of  Eusebius 
was  first  Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Cappadocia.  *  * 
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nus  has  giTen  us  no  information  yet  of  any  other 
divisions. 

Again,  in  the  30th  chapter,  we  obtain  additional 
information.  Eosebius  (whoever  he  was)  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Alexandria,  and  to  have  assisted 
at  a  council  in  passing  a  decree  suitable  to  the 
existing  difBculties  of  the  Church.  The  purport 
of  it  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders, 
leave  should  be  given  to  the  prelates,  on  abjuring 
their  heresy  and  adopting  the  Nicene  Creed,  to 
remain  in  their  sees.  After  this  Eusebius  is  re- 
ported to  have  returned  to  Antioch  [where  he  is 
never  said  to  have  been ;  he  was  from  the  Thebais], 
and  having  found  what  Lucifer  had  done,  to  have 
been  very  indignant,  and  to  have  gone  away  with- 
out  communicating  with  either  party.  And  now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  learn  who  that  other  party 
was,  "  for  the  followers  of  Meletius  had  not  joined 
themselves  to  the  former  Catholics,  that  is,  those 
who  had  belonged  to  the  bishop  Eustathius, 
among  whom  was  Paulinus,  but  had  their  own 
bishop  and  their  own  conventicle."  [Here  it  is 
alleged  that  there  was  an  original  body  of  Ca- 
tholics, and  that  the  Meletians  had  not  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  Lucifer  had  failed  in  uniting  the 
Meletians  to  them.]  When  Eusebius  found  he 
could  not  unite  these  parties  he  retired. 

But,  if  all  this  be  true,  a  very  odd  state  of  things 
must  have  existed.  There  is  no  concealment  about 
it;  it  is  openly  said  that,  soon  after  these  occur- 
rences, Meletius  returned  from  his  exile,  and,  as 
he  was  bishop  of  the  larger  body,  took  possession 
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of  the  Churches  and  held  an  Oriental  synod,  giving 
every  sign  of  his  being  the  legitimate  bishop  of 
Antioch ;  while  not  a  word  is  said  of  his  alleged 
rival,  Paulinas.  The  whole  Eastern  Church,  it  is 
admitted,  acknowledged  Meletius,  and  behaved  just 
as  if  no  Paulinus  was  in  existence.  But  it  is  added 
that  Meletius  was  not  united  to  Athanasius;  an 
unsupported  statement,  and  no  doubt  an  utter 
fable.  Athanasius's  communion  was  safely  given 
to  Paulinus ;  it  need  have  no  visible  consequences. 

Lucifer  is  represented  as  vexed  that  his  bishop 
was  not  acknowledged  by  Eusebius,  and  as  unwil- 
ling to  accept  the  Alexandrian  decree,  but  as  having 
at  length  felt  himself  bound  by  the  conduct  of 
his  deacon.  Hence,  in  some  way  or  other,  arose 
the  Luciferian  schism,  which  is  a  very  mysterious 
and  extraordinary  schism,  as  the  man  from  whom 
it  took  its  name  did  not  adopt  its  tenets. 

And  now  we  are  able  to  judge  of  what  Ruffinus, 
an  able  and  learned  man,  is  said  to  have  written. 
He  introduces  *,  in  his  account  of  the  Council 
of  Milan,  the  names  of  six  prelates,  without  the 
names  of  their  sees ;  and  it  is  the  first  time  that 
they  appear  in  his  history.  He  repeats  the  men- 
tion of  two  of  them  a  few  sections  later,  and  still 
without  any  allusion  to  their  sees ;  and  in  fact  he 
never,  in  any  part  of  his  history,  states  who  they 
were.  They  continue  to  the  end  as  indistinct  to 
the  reader  of  the  fifth  centuiy  as  James  or  Thomas 
would  be  to  us. 

♦  C.20. 
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He  mistakes  the  translation  of  Eudoxius  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople  for  his  death,  although 
the  real  Ruffinus  must  have  known  the  truth.  He 
refers  to  dissensions  in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  but 
the  only  dissentients  whom  he  has  mentioned  are 
the  Catholics  and  Arians,  and  to  them  he  did  not 
mean,  in  these  remarks,  to  allude.  He  meant  very 
different  parties.  He  was  referring  to  a  supposed 
schism  in  the  orthodox  section  of  the  Church  under 
two  leaders,  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  the  former  the 
bishop,  the  latter  a  presbyter,  and  head  of  a  small 
party,  who,  on  the  exile  of  Eustathius,  are  ima- 
gined to  have  seceded.  He  states  that  Lucifer's 
object  was  to  unite  these  two  parties  (who,  had 
they  been  real  parties,  would  probably  have  been 
in  considerable  opposition  to  each  other)  by  elect- 
ing a  bishop  of  whom  both  would  approve;  and 
while  he  admits  that  the  Meletians  already  had  a 
bishop  to  whom  they  were  attached,  he  states  that 
the  bishop  whom  Lucifer  consecrated  was  the  pres- 
byter of  the  smaller  body,  as  if  he  had  expected 
that  the  larger  body  would  reject  their  own  ap- 
proved prelate,  and  accept  the  schismatic  presbyter. 
He  closes  this  incredible  story  by  speaking  of  Euse- 
bius's  returning  to  a  city  which  he  had  never  left, 
having  already  stated  that  he  had  come  from  a 
very  opposite  direction.  I  ask  the  reader  whether 
he  believes  that  Ruffinus,  an  able  and  learned 
man,  could  have  written  his  history  so  ignorantly  and 
absurdly ;  or  that  the  facts  recorded  can  be  at  all 
probable  ?     And  yet  such  is  the  amber  in  which 
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the  fly  of  the  story  is  imbedded ;  namely,  the  con- 
secration of  Paulinas  to  the  see  of  Antioch. 

Let  us  now  view  these  proceedings  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  Greek  historians.  It  will  have 
been  seen  that,  in  Ruffinus,  Meletius  is  not  con- 
sidered bishop  of  Antioch,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  translated  from  Sebaste  in  Armenia.  But  if 
that  was  so,  neither  had  Eustathius  been  bishop  of 
Antioch,  for  he  had  been  translated  from  Beroea. 
In  the  Greek  historians  another  ground  is  taken. 
He  is  consecrated  by  Arians.  One  says  he  was  so 
thorough  an  Arian  that  he  had  signed  the  Acacian 
Creed  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  a.d.  359*;  an- 
other, that  the  followers  of  the  late  bishop  Eudoxius 
selected  Meletius  on  account  of  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  his  character,  and  from  an  idea  that 
through  him  they  might  win  to  their  party  the 
sect  of  Eustathians,  who  are  represented  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  Catholicism,  and  over  whom  Paulinus 
was  presbyterf:  a  most  extraordinary  suppo- 
sition. 

Theodoret  has  a  diflFerent  story  J :  while  one 
writer  says  that  he  was  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  an- 
other bishop  of  Beroea,  Theodoret  lets  out  a  little 
truth.  He  says  that  he  was  bishop  of  some  place  in 
Armenia,  but,  owing  to  some  dislike  of  his  people, 
not  residing  in  his  diocese.  He  further  states  that 
the  Arians  thought  he  belonged  to  them  (this 
could  not  be  doubted  if  he  had  signed  the  Acacian 


♦  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  44.  f  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  28. 

J  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  31. 
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Churches  of  the  city,  and  was  in  communion  with 
the  Oriental  prelates  ;  while  Paulinus  is  never  heard 
of  as  interfering  in  any  way,  nor  the  Orientals  as 
at  all  troubling  themselves  about  him.  Yet  this 
is  represented  as  the  first  thought  of  these  two 
Italian  bishops  on  recovering  their  freedom.  It 
must,  of  course,  have  been  the  great  agony  of 
their  exile.  "  Oh  that  we  could  escape  and 
reach  Antioch,  and  compose  the  schism  in  that 
city!"  I  beg  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  story 
independently  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted, and  ask  himself  if  it  can  be  true  ? 

Let  us  now  see  what  support  it  has  beside  the 
historians.  There  are  some  writings  to  be  adduced, 
but  I  think  they  only  confirm  the  notion  of  forgery. 

The  first  is  the  Dialogue  between  Jerome  and 
a  disciple  of  this  Lucifer,  which  has  been  already 
noticed*,  and  I  think  clearly  condemned  as  a 
forgery.  It  alludes  to  Lucifer's  consecration  of 
Paulinus. 

The  other  is  the  "  Tomus  ad  Antiochenses," 
which  assumes  that  ordination  as  a  fact.  This  is 
the  work  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  tam- 
pered with.f  It  was  then  produced  to  show  that 
the  allusion  to  Sardica  was  an  interpolation  in  it, 
after  it  had  been  seen  by  Ruffinus ;  or  rather  (for 
I  believe  it  had  never  been  seen  by  him)  inserted 
by  somebody  else  into  his  history,  and  that  none 
of  the  historians  had  seen  it  (whatever  it  was 
originally)  as  it  now  appears.     If  the  "  Tomus  " 

•  See  before,  p.  166.  f  See  before,  p.  329. 
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Churches  of  the  city,  and  was  in  communion  with 
the  Oriental  prelates ;  while  Paulinus  is  never  heard 
of  as  interfering  in  any  way,  nor  the  Orientals  as 
at  all  troubling  themselves  about  him.  Yet  this 
is  represented  as  the  first  thought  of  these  two 
Italian  bishops  on  recovering  their  freedom.  It 
must,  of  course,  have  been  the  great  agony  of 
their  exile.  ^^  Oh  that  we  could  escape  and 
reach  Antioch,  and  compose  the  schism  in  that 
city!"  I  beg  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  story 
independently  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted, and  ask  himself  if  it  can  be  true  ? 

Let  us  now  see  what  support  it  has  beside  the 
historians.  There  are  some  writings  to  be  adduced, 
but  I  think  they  only  confirm  the  notion  of  forgery. 

The  first  is  the  Dialogue  between  Jerome  and 
a  disciple  of  this  Lucifer,  which  has  been  already 
noticed*,  and  I  think  clearly  condemned  as  a 
forgery.  It  alludes  to  Lucifer's  consecration  of 
Paulinus. 

The  other  is  the  "  Tomus  ad  Antiochenses," 
which  assumes  that  ordination  as  a  fact.  This  is 
the  work  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  tam- 
pered with.f  It  was  then  produced  to  show  that 
the  allusion  to  Sardica  was  an  interpolation  in  it, 
after  it  had  been  seen  by  Ruffinus ;  or  rather  (for 
I  believe  it  had  never  been  seen  by  him)  inserted 
by  somebody  else  into  his  history,  and  that  none 
of  the  historians  had  seen  it  (whatever  it  was 
originally)  as  it  now  appears.     If  the  "  Tomus  " 

♦  See  before,  p.  166.  f   ^^e  before,  p.  329. 
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has  been  tampered  with,  of  course  no  statement 
contained  in  it  can  be  relied  upon,  except  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  supported  from  other  testimony. 
It  needs  help,  instead  of  being  able  to  confer 
strength ;  and  I  need  not  further  have  noticed  it, 
but  it  is  such  an  extraordinary  production  that 
it  deserves  attention.  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
this  is  now  as  it  was  first  published ;  it  is  written, 
however,  by  the  same  pen  that  wrote  the  histories. 
Its  date,  if  it  were  genuine,  would  be  a.d.  362. 
Its  address  is  the  following :  — 

"  To  our  beloved  and  most  dear  fellow-bishops 
Eusebius,  Lucifer,  Asterius,  Cymatius,  and  Anato- 
lius,  Athanasius  and  the  bishops  who  are  with  him 
in  Alexandria,  from  Italy  and  Arabia,  Egypt  and 
Libya,  Eusebius,  Asterius,  Gains,  Agathos,  Am- 
monius,  Agathodaemon,  Dracontius,  Adelphius, 
HerrasBon,  Mark,  Theodoras,  Andrew,  Paphnutius, 
another  Mark,  Zoilus,  Menas,  Greorge,  Lucius, 
Macarius,  and  the  rest,  much  health  in  Christ." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Eusebius  and  Asterius  are 
writing  in  this  letter  to  themselves,  and  to  Lucifer, 
Cymatius,  and  Anatolius,  the  former  of  the  two  lat- 
ter living  at  Paltus  in  Syria,  and  the  other  styled 
of  Euboea :  so  that  Eusebius  and  Asterius,  together 
with  Athanasius  and  others,  write  to  Eusebius, 
Asterius,  Lucifer,  the  Syrian  Cymatius,  and  the 
Greek  Anatolius,  as  follows :  —  "  We  [Eusebius, 
Asterius,  &c.]  are  fully  persuaded  that  you  [Euse- 
bius, Asterius,  Lucifer,  &c.],  being  good  stewards 
and  ministers  of  God,  are  able  in  every  respect  to 
arrange  the  afi^airs  of  the  Church.     But  since  it 
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has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  very  many  who 
formerly,  through  contention,  separated  from  us 
[this  is  opposed  to  every  historical  statement.  It 
is  always  said  that  Paulinus  and  his  party  with- 
drew from  the  Church  to  avoid  contact  with 
heresy],  now  wish  to  be  at  peace,  and  many  relin- 
quishing their  Arian  tenets  seek  our  communion 
[it  is  assumed  here  that  Egypt  and  the  West  were 
in  communion  with  Paulinus,  and  not  with  Me- 
letius],  we  [Eusebius,  Asterius,  &c.]  have  thought 
it  good  to  write  those  things  which  our  beloved 
Eusebius  and  Asterius  have  written,  and  send  to 
you  [Eusebius,  Asterius,  Lucifer,  &c.],  rejoicing 
at  the  intelligence,"  &c. 

After  a  few  more  sentences  they  proceed :  "  We, 
the  Egyptian  bishops,  together  with  our  dear 
brothers  Eusebius  and  Asterius,  would,  on  many 
grounds,  have  wished  to  come  that  we  might  em- 
brace you  [Eusebius,  Asterius,  Lucifer,  Cymatius, 
and  Anatolius],  and  enjoy  together  this  peace  and 
concord ;  but  as  we  have  already,  in  other  letters, 
informed  you,  and  as  you  will  learn  from  our 
fellow  ministers,  we  are  detained  by  the  affairs  of 
our  Churches,  on  which  account  we  grieve.  But 
we  have  asked  our  fellow  ministers,  Eusebius  and 
Asterius,  to  come  to  you  [Eusebius,  Asterius, 
Lucifer,  Cymatius,  and  Anatolius]  in  our  [Egyp- 
tian bishops  Eusebius  and  Asterius]  place,  and  we 
thank  them  [Eusebius  and  Asterius]  ;  for,  although 
they  have  the  power  of  returning  to  their  dioceses, 
still  they,  putting  every  thing  else  on  one  side, 
have  preferred,  on  account  of  the  urgent  necessities 
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of  the  Church,  to  conie  to  you  [EusebiuB,  Asterius, 
Lucifer,  Cymatius,  and  Anatolius],"  and  so  on. 
This  specimen  is  enough. 

Let  us  now  notice  what  concerns  our  present 
inquiry.  They  add,  as  many  as  desire  to  be  in 
union  with  us,  and  principally  those  who  meet  in 
the  old  [there  is  no  noun  added,  nor  has  there 
been  a  word  said  of  any  city  or  place  to  which 
it  could  apply.  Moreover,  what  is  said  is  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  histories.  They  repre- 
sent that  Lucifer  and  Eusebius  sought  to  re-unite 
the  two  parties,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
and  that  Lucifer  by  hb  ordination  of  Paulinus 
had  destroyed  all  hope  of  union;  but  this  docu- 
ment represents  Eusebius  as  saying  that  the  Me- 
letians  were  anxious  to  be  joined  to  Paulinus,  and 
would  set  aside  Meletius  for  that  purpose],  and 
those  flying  from  the  Arian  communion,  invite  to 
yourselves.  Receive  them  as  fathers  their  sons, 
as  teachers  and  guardians  receive  them;  and 
having  joined  them  to  Paulinus  [but  who  he  is 
there  is  no  intelligence],  ask  no  more  from  them 
than  an  anathema  of  the  Arian  creed,  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  Nicene;  and  also  an  anathema  on 
those  who  call  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature,  and 
separated  from  "the  substance  of  Christ;"  which 
looks  like  downright  heresy  from  the  great  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy.* 

After  mentioning  some  marvellous  transactions 

*  In  the  Athanasian  tract,  ''De  salutari  Adventu  Jesu 
Cbristi/'  it  is  said  that  the  word  Christ  includes  the  idea  of 
flesh ;  the  name  is  connected  with  saffering  and  death. 
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which  had  taken  place  in  the  council,  it  concludes  : 
"  These  things  we  have  examined  ;  and  what  they 
have  professed  we  have  shortly  mentioned  to  you  ; 
that  is,  those  of  us  who  are  left  in  Alexandria, 
together  with   Asterius  and   Eusebius    [Eusebius 
and  Asterius  are  still  in  Alexandria],  for  the  most 
part  of  us  have  gone  away  to  our  dioceses ; "  and 
the  letter  concludes :  "  Do  you  [Eusebius,  Asterius, 
Lucifer,  the  Syrian  and  Greek  bishops]  assemble 
together  in  the  same  place  where  you  have  been 
accustomed  and  read  this  letter,  and  have  the  good- 
ness to  convoke  all  together  at  that  place,  as  it  is 
just  that  the  letter  should  there  be  first  read,  and 
that  those  that  wish   and  are  desirous  of  peace 
should  be  reconciled ;  and  when  they  have  been 
reconciled,  that  then,  wherever  it  shall  please  the 
people  and  in  their  presence,  that  these  assemblies 
shall  be  held,  and  the  Lord   be  glorified  by  all 
unanimously.     The  brethren  with  me  salute  you. 
Farewell.    Remember  me  before  the  Lord.  I,  Atha- 
nasius.     The   other  bishops,  also,  who  have  met 
together,  have  subscribed.     Also  two  deacons,  He- 
rennius  and  Agapetus,  sent  from  Lucifer,  bishop 
of  Carali.     Also  Maximus  and  Calamerus,  deacons 
from  Paulinus.     There  were  also  some  monks,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Lishop  ApoUinaris  to  attend 
the  synod. 

"  The  aforesaid  bishops,  to  whom  the  letter  was 
sent,  are  these:  Eusebius,  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Vercelli,  in  Gaul ;  Lucifer,  bishop  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia ;  Asterius  of  Petrae,  in  Arabia  ;  Cymatius 
of  Palta,  in  Ctelo-Syria ;  Anatolius  of  Euboea. 
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"  They  who  wrote  the  letter  are  Athanasius, 
Papa ;  and  they  who  were  with  him  in  Alexandria, 
Eusebius  and  Asterius  and  the  rest,  Gaius  of  Para- 
tonium,"  &c. 

Eusebius  also  added  in  Latin  a  summary  and 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  said. 

"I,  Asterius,  approve  of  these  statements,  and 
wish  you  health  in  the  Lord. 

"  And  after  the  synodal  letter  had  been  sent 
from  Alexandria,  thus  subscribed  by  the  before 
mentioned  persons,  afterwards  these  also  sub- 
scribed.'' 

Then  follows  a  creed  of  Paulinus,  which  is  also 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  paper ;  and  this 
creed  appears,  also,  in  the  pseudo-Epiphanius. 

As  a  conclusion  to  a  notice  of  this  letter  it  may 
be  added,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  city  to  which  it  is  sent,  nor  is  the  name  of  any 
person  so  defined  as  that  it  might  not  apply  to 
Rome  or  Constantinople,  as  well  as  Antioch.  The 
letter  is  directed  to  Eusebius,  Asterius,  Lucifer, 
Cymatius,  and  Anatolius ;  but  as  these  were  all 
strangers  to  Antioch,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
probably  had  never  been  there,  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  ninth  section  the  Church  at  Antioch  is  ad- 
dressed. Indeed,  Eusebius  and  Asterius  join  with 
the  Egyptians  in  telling  the  parties  addressed  to 
hold  their  assemblies  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  this  document  in 
every  way  contradicts  the  histories.  It  assumes 
that  there  was  a  willingness  in  the  Melctians  to  be 
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united  to  Paulinus,  and  that  Paulinus  had  been 
consecrated  by  Lucifer  before  the  synod  was  dis- 
solved, and  before  Eusebius  had  arrived  at  Antioch. 
If  in  his  creed  Paulinus  is  not  styled  a  bishop,  it  is 
not  customary  in  such  spurious  documents.  Aste- 
rius  subscribes  in  the  same  way.  Paulinus's  legates 
are  present.  It  agrees  with  the  histories  in  no- 
thing, except  that  which  was  the  main  drift  of  the 
forgery,  viz.  that  there  was  such  a  being  as  Pau- 
linus, and  that  he  was  living  at  Antioch,  bishop  of 
the  Catholics,  in  communion  with  Egypt  and  the 
West.  The  document  is  as  rank  a  forgery  as  was 
ever  fabricated.* 

There  only  remains  one  extract  from  Jerome's 
"Chronicle,"  recording  the  consecration.  I  will 
add  two  or  three  others  respecting  Meletius,  evi- 
dently interpolations.  Their  tone  of  contempt  is 
not  in  the  style  of  a  chronicler,  but  of  a  partizan ; 
and  the  last  of  them  is  undoubtedly  untrue. 

"  A.D.  331.  At  Antioch,  after  Tyrannus,  Vitalis 
is  ordained  bishop  XX. ;  after  whom  Philogonius 
XXL ;  to  whom  succeeded  Paulinus  XXIL ;  after 
whom  Eustathius  XXIIL,  since  whose  exile  the 


•  Valois  has  tried  to  explain  liow  this  document  could  have 
been  sent  from  the  parties  to  the  parties ;  but  in  doing  so  he 
had  to  conceal  that  they  are  represented  as  starting  from  the 
Upper  Thebais,  which  is  the  unanimous  statement  of  the 
historians,  and  flatly  to  contradict  their  account. 

•f  Jerome  is  made  to  say  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Chronicle," 
that  the  portion  of  it  from  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  end  was 
entirely  his  own.  Could  he  rise  from  his  grave  and  read  it,  as 
we  now  have  it,  he  would  alter  that  passage. 
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Arians  have  had  possession  of  the  Church  to  the 
present  day ;  that  is  to  say,  Eulalius,  Eusebius, 
Euphronius,  Placillus,  Stephanus,  Leontius,  Eu- 
doxius,  Meletius,  Euzoius,  Dorotheas,  again  Me- 
letius ;  of  whom  I  have  given  no  notices,  because 
I  consider  them  enemies  of  Christy  rather  than 
bishops." 

This,  from  its  wording,  is  evidently  an  insertion 
after  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  contains, 
perhaps,  much  error.  Its  statement  as  applied  to 
Meletius  points  out  why  it  was  inserted. 

"  A.D.  364.  Meletius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Ar- 
menia, is  transferred  by  Acacius  and  George,  Arian 
bishops,  to  Antioch ;  and,  after  no  great  while, 
when  he  had  received  presbyters,  who  had  been 
deposed  by  his  predecessor  Eudoxius,  and  had 
justly  deserved  exile  by  a  change  of  creed,  he 
made  it  appear  that  he  was  exiled  for  his  faith." 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  intended  meaning;  the 
statement  is  quite  gratuitous  and  unsupported. 

"a.d.  366.  Eusebius  and  Lucifer  return  from 
exile ;  one  of  whom,  Lucifer,  with  two  other  con- 
fessors, makes  Paulinus,  presbyter  of  the  bishop 
Eustathius,  who  had  never  polluted  himself  with 
heretical  communion,  bishop  of  the  Catholics  at 
Antioch." 

"a.d.  367.  A  synod  was  held  at  Antioch  by 
Meletius  and  his  partizans,  in  which,  having  re- 
jected the  homoousian  and  Anomsean  creeds,  they 
adopt  the  horaoiousian,  the  Macedonian  dogma." 
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§  2.   VlTALIS. 

We  will  now  leave  Paulinus,  and  direct  our  at- 
tention  to   the    other  imaginary   personage   who 
appears  before  us  as  Apollinaris's,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch.     It  will  have  been  seen,  according  to  the 
"  Tomus  ad  Antiochenses,"  that  ApoUinaris,  styled 
a  bishop,   sent   some  monks  to  the   Council    of 
Alexandria,  a.d.  362.     He  was  the  founder  of  a 
heresy  respecting  the  incarnation  of  our   Lord, 
which  is  said  to  have  assumed,  at  diflferent  times, 
different  forms.      At   first  he   declared  that  the 
body  which  our  Lord  took  had  no  living  soul. 
To  this  it  was  replied  that  our  Lord  himself  af- 
firmed that  he  had  a  soul ;  —  "  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even   unto  death."     He  then  changed 
his  ground,  and  said  that  our  Lord  did  not  take  a 
rational  soul,  but  that  the  Word  supplied  its  place. 
Ruffinus   states   that   this  heresy   was   first   con- 
demned at   Rome  by  Damasus,  when  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate  Peter  was  there  in  exile,  which 
would  be   between  a.d.  373 — 377;   afterwards  it 
was  condemned  at  Alexandria,  and  again  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  381.  After  this  latter  council,  those 
who  had  embraced  the  opinion  left   the  Church, 
and  had  bishops,   and  doctrines,  and  churches  of 
their  own.*     Such   is   the   outline  of  the  heresy 
to  which  Vitalis  is  made  to  belong. 

Vitalis  is  described  as  being  originally  a  pres- 

•  Ruif.  Hist  Eccl.  ii.  20. 
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byter  of  Meletius  at  Antioch,  illustrious  for  his  life 
and  conversation,  and  for  his  care  over  his  people, 
and  on  these  accounts  greatly  beloved  by  thera; 
but,  from  not  having  been  allowed  by  his  brother 
presbyter  Flavian  to  see  his  bishop  Meletius  in  the 
customary  manner,  he  turned  ApoUinarian.  A 
story  less  worthy  of  belief  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  is  added  that,  owing  to  the  excellency  of  his 
character,  he  had  many  followers,  and  that  these 
were  called  Vitalians ;  while  he  is  also  said  at  this 
time  to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Antioch 
by  ApoUinaris.  The  two  stories  seem  inconsistent. 
Besides,  there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that 
ApoUinaris  was  only  a  Reader  in  the  church,  and 
never  attained  the  office  of  bishop,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  could  not  make  one.  Such  is  the 
story  respecting  Vitalis  and  his  bishopric.  The 
only  time  in  which  he  appears,  or  rather  is  sup- 
posed to  be  present  on  the  stage,  was  during  the 
five  months  in  which  Gratian  was  virtually  sole  em- 
peror. The  story  is  thus  detailed  by  Theodoret  * : 
— Gratian  had  passed  a  law  that  the  exiled  prelates 
should  be  restored  to  their  people,  and  that  the 
churches  should  be  given  to  those  who  communi- 
cated with  Damasus.  Along  with  this  law  he  sent 
Sapor,  one  of  his  magistri  militumy  to  put  it  in 
force.  Sapor,  thus  commissioned,  came  to  Antioch 
(it  is  the  only  place  he  is  known  to  have  ap- 
proached for  this  purpose,  such  was  the  absorbing 
attraction  of  Paulinus's  little  sect),  and  there  he 

•  Hist  Eccl.  V.  3. 
£  E 
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found  the  Church  divided  into  three  parts :    the 
Faulinians,  the  Meletians,  and  the  Apollinarians. 
He  published  the  law,  and,  to  his  distress,  found 
that  three  parties  appeared,  each  claiming  this 
desired  communion.     What  was  to  be  done?     The 
presbyter  Flavian  cut  the  knot.     He  said  to  Pau- 
linus,  "  How  can  you  be  in  communion  with  Da- 
masus  ?     He  confesses  one  ousia  and  three  hypo- 
stases^   and  you  say  that   there  is  only  one   Ay- 
postasis."      Paulinus  makes    no    reply.      Flavian 
turns  to  ApoUinaris;  but  Apollinaris,  not  being 
bishop   of  Antioch,  could  not  have   claimed  the 
churches  for  himself,  but  only  as  agent  for  Vitalis, 
conscious,  I  suppose,  that  his  bishop  was  but  a 
make-believe:  "And  you,  my  friend,  with  what 
face  can  you  claim  to  be  in  communion  with  Da- 
masus,  when  you  know  that  Damasus  believes  that 
our  Lord  took  perfect  man,  while  you  exclude  our 
rational  soul  from  salvation."     Apollinaris  has  not 
a  word  to  say ;   he  is  as  dumb  as  Vitalis.      Me- 
letius,  then,  turning  to  the  figure  Paulinus,  gra- 
ciously says,  "  Suppose  that  we  neither  of  us  sit 
upon  the  episcopal  chair.     Let  us  put  the  bible 
upon  it,  and  sit  on  either  side ;  and  let  us,  during 
our  lives,  each  rule  our  own  flock,  and  the  survivor 
rule  the  whole."     Paulinus,  again,  makes  no  an- 
swer; and  Sapor  immediately  gives  the  churches 
to  Meletius. 

Of  course  this  absurd  story  is  a  fabrication. 
Not  only  did  Gratian  make  no  such  law,  but  at 
this  time  he  proclaimed  freedom  of  worship  to  all 

•  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl. 
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sects  and  parties,  except  the  Eunomians,  Pho- 
tinians,  and  Manichees.  Sapor,  therefore,  never 
could  have  been  sent  to  Antioch  on  such  a  busi- 
ness, even  if  we  could  imagine  that  at  such  a  time, 
and  amidst  such  dreadful  difficulties  as  the  em- 
pire was  involved  in,  Gratian  could  have  con- 
cerned himself  about  a  little  sect  at  Antioch,  con- 
temptible even  on  their  own  showing,  and  of  no 
more  importance  in  the  commonwealth  than  a 
conventicle  in  one  of  our  larger  towns.  The 
attempt  to  force  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  Pau- 
linus,  independently  of  the  fabulous  character 
of  the  stories  and  documents  with  which  his 
name  is  inseparably  connected,  is  too  laboured  not 
to  excite  the  gravest  suspicion.  We  have  seen 
that  the  moment  the  Western  bishops  are  recalled 
from  years  of  exile,  their  first  thought  is  made  to 
be — the  little  sect  at  Antioch.  Again:  when  the 
Barbarians  are  ravaging  the  empire,  and  Gratian^s 
throne  is  tottering  under  him,  the  little  sect  carries 
away  one  of  his  superior  officers  to  Antioch.  But 
still,  for  all  that,  the  reader  will  observe  that  now, 
as  then,  Meletius  remains  undisputed  possessor  of 
the  churches.  He  is  in  full  communion  with  all 
the  East.  All  things  go  on  just  as  they  would 
have  done  had  there  been  no  Paulinus  or  Vitalis. 
They  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  the  drama.  When 
Meletius  leaves  the  stage,  the  scene-shifters  enter, 
and  remove  the  figures. 

Let  us  now  proceed  out  of  the  "  Histories,"  and 
see,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Paulinus,  what 
other  testimony   there    can   be  adduced  to  give 
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Vitalis  what,  in  spite  of  his  name,  he  never  seems 
to  have  possessed.  And,  first,  Epiphanius  gives 
an  account  of  an  interview  with  Paulinos  and 
Vitalis  at  Antioch ;  but  his  own  character  has  first 
to  be  established  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  be  a 
witness  for  others. 

The  next  witness  that  shall  be  summoned  is 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  He  is  the  reputed  author 
of  two  letters  to  one  Cledonius.  Their  assumed 
date  is  A.  D.  382.  I  believe  neither  to  have  been 
his  composition.  In  the  second  of  these  he  is 
made  to  say  —  "  That  they  may  not  accuse  us  for 
having  formerly  received,  while  we  now  repudiate, 
the  creed  of  our  beloved  Vitalis,  which  he  gave 
in  writing  when  asked  by  the  blessed  Damasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  .  .  . 
Since,  therefore,  this  language,  when  favourably 
interpreted,  is  pious,  but,  when  unfavourably  inter- 
preted, is  impious,  what  wonder  is  there,  if  even 
the  words  of  Vitalius  (since  we  wished  to  do  so) 
we  should  have  favourably  interpreted,  while 
others,  looking  at  the  meaning  of  the  words,  were 
displeased  ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reason 
why  Damasus,  when  better  instructed,  and  at  the 
same  time  learning  that  they  persisted  in  their 
former  manner  of  teaching,  excommunicated  them, 
and  anathematised  their  creed,  angry  with  the 
fraud  they  had  practised  upon  his  unsuspicious 
mind." 

Against  the  letter  in  which  these  extracts  are 
found  I  have  several  objections.  I  will  give  two  or 
three,  for  they  are  enough. 
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(1.)  The  beloved  Vitalis,  according  to  the  story, 
had  been  for  some  time  heretical  bishop  of  Antioch. 

(2.)  Its  style.  They  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  terse  style  of  Gregory,  wiU  never  imagine  this 
letter  to  have  been  composed  by  him.  It  may  be 
safely  condemned  on  that  ground  alone. 

(3.)  Its  theology.  Gregory,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  called  "The  Theologian"  of  the 
ancient  Church.  An  extract  from  this  letter  shall 
be  presented  to  the  reader;  and  he  may  exercise 
his  own  judgment,  whether  it  can  be  the  compo- 
sition of  the  most  exquisitely  finished  theologian  of 
antiquity.  Speaking  of  the  ApoUinarians,  or  the 
Vitalians,  he  says :  "  Thus  the  words,  '  we  have 
the  mind  of  Christ'  (1  Cor.  ii.  16.),  they  per- 
versely and  very  foolishly  interpret,  saying  that 
the  Godhead  is  the  mind  of  Christ;  not  under* 
standing  it  as  we  do,  that  they  who,  by  purifying 
their  own  minds  in  imitation  of  that  mind  which 
our  Saviour  received,  and  bringing  it  as  far  as  is 
possible  into  unison  with  it,  have  the  mind  of 
Christ ;  as  also  they  may  be  said  to  have  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  who  exercise  their  flesh,  and  become, 
in  this  respect,  one  body,  and  joint  partakers  of 
Christ  (Eph.  iii.  6.)  ;  and,  as  we  have  'borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  so,'  he  says,  *we  shall  bear 
also  the  image  of  the  heavenly '  (1  Cor.  xv.  39.). 

"  Thus  a  perfect  man  in  their  view  is  not  one  who 
has  experienced  humanity  in  every  respect,   yet 

without  sin,  but  the  mixture  of  Grod  with  flesh; 
'  for,'  say  they,  *  what  can  be  more  perfect  than 
this  ? ' 
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"  Thus  also,  with  respect  to  the  incarnation.  They 
mischievously  interpret  the  word,  '  to  put  on  man's 
nature,'  not  interpreting  it ;  '  he  was  in  man,  whom 
he  had  fastened  around  himself'  (Trfpif^nj^fy),  ac- 
cording, as  it  is  said,  ^  he  knew  what  was  in  man ' 
(John,  ii.  25)  ;  but  they  interpret  it,  that  he  con- 
versed with  men,  and  dwelt  among  them  ;  and 
flying  to  that  expression  afterwards,  *  he  was  seen 
upon  the  earth,  and  conversed  with  men,' "  (Ba- 
ruch,  iii.  38.) 

This  is  Apollinarianism ;  the  writer  was  either 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  truth  was,  or  even 
heresy  was  assumed  to  ensure  belief  in  this  Roman 
story. 

Again :  this  letter  states  that  the  creed  of  the 
ApoUinarians  had  only  been  in  existence  thirty 
years.  The  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
A.  D.  382.  But  a  creed  supposes  the  previous 
formation  of  a  sect  or  party,  with  its  ministers  and 
separate  places  of  worship ;  Ruffinus,  however, 
says  it  was  only  after  the  council,  A.  d.  381,  that 
the  sect  had  its  creed,  &c. ;  and  there  I  think  he 
is  partly  right. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  relieve  Gregory 
from  the  disgrace  of  having  written  such  a  letter. 

The  first  letter  to  Cledonius  was,  I  doubt  not, 
from  its  theological  language,  composed  long  after 
Gregory  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

The  passage  in  it  relating  to  the  ApoUinarians 
is  this :  "  And  this  is  not  the  only  evil  (although 
it  is  an  evil  if  men  implant  in  the  hearts  of  the 
simple  their  heresy   by   means  of  more  cunning 
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persons),  but  they  speak  falsely  of  us  as  being  of 
the  same  opinion  with  them,  throwing  a  bait 
round  their  hook,  and  under  this  cloak  gratifying 
their  evil  mind,  and  making  our  simplicity  (whereby 
we  regarded  them  as  brothers  and  not  as  enemies) 
a  means  of  wickedness.  Not  only  so,  but  they  say, 
as  I  hear,  that  they  have  been  received  by  a  Western 
synod,  by  which  formerly  they  had  been  condemned, 
as  every  one  knows.  If  then  the  Apollinarians,  either 
now  or  formerly,  have  been  received,  let  them  show 
it,  and  we  will  be  satisfied.  It  will  then  be  d'ear 
that  they  have  subscribed  to  orthodoxy.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  if  they  have  been  received.  They  will 
clearly  show  it  either  by  a  synodal  tomus,  or 
by  letters  of  communion,  for  this  is  the  law  of 
synods." 

As  this  letter  refers  to  the  law  of  synods,  it,  as 
well  as  the  other,  shall  now  be  viewed,  not  with 
respect  to  their  particular  marks  of  forgery  or 
absurdity,  but  on  the  general  principles  of  canon 
law  prevailing  at  that  time.  In  these  inquiries  it 
is  always  important  that  this  should  be  kept  in 
view.  The  law  of  the  Church,  as  shown  by  the 
fifth  Nicene  canon,  was,  that  all  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions should  be  decided  in  the  province  where  they 
arose;  that  was  the  universal  law.  The  inquiry 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  province  without 
an  imperial  rescript.  A  statement  that  Damasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  had  deposed  a  Syrian  bishop, 
without  such  imperial  authority,  is  in  itself,  with- 
out any  further  inquiry,  a  proof  that  the  docu- 
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ment  containing  it  is  a  forgery.  Of  this,  I  think, 
the  investigations  through  which  I  have  led  the 
reader  will  have  abundantly  satisfied  him.  He  will 
always  have  found  that  documents  containing  such 
statements  have  borne  other  marks,  clearly  showing 
them  to  be  forgeries.  A  letter  from  Damasus,  in 
synod  or  out  of  it,  to  any  individual,  treating  him 
as  in  communion  with  him,  would  have  been  only 
the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  orthodoxy. 
Beyond  that  it  was  waste  paper. 

The  forger  betrays  himself  and  his  object  when, 
speaking  of  Damasus  having  excommunicated  the 
Oriental  ApoUinarians,  he  says,  "  as  is  well  known 
to  every  one ; "  he  might  too  have  said,  "  as  we  wish 
it  to  be  well  known  to  ever}'  one ; "  and  also  when 
he  speaks  of  the  conviction  which  the  Orientals 
would  have  felt  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ApoUina- 
rians, had  Damasus  received  them  into  his  com- 
munion. 

But  there  is  another  letter,  one  professing  to 
have  been  written  by  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

In  it,  Damasus  informs  Paulinus  that  he  had 
"lately  sent  him  a  letter  by  his  son  Vitalis,  leaving 
every  thing  (but  what,  or  of  what  kind,  is  not  said) 
to  the  judgment  and  pleasure  of  Paulinus;  and 
that,  by  another  letter  which  he  had  sent  by  a 
presbyter  of  the  name  of  Petronius,  he  had  in- 
iformed  Paulinus  that,  at  the  time  of  Vitalises  de- 
parture, he  had  been  somewhat  uncomfortable  [in 
what  way  is  not  stated].  But  lest  any  scruples 
should  remain  in  the  mind  of  Paulinus,  or  lest  his 
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caution  should  delay  the  reception  of  parties  de- 
sirous of  being  joined  to  the  Church,  he  had  sent 
him  a  creed,  not  so  much  for  his  own  signature,  as 
he  already  was  in  communion  with  Damasus,  as 
for  those  who,  by  subscription  to  it,  desired  to  be 
united  to  him,  in  other  words,  to  Damasus." 

"  Therefore,  after  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the 
council  which  has  been  convened  in  the  city  of 
Rome  by  Catholic  bishops,  they  [who  and  when  ?] 
added  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because  since 
then  this  heresy  has  arisen,  so  that  certain  persons 
dare  impiously  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a 
creature,  we  anathematise,"  &c.  Here  follow  ana- 
themas for  several  pages,  and  then  he  returns  to 
Vitalis.  "  Wherefore,  if  my  before-mentioned  son 
Vitalis,  and  those  who  follow  him,  wish  to  be  joined 
to  you,  let  them  first  subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Then,  since  no  one  can  apply  a  remedy  to  future 
wounds,  that  heresy  is  to  be  eradicated  which  is 
said  to  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  East.  Whoever 
wshes  to  subscribe  to  this  letter,  having  already 
subscribed  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  which  you 
know  exceedingly  well,  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  you 
will  openly  and  readily  receive  him.  I  have  not 
written  this  as  if  you  needed  to  know  the  sort  of 
creed  you  ought  to  propose ;  but,  by  showing  you 
our  consent,  you  may  feel  more  boldness  in  re- 
ceiving them."  *  Independently  of  all  the  other  ob- 
jections against  it,  a  letter  like  this  is  not  nature, 
but  resembles  a  soliloquy  in  the  beginning  of  a 

*  Holstein,    ^'Collectio   Romana  bipartita  veterum  aliquot 
Historise  Monumentorum,''  p.  180,  &c. 
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play,  to  inform  the  spectators  of  things  which  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  know. 

A  portion  of  this  letter,  containing  the  anathemas, 
appears  in  that  repository  of  forged  documents,  the 
history  attributed  to  Theodoret.*  It  is  there  headed 
"  A  Confession  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  the  Pope 
Damasus  sent  to  Bishop  Paulinus  in  Macedonia, 
when  he  was  at  Thessalonica ;"  and  this  is  explained 
to  mean  that,  after  Paulinus's  imaginary  journey 
to  Rome,  a.d.  382,  when  he  was  on  his  return 
home  through  Macedonia,  Damasus  sent  the  ana- 
themas after  him. 

This  fable,  however,  did  not  suit  the  taste  of 
some  later  writer,  f  He  therefore  removed  the 
first  heading,  and  put  a  fresh  head  and  tail-piece 
to  the  anathemas,  and  turned  out  the  document  as 
Holstein  found  it  in  the  Vatican.  Of  course  it  has 
no  date,  nor  any  clue  to  one ;  therefore  the  time 

when  Paulinus  is  supposed  to  have  received  this 
second  edition  of  the  anathemas  cannot  be  de- 
cided, nor  is  it  worth  inquiry.  The  letter  is 
uncanonical,  and  very  absurd,  not  only  in  the  way 
in  which  it  makes  the  bishop  of  Rome  speak  to 
the  bishop  of  Antioch,  but  also  in  whatever  light 
Vitalis  is  viewed.  AVhen  the  anathemas  were  com- 
posed, or  by  whom,  is  unknown. 

And  this  is  all  that  is  heard  of  Vitalis.     He  is 

•  HistEccL  V.  11. 

t  The  letter  is  written  in  a  clumsy,  barbarous  style.  In  the 
first  sentence  the  poetical  bishop — the  man  "  elegantis  ingenii,'* 
as  Jerome  styles  him  —  speaks  of  himself  in  the  singular 
number,  and  in  the  next  in  the  plural. 
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removed  from  the  scene.  His  name,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  never  appears  except  in  matters  or 
documents  where  forgery  is  manifest. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  again  directed   to 
Paulinus. 

§  3.  Paulinus. 

Before  we  approach  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  what  befel 
Paulinus  during  the  persecutions  under  Constan- 
tius  and  Valens.  The  bishop  whom  Jerome,  in 
his  "  Chronicle,"  is  made  to  describe  as  an  enemy 
of  Christ,  was,  for  Christ's  sake,  expelled  by  both 
emperors.  What  became,  then,  of  the  friend  of 
Christ,  who,  amidst  all  the  frowns  and  flatteries 
of  the  great,  remained  faithful  to  his  master? 
Cyprian  triumphantly  referred  to  the  persecution 
which  the  Catholics  endured,  while  the  Novatians 
were  untouched,  as  indicating  which  party  was 
Christ's  Church.  This  might  be  a  general  rule, 
but  in  Paulinus's  case  there  was  an  exception. 
The  oddest  fortune  imaginable  happened  to  him. 
The  Arians  had  such  an  affection  for  him,  he  was 
so  good  and  excellent  a  creature,  that  positively 
they  made  Meletius  a  bishop  solely  to  convert  him. 
And  when  that  scheme  failed,  they  had  not  the 
heart  to  expel  him  along  with  Meletius.  Euzoius, 
the  Arian  prelate,  let  him  have  a  church  in  Antioch 
all  to  himself.  So  that,  in  reality,  nothing  is  heard 
of  Paulinus  during  that  stormy  period ;  he  had  no 
adventures  by  flood  or  field.  The  figure  is  stuck 
up,  and  there  it  stands  voiceless,  motionless. 
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It  is  said,  however,  once  to  have  had  the  power 
of  resistance ;  but  that  is  denied,  and  apparently  on 
better  authority.*  When  Meletius  returned  from 
his  exile  under  Valens,  the  story  goes  that  his 
followers  desired  that  he  should  sit,  together  with 
Paulinus,  on  the  episcopal  throne.  This  is  strange 
conduct  in  his  own  party ;  a  strange  welcome,  in- 
deed, to  their  returning  prelate  to  give  him  a  rival 
in  his  chair.  He  had  been  sitting  alone  before  his 
exile.  Paulinus  is  said  to  have  resisted,  and  the 
Meletians  to  have  been  compelled  to  take  their 
acknowledged  bishop,  to  whom  all  the  Churches 
had  been  previously  committed,  who  was,  at  this 
time,  making  bishops,  holding  synods,  and  in  com- 
munion  with  all  the  East,  while  the  figure  Pauli- 
nus was  motionless  in  the  chair,  and  place  him  on 
an  episcopal  throne  outside  the  walls,  as  if  he  had 
never  been  a  bishop.  A  great  disturbance  then 
arose ;  and  it  is  said  that,  to  appease  it,  six  of  the 
presbyters  of  Antioch,  who  were  the  most  likely 
to  be  chosen  as  successors  on  the  death  of  either 
prelate,  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  accept 
the  office  till  the  death  of  the  survivor.  Among 
these  was  Flavian,  the  successor  of  Meletius. 

This  story  was  invented  to  carry  on  the  farce 
after  Meletius's  death.  Flavian  was  to  be  regarded 
as  forsworn.  Of  course  there  is  no  other  authority 
than  these  spurious  and  corrupted  documents  for 
this  most  improbable  tale. 

•  This  is  only  said  by  Socrates.  Sozomen,  we  may  suppose, 
knew  better  what  Paulinus  was.  He  makes  no  mention  of  his 
resistance  (vii.  3.). 
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Such  is  the   reported   state  of  the   parties  at 
Antioch. 


§  4.  Council  of  Constantinople. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  381,  over  which  Meletius  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided. Paulinus  was  not  summoned,  nor  was  he 
present.  But  the  reader  shall  learn  what  took 
place  there.  If  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  be  the 
author  of  the  "  Carmen  de  Vita  sua,"  Paulinus 
might  console  himself  for  the  neglect  shown  him 
by  reflecting  upon  the  disturbances  which  he  had 
caused. 

All  the  East,  says  Gregory,  was  summoned,  ex- 
cept Egypt.  Meletius  was  president  of  the  council. 
One  of  the  first  acts,  after  commencing  their  ses- 
sions, was  to  provide  a  bishop  for  Constantinople^ 
The  election  fell  on  Gregory,  and  with  cries  and 
tears  he  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne.  Only 
one  motive  could  have  induced  him  to  give  his 
consent.  He  calls  the  Word  to  witness  the  truth 
of  this  declaration.  He  had  but  one  object  in 
accepting  that  important  office.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  welfare  of  the  Church  he  was  to  feed. 
Oh  no  !  no  such  thing.  "  Witness,  0  Word ! "  he 
cries.  Then  what  was  it?  That  little  sect  at 
Antioch  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  never  was 
such  a  little  sect  since  the  first  days  of  schism.  It 
is  the  one  thought  of  all  mankind,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  clerk  or  laic,  in  peace  and  at  home, 
in  war  or  in  exile,  it  matters  not,  that  one  little 
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sect  at  Antioch  destroys  the  happiness  of  every 
one,  and  it  cost  Gregory  his  bishopric,  as  we  shall 
hear. 

During  the  course  of  the  session,  says  Gregory, 
Meletius  the  president,  bishop  of  Antioch,  fell  sick 
and  died.    In  his  illness  he  had  had  much  discourse 
about  his  Church  with  his  friends,  recommending 
that  Paulinus  should  succeed  him.     After  his  body 
had  been  conveyed  from  Constantinople  on  its  way 
to  Antioch,  the  council  resumed  their  sittings ;  and 
the  question  arose,  "  Who  was  to  be  his  successor?^' 
There  was  much  controversy  on  the  subject,  and 
not  all  of  it  of  a  peaceful  kind.    At  length  Gregory 
arose  and  spoke.      Perhaps  an  extract  from  his 
speech  will  lead  the  reader  to  suspect  why  this 
Carmen  was  composed.     "/So  fon^,"  he  says,  "o^ 
that  divine  prelate  [Meletius]  was  alive^  and  it  was 
not  yet  clear  whether  the  Westerns^  who  till  then  had 
been  indignant^  woidd  acknowledge  the  man,  we  [the 
Orientals]  might  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  some- 
what angered  the  (as  they  call  themselves)  maintainers 
of  canons. ^^   The  words  should  be  written  in  letters 
of  fTold.      lie   then   proposes   that  the   chair  be 
confirmed  to  him  that  now  sits  upon  it,  that  is, 
Paulinus.     To  induce  the  bishops  to  consent  to  this 
arranjijemcnt,  he  depicts  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  the  world ;  and  really,  if  his  statements  are 
true,  it  is  no  wonder  that  nothing  was  thought  of 
any  where  but  this  little  sect.     "  The  whole  world 
was   shaken   on   account   of  it,"   he   says ;    "  the 
very  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  depended  on  it.     By 
confirming  Paulinus,  a  lost  world  would  be  saved." 
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He  then  concludes  by  declaring  that  Paulinus 
has  not  bribed  him  (which  is  apparently  a  very  odd 
remark,  only  his  next  speech  lets  us  a  little  into 
synodal  secrets),  and  threatening  that  if  they  will 
not  adopt  his  proposition  he  will  resign  his  chair. 

His  regaining  his  seat  was  the  signal  for  clamour 
on  all  sides.  The  bishops,  he  says,  were  like  a 
nation  of  jackdaws,  chattering  folly;  or  like  wasps, 
flying  in  poor  Gregory's  face  and  stinging  him. 

During  the  course  of  these  discussions  in  the 
council,  Gregory  made  another  speech,  which  he 
also  left  behind  him.  It  is  of  a  remarkably  gentle- 
manly and  Christian  character. 

"Whosoever  wills  let  him  enter.  Never  mind 
how  often  he  has  changed  his  creed.  This  is 
market-day;  let  no  one  go  away  without  having 
done  business.  Suppose  there  be  a  change  (every 
thing  is  changing  now-a-days).  You  know  the 
trick,  change  yourself  again.  No  ready-witted 
man  is  confined  to  one  creed.  Many  are  the  ways 
through  life." 

Gregory  then  says  that  he  fell  sick,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  detained  at  home  ;  and  that  there  was 
much  consultation  whether  he  should  resign  his 
bishopric.  The  people  were  urgent  that  he  should 
not ;  but  still  he,  though  somewhat  moved  by  their 
cries  and  entreaties,  was  persisting  in  his  deter- 
mination, all  on  account  of  this  little  sect ;  when, 
who  should  arrive  at  Constantinople  but  bishops 
from  Egypt  and  Macedonia,  who  had  been  suddenly 
summoned  by  somebody  to  help  in  composing  the 

dififerences  about  this  little  sect.     They  took  the 
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side  of  Paulinus ;  the  Orientals  took  the  side  of 
Flavian ;  and  they  stood  in  the  council  chamber, 
and  opposed  each  other  "  like  bears  grinding  their 
horrid  teeth,  looking  fiercely  with  eyes  fire  flashing." 
Long  and  many  were  the  combats,  and  at  last 
matters  took  a  very  unexpected  turn.  To  plague 
the  Orientals,  who  were  resolved  to  elect  Flavian 
to  be  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Egyptian  and  Mace- 
donian prelates  would  not  allow  Gregory  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  Constantinople.  They  brought  forward 
the  canon  which  forbad  the  translation  of  a  bishop, 
and  he  had  been  bishop  of  Sasima.  This  was  rather 
hard  on  Gregory,  who  had  been  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate their  views,  and  had  even  placed  his  see  in 
jeopardy  on  the  result.  Indeed  they  felt  it  to  be 
so,  and  candidly  told  hira  in  private  that  they  had 
no  ill  feeling  towards  him,  and  that  they  only 
wanted  to  vex  the  Orientals  —  but  perhaps  the 
reader  is  tired  of  such  nonsense,  and  well  he 
may  be. 

It  was  never  written  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
not  even  the  Golden  Speech,  as  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  the  following  statement.  The  council  sat  two 
months.  Gregory,  according  to  the  story,  was 
elected  and  enthroned ;  Meletius  fell  sick  and  died ; 
and,  after  the  removal  of  his  body  to  Antioch,  the 
discussions  commenced  about  his  successor.  If  a 
month  be  given  for  these  occurrences,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  too  much.  Moreover,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Macedonian  prelates,  some 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  council  broke 
up.    I  should  have  imagined  almost  another  month. 
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But  this  writer  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  and 
Macedonians  were  not  summoned  originally  to  the 
council.  Jt  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  disputes 
about  this  little  sect,  after  the  death  of  Meletius, 
that  they  were  sent  for.  Will  the  reader  look  in 
the  map,  and  ask  himself  how  long  it  would  take  to 
summon  the  prelates  of  Egypt  and  Macedonia,  and 
also  how  long  it  would  take  afterwards  for  them 
to  settle  their  dioceses  and  affairs  before  they  left 
home,  and  also  how  long  it  would  have  taken  them 
to  arrive  at  Constantinople  ?  The  sittings  of  the 
whole  council  only  lasted  two  months.  This  story 
must  be  mere  fable. 

Its  point,  however,  was  the  speech  of  Gregory ; 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  an  Oriental  prelate, 
would  be  incredible,  except  he  had  been,  what  he 
so  carefully  repudiates,  bribed.  By  such  a  remark 
he  makes  us  suspect  that  his  motives  might  not 
have  been  quite  disinterested  in  composing  this  song. 

§  5.    Council  of  Aquileia.* 

We  must  now  travel  westward  to  the  city  of 
Aquileia.  There  it  is  pretended  that,  in  the  month 
of  September  in  this  same  year,  another  council  was 
assembled.  We  have,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  most 
formal  account  of  it ;  such  an  one  as  puts  us  un- 
pleasantly  in  mind  of  Cyprian's  council  in  Africa, 
and  Cornelius's  council  at  Rome;  at  which,  no 
doubt,  shorthand-writers,  or  scribes,  were  present, 

*  Ambrose,  Op.  ii.  788.  *'  Gesta  Concilli  Aquileiensis." 
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as  they  are  said  to  have  been  in  this  council.  The 
reading  of  the  imperial  rescript,  as  was  usual, 
prefaced  the  proceedings. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  formalities,  no  name  is 
attached  to  the  rescript.  It  is  addressed  to  no  one  ; 
it  has  no  date  ;  and  it  contains  no  specific  object  for 
the  council's  assembling.  But  there  is  a  myste- 
rious  "  et  reliqua,"  which  might,  perhaps,  be  meant 
to  supply  all  deficiencies. 

Two  Arian  prelates  appear  before  it,  men  of 
utter  obscurity.  We  are  told  that  Gratian,  the 
year  before,  had  assured  them  at  Sirmium  that  he 
had  summoned  an  oecumenical  council  of  Eastern 
and  Western  prelates,  before  whom  their  faith  was 
to  be  investigated.  But  as  no  Orientals  are  pre- 
sent, the  two  Arians  refuse  to  answer.  "  This,'* 
they  say,  "  is  merely  a  Western  council.  There 
are  only  prelates  from  Gaul,  Africa,  and  the  north 
of  Italy."  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  the  presi- 
dent, explains  the  fact  by  saying,  that  it  is  not 
customary  for  Orientals  and  Occidentals  now  to 
meet  together.  They  meet  in  separate  bodies,  and 
they  (the  Westerns)  are  now  met  in  Aquileia,  ac- 
cording to  the  emperor's  rescript.  At  the  same 
time,  he  adds,  that  the  prefect  of  Italy  wrote  to 
the  Oriental  prelates  to  say,  that  if  they,  wished  to 
come  they  might ;  but,  as  they  knew  the  custom, 
they  had  not  come.  A  true  Ambrose  would  have 
had  a  much  better  excuse  than  that.  He  would 
have  said  that,  in  consequence  of  a  summons  from 
their  own  emperor,  they  were  attending,  or  had  only 
just  concluded,  a  Council  at  Constantinople.     But 
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Palladiiis,  one  of  the  Arian  bishops,  replied,  "our 
emperor,  Gratian,  ordered  them  to  come.  Do  you 
deny  that  he  ordered  them  ?  The  emperor  told  us 
he  had  ordered  them  to  come."  "  Oh,"  replies 
Ambrose,  "  he  ordered  them,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  prevent  them  coming."  My  impression  is,  thAt 
those  short  hand-writers  should  have  been  indicted 
for  a  libel. 

Let  now  the  reader  think  for  a  moment,  and  ask 
himself  whether  it  was,  I  will  not  say  likely,  but 
possible,  that,  in  a.d.  380,  when  Theodosius  was 
emperor,  Gratian  could  have  ordered  Oriental  pre- 
lates to  attend  a  Western  council ;  or  that  he 
would,  had  he  possessed  the  power,  have  sum- 
moned an  (Bcumenical  council  to  know  whether 
these  two  obscure  men  were  orthodox;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  prefect  of  Italy  writing  to  Oriental 
prelates  to  inform  them  that,  if  they  pleased,  they 
might  attend  it. 

The  acts  of  this  pretended  Council  of  Aquileia 
are  the  most  barefaced  imposture,  and  so  must  be 
the  letters  which  are  said  to  have  emanated  from 
it.  There  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  council  but  these  documents,  and  another  for- 
gery which  alludes  to  it*  Three  s3niodal  letters  •, 
an  unprecedented  occurrence,  are  extant,  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  it  to  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
as  well  as  to  Gratian  and  Yalentinian  II.  It  seems 
as  if  the  council,  anticipating  that  its  existence 
might  at  some  later  period  be  denied,  took  unusual 
means  to  provide  evidences  of  its  reality. 

*  Ambros.  Epist  10,  11,  12. 
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The  first  synodal  letter  contains  nothing  re- 
quiring, or  worthy  of,  our  notice.  The  second, 
although,  strange  to  say,  no  bishop  of  the  Roman 
province  is  alleged  to  have  attended  the  council, 
alludes  to  some  fresh  attempts  of  Ursinus  to  create 
disturbances  in  Rome,  and  prays  that  they  will  not 
suffer  the  Roman  Churchy  the  head  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  and  that  sacred  faith  of  the  Apostles, 
to  be  disturbed  ^^inde  enim  in  omnes  venerandce 
communionis  jura  dimanant.^^ 

The  third  letter  is  more  to  our  purpose.  The 
council  begins  by  thanking  the  three  emperors 
for  the  restoration  of  the  churches,  principally 
those  in  the  East,  to  the  Catholics.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  however,  that  the  law  to  which 
they  referred  was  exclusively  Oriental,  and  was 
only  signed  five  weeks  before  the  time  when  they 
profess  to  be  writing  at  Aquileia. 

They  then  state  that  they  had  heard,  neverthe- 
less, that  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (here  is  the 
little  sect  again ;  no  peace  any  where),  was  an- 
noyed by  some  whose  creed  in  former  days  was 
doubtful,  whom  they  wish  to  receive;  but  still 
Paulinus,  with  whom  they  had  always  been  in 
communion,  must  have  the  first  place  in  their  re- 
gard. Indeed,  they  had  intended  to  send  some  of 
their  number  into  the  East,  and  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  Barbarian  irruptions,  to  compose  the 
dissensions ;  and  they  propose  that  when  one  dies 
(but  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  perhaps,  they  forgot 
to  name  the  other  party),  there  shall  be  no  other 
ordination,  and  that  the  survivor  shall  be  bishop 
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over  the  whole  Church.  Further,  they  propose  a 
council  at  Alexandria  to  regulate  some  disorders 
in  that  province,  affirming  that,  although  they 
have  always  had  the  disposition  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Church  in  their  hands,  still  they  would  wish 
a  council  to  be  called,  that  no  one  may  think  him* 
self  neglected  or  injured. 

This  allusion  to  Alexandria  is  a  sequence  of  the 
spurious  Athanasian  writings,  and  of  the  letter  of 
Julius  to  the  Orientals.  It  looks,  however,  still 
more  comical  in  the  mouths  of  African,  Gaulish^ 
and,  if  1  may  anticipate  a  name,  Lombardic  bishops, 

§  6.    Council  of  Italy. 

There  are  two  more  letters*  from  some  Italian 
council,  which  are  as  much  the  offspring  of  ima- 
gination as  the  Council  of  Aquileia.  One  might 
have  thought  it  the  same,  only  the  bishops  speak 
of  other  councils  having  been  held,  and  call  them* 
selves  a  Council  of  Italy.  Its  sjoiodal  letters  are 
very  peculiar;  and,  although  the  fathers  carried 
with  them  the  same  scribe  that  wrote  the  letters 
from  Aquileia,  his  taste  had  become  somewhat 
more  depraved,  and  they  are  very  barbarous  in 
style.  Ambrose  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  com- 
poser.    Forgery  is  as  clear  as  the  day. 

They  are  intituled,  "  Ambrose  and  the  other 
bishops  of  Italy  to  the  most  blessed  emperor  and 
clement  prince,  Theodosius."    Western  bishops  to 

•  Ambros.  Ep.  13,  14. 
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an  Eastern  emperor!  There  is  no  intelligence 
when  or  where  this  council  was  held,  nor  of  the 
object  of  its  convocation.  No  rescript,  no  hint 
who  summoned  it.  But  they  were  the  same  people 
who  had  written  the  other  letters,  as  they  refer  to 
their  previous  letter  about  Paulinus  (the  little  sect 
again),  and  say  that  somebody's  appointment  (in 
the  hurry  no  doubt  his  name  also  was  omitted)  on 
the  death  of  Meletius  was  against  all  law.  This 
was  done  as  they  have  heard  by  Nectarius,  whose 
own  election  they  cannot  understand,  as  Maximus 
had,  in  a  council  lately  held,  appeared,  and  showed 
them  that  he  was  duly  elected  the  bishop  [what 
Church  all  this  is  about  is  not  yet  explained]. 

At  length  they  enlighten  us  by  requesting  the 
emperor  to  support  Maximus,  as  Gregory  can  have 
no  claim  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  They  say 
that  in  a  synod  [quaB  totius  orbis  episcopis  vide- 
batur  esse  praescripta],  which  seemed  to  have  been 
summoned  from  all  parts  of  the  world  [no  name, 
and  history  knows  nothing  of  it],  they  had  deter-r 
mined  that  nothing  was  to  be  rashly  done.  But 
that  the  Orientals,  having  heard  that  Maximus 
had  come  to  them  and  made  an  appeal  (which, 
they  say,  even  if  there  had  been  no  council  sum- 
moned, was  right,  and  according  to  custom;  for 
Athanasius,  and  Peter,  and  many  more  Orientals, 
had  all  done  the  like,  and  all  sought  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  Church,  of  Italy,  and  of  all  the 
West),  instead  of  waiting,  had  determined  to  fore-- 
stal  the  Western  sentence.  They  did  not,  however, 
claim   an   exclusive   right   to   determine,    but    to 
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share  in  the  decision.  [On  this  ground  some  Romish 
writers  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  letter.]  They 
affirm  that  before  the  appointment  of  a  new  bishop, 
it  should  have  been  inquired,  whether  Maximus  had 
been  rightly  deprived. 

They  are  compelled,  in  consequence  of  Necta- 
rius's  appointment,  to  decline  communion  with  the 
East.  This  is  done  in  no  spirit  of  contention; 
If  Maximus  is  not  restored  to  Constantinople,  a 
general  council  should  be  held  in  Rome  to  decide 
which  was  the  true  bishop. 

Nor  should  they,  the  Orientals,  think  it  any 
indignity  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  Roman 
bishop  and  of  the  neighbouring  and  Italian  bishops, 
who  had  so  valued  the  opinion  of  one  Western 
prelate,  Ascholius,  as  to  summon  him  from  the 
West  before  they  came  to  a  decision.  If  any 
question  was  reserved  for  the  decision  of  one  pre- 
late, how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  reserved  for 
many;  a  mysterious  speech,  which  will  be  better 
understood  in  the  next  volume. 

But  all  this  story  of  Maximus  was  a  fable  ;  and 
therefore  another  letter  is  imagined,  from,  I  sup- 
pose, this  same  council.*  This  letter  pretends  that 
they  had  received  a  reply  from  Theodosius,  pointing 
out  their  mistake  about  Maximus  and  Nectarius* 
Yet,  they  say,  they  are  not  grieved  that  they  in- 
terfered, since  it  would  have  been  wrong,  after 
what  they  had  heard,  to  have  done  otherwise. 
They  had  been  often  rebuked  for  seeming  too  muck 

•  Epist.  14. 
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to  neglect  Oriental  matters.  [How  very  droll !} 
They  thought  that  they  ought  to  undertake  the 
trouble,  not  for  Italy  (they  did  not  seek  their  own, 
but  others'  welfare),  nor  for  Gaul,  nor  Africa,  but 
to  compose  Oriental  disturbances. 

Such  is  the  subst<ance  of  these  two  letters,  which 
are  written  from  a  council  summoned  no  one  knows 
when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  even  where  it  was  held, 
and  yet  it  must  Iiave  sat  for  several  months.  The 
same  pen  wrote  these  two  letters  that  wrote  those 
from  the  imaginary  Council  of  Aquileia.  Their 
object  is  clear. 

My  belief  is,  that  the  story  of  Maximus  and 
much  of  that  of  Gregory,  and  his  abode  at  Con- 
stantinople,  are  fables  invented  to  show  Roman 
interference  in  that  city. 

§  7.    Roman  Council. 

In  the  following  year,  according  to  Theodoret*, 
the  Orientals  again  came  to  Con3tantinople.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  were  assembled  by  any  im- 
perial rescript ;  and,  perhaps,  the  whole  may  be  an 
invention  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  Roman 
council  reviewing  the  acts  of  the  Oriental  Council 
at  Constantinople. 

When  they  had  arrived,  they  found  a  letter 
waiting  for  them  from  a  Western  synod,  desiring 
them  to  set  out  instantly  for  Rome  to  attend  a 
council,  which  was  already  summoned.  Of  course 
they  are  not  alleged  to  have  gone.     Such  a  state- 

♦  Theod.  Hist.  EccL  v.  8,  9. 
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mcnt  might  have  been  attended  with  difficulties. 
A  letter,  however,  declining  attendance,  had  no 
difficulties.  This  was  composed,  and  has  been 
inserted  by  Theodoret  in  his  collection  of  curior 
sities.  Nothing  perhaps,  except  their  presence, 
could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Western 
bishops.  They  are  grateful,  they  say,  for  the  in- 
vitation, for  treating  them  as  members  of  their 
body,  and  summoning  them  by  an  imperial  letter. 
They  would  all  have  been  glad  to  have  appeared 
in  person.  "  Oh,"  say  they,  "that  we  had  wings 
like  doves ;  for  then  would  we  fly  to  you,  and  b^ 
at  rest."  It  was  what  they  felt  would  be  desirable 
and  proper ;  only,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
then  impossible,  which  they  attempt  to  explain; 
but  the  account  is  so  confused,  that  I  cannot 
unravel  it. 

They  inform  the  Western  prelates,  however, 
that  they  have  sent  legates  to  express  their  friendly 
feelings,  and  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  of  the  purity 
of  which  it  behoves  them  to  satisfy  the  Western 
prelates.  They  then  state  their  creed.  They  add, 
also,  a  "tomus,"  which  they  say  was  made  at 
Antioch*,  at  a  synod   lately  held,  and   also  the 

*  Among  the  spurious  documents  which  Holstein  found  in 
the  Vatican  are  three  fragments,  p.  169  —  177.,  apparently  of 
decrees.  At  the  end  of  the  last  of  them  is  added,  ^Explicit 
hsec  epistola  vel  ezpositio  sjnodi  Romanse  habit®  [when?] 
sub  Damaso  papa  et  transmissa  ad  Orientem  :  in  qua  omnia 
Orientalis  Eccle^ia,  facta  sjnodo  apud  Antiochiam,  consona 
fide  credentes  et  omnes  ita  consentientes,  eidem  superexpoaitn 
fidei  singuli  sua  subscriptione  confirmant 

"  Meletius  episcopus  Antiochenus  consentio  omnibus  supra- 
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Creed  of  Constantinople,  which  they  had  published 
in  the  previous  year.  They  likewise  mention  their 
consecration  of  Nectarius  and  Flavian,  which,  if 
the  letter  were  genuine,  they  would  seem  not  to 
have  previously  communicated.* 

The  allusion  to  the  spurious  Council  of  Aquileia 
shows  that  this  letter  belongs  to  that  series  of  for- 
geries which  were  invented  to  show  Roman  inters 

scripUs,  ita  credens  et  sentiens^  et  si  quia  prseter  hmc  sendt 
anathema  sit." 

Similarlj  subscribe  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Samosata;  Pelaghis 
of  Laodicea,  Zeno  of  Tyre,  Eulogius  of  Edessa,  Bematius  of 
Mallus,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 

"  Similiter  et  alii  cxlvi  Orientales  episcopi  subscripseronL" 
Does  the  reader  doubt  it?  The  man  who  wrote  it  thought  he 
ought  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  would 
believe  it.  He  therefore  added,  ''  quorum  subscriptio  in  authen- 
ticum  hodie  in  archivis  Romanae  ecclesiae  tenetur. 

Explicit  Sjnodus  Romana  et  Antiochensis. 

How  could  Hobtein  have  overlooked  the  document  contain- 
ing the  full  acts  of  the  council,  and  only  have  given  us  three 
fragments,  and  half  a  dozen  signatures?  It  must  have  been 
tied  up,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  bundle. 

A  council  of  163  bishops,  summoned  by  a  man  who  sat  on 
only  half  a  throne,  would  have  been  a  curiosity,  and  we  should 
have  had  some  information  that  might  have  been  relied  upon 
respecting  the  occupant  of  the  other  half. 

*  If  it  be  believed  that  the  second  assembling  of  the  prelates 
mentioned  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen  really  occurred  in  the  next 
year,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  prelates  were  delegates,  as  it  were, 
from  the  various  parties  and  sects,  and  not  orthodox  bishops  in 
a  council ;  and  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  synod  were 
accidental,  and  related  not  to  the  little  sect,  but  to  the  doctrinal 
divisions  in  the  East ;  and  that  it  never  could  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  any  Western  letter  that  the  bishops  were  assembled. 
Soc  Hist.  EccL  v.  10. ;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  11. 
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ference  at  this  period  in  the  affairs  of  Constantinople 
and  of  the  East,  and  to  countenance  a  notion  that 
there  had  been  a  synod  at  Rome,  to  which  the 
Orientals  had  been  summoned  by  Gratian  and  the 
Western  bishops.  But  let  the  reader  reflect  upon 
what  such  a  summons  means.  It  implies,  that 
Gratian  and  the  Western  prelates  had  the  power* 
of  reviewing  at  Rome  Oriental  proceedings  of  the 
most  important  nature,  which  had  received  the 
confirmation  of  the  Oriental  emperor.  The  highest 
point  of  folly  seems  now  to  have  been  attained. 

This  Roman  Council  is  amusingly  confirmed  by 
a  spurious  letter  of  Jerome  to  Eustochius*  on  the 
death  of  her  mother :  "  When,  on  account  of  some 
dissensions  of  the  Churches,  the  imperial  letter  had 
convened  the  bishops  of  the  East  and  West  to 
Rome,  she  saw  those  wonderful  men  and  priesta 
of  Christ,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Epi« 
phanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  which  ia 
now  called  Constantia ; "  f  nay,  in  another  letter, 
he  is  made  to  say  he  travelled  with  them  to 
Rome.  J 

Although  then  the  Oriental  prelates  did  not 
attend  the  Roman  Council,  this  letter  shows  that 
they  were  summoned,  and  also  that  they  were 
delighted  with  the  Western  notice  of  them,  and 

*  Both  the  letters  of  Jerome  to  that  young  lady  are  forgeries ; 
at  least,  for  the  sake  of  her  character,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

f  £p.  108.  6.  Epi phanius,  in  the  '*  Basilian  Letters,"  is  made 
to  be  in  communion  with  Paulinus.  In  the  pseudo  work  "  Od 
the  Heresies,**  it  is  the  same. 

X  Ad  Princip.  127.  7. 
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would  have  attended  had  they  been  able.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  bishop  could 
have  summoned  them  to  Rome,  and  reviewed 
their  proceedings,  and  that  the  Orientals  offered 
no  resistance  to  such  a  step.  To  show  this  to 
the  reader  was,  I  believe,  the  object  of  the  fabri- 
cator of  this  letter. 


§  8.     EVAGRIUS. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  after  the  death  of  Meletius, 
Flavian  was  appointed  his  successor ;  and  that  this 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Roman  and  Western 
prelates ;  that  they  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  sent 
their  synodal  letters  to  Paulinus. 

Paulinus,  however,  is  at  length  made  to  die ; 
and  another  equally  imaginary  person  takes  the 
government  of  this  little  sect-  But  it  would  not 
have  done  to  carry  on  this  farce  much  longer,  and 
so  he  dies  immediately.  A  reconciliation  takes 
place.  Rome  is  pacified.  The  bishop  graciously 
holds  out  his  hand ;  there  is  peace  at  Antioch ;  and 
the  little  sect,  after  being  for  seventy  years  (al- 
though it  never  is  made  to  do  or  say  any  thing 
itself)  the  plague  of  the  whole  earth,  is  at  length 
merged  in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  vanishes  into  its 
kindred  element — the  air. 

This  other  personage  is  called  Evagrius.  We 
know  a  little  about  him.  In  one  respect  we  know 
more  about  him  than  about  most  ecclesiastical  per- 
sonages of  antiquity.  We  know  his  family.  The 
"Chronicle"  of  Jerome  thus  records:  — 
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"  A.D.  276.  Zenobia  is  conquered  at  ImmaB,  not 
far  from  Antioch,  who,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  was  queen  of  the  East.  In  which  battle 
Duke  Pompeian,  a  Frank,  fought  boldly  against 
her ;  whose  family  to  this  day  remains  at  Antioch. 
From  this  family  my  most  dear  Evagrius  is  de* 
scended." 

In  the  next  article  but  one  an  account  is  given 
of  the  family  of  Zenobia.  Whether  that  story  is 
an  insertion  to  countenance  the  pedigree  of  Eva* 
grius,  or  the  idea  was  taken  from  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  our  old 
friend  the  interpolator  has  been  at  work  again.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  pedigree  for  an  imaginary  cha- 
racter. He  is  reported  to  have  left  Antioch  with 
Eusebius  of  VercellaB,  after  he  had  gone  away  in 
disgust  on  account  of  Lucifer's  ordination  of  Pau- 
linus.  He  is  then  described  in  the  first  letter  in 
Jerome's  works ;  a  spurious  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  a  woman  at  VercellaB  whose  neck  defied  the 
executioner:  the  sword,  the  moment  it  touched 
her  skin,  would  go  no  further.  Again  the  execu-* 
tioner  tries;  he  has  no  better  success:  again  the 
same.  He  then  takes  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
tries  to  force  it  into  her  neck,  but  in  vain ;  the  neck 
is  the  harder  of  the  two ;  the  point  is  bent  back  to 
the  handle.  Another  executioner  is  brought,  and 
with  him  a  fresh  sword.  At  the  seventh  stroke 
she  is  felled,  but  she  is  soon  well  again.  At  the 
end  of  a  lying  fabrication  of  this  nature  is  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  is 
not  a  prepossessing  introduction,  but  quite  in  cha- 
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racter ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  that,  by  his  watchful 
care,  Auxentius,  then  oppressing  Milan,  was  buried 
ahnost  before  he  was  dead.* 

He  is  next  heard  of  as  returning  from  the  West 
to  Antioch,  and  calling  on  Basil  at  Caesarea  by  the 
way,  and  bringing  him  back  a  letter  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Western  bishops,  and  taking  him  the 
form  of  one  which  they  wished  to  be  sent  to  them. 
He  then  proceeds  to  Antioch;  and  we  hear  from 
Basil  that  he  would  not  communicate  with  the 
Meletians,  as  he  had  led  Basil  to  expect.  He  is  also 
heard  of  as  the  person  "quem  optime  nosti,"  to 
whopa  Jerome  desired  Damasus  to  forward  the 
reply  to  his  simple  and  modest  request.  After 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  him  till  he  is  made  bishop 
of  Antioch.  He  is  enshrined  in  the  "  Book  on 
Ecclesiastical  Writers"  in  the  following  manner:  — 
"  Evagrius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  of  a  quick  and 
fervid  mind.  When  he  was  yet  a  presbyter,  he  read 
to  me  tracts  on  different  subjects,  which  he  has 
not  yet  published.  He  translated  also,  from  the 
Greek  of  Athanasius,  into  Latin,  the  life  of  Antony." 
The  tracts  of  course  are  lost,  but  there  is  a  trans- 
lation extant  under  his  name  of  that  offensive 
compound  of  lies,  which  the  monks  of  a  later  age 
invented  and  attributed  to  the  great  Athanasius. 

*  Epist.  I.  "  Ad  Innocent." 
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§  9.    End  of  the  Schism  of  Paulinus. 

It  remains  now  to  present  the  final  scene.  Very 
opposite  representations  of  it  are  given. 

One  story  is,  that  on  the  death  of  Evagrius,  of 
whose  episcopate,  as  well  as  of  Paulinus's,  no  act  is 
known,  Flavian  is  said  to  have  turned  every  stone  to 
prevent  his  having  a  successor.  He  first  appeased 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  for  he  was  also 
a  Paulinian,  and  through  his  intervention  reached 
Damasus.*  But  Damasus  was  dead  and  buried 
before  Theophilus  was  made  bishop,  or  Paulinus 
is  said  to  have  died ;  therefore  that  story  will 
not  do. 

Let  us  try  another :  — 

It  is  that  Chrysostom,  seeing  that,  on  account 
of  Paulinus,  the  Western  and  Alexandrian  bishops 
were  divided  from  the  Orientals,  prevailed  with 
Theophilus  to  interpose  with  the  Roman  prelate, 
Sozomen  was  too  prudent  to  give  his  name.  But 
this  story  will  not  do.  Paulinus  had  been  cleared 
ofi^  the  stage  a  long  time,  and  so  had  his  successor.f 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  said  by  Theodoret,  who 
had  been  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  not  very  long 
after  these  occurrences.  There  we  might  feel  sure 
of  the  truth. 

His  account  is  far  more  lucid  than  the  others. 
At  last  there  is  an  act  told  us  of  Paulinus  ^ ;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  should  have  stained  a 

* 

*  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  15.  f  ^zom. 

X  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  23. 
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life  of  unsullied  orthodoxy  by  such  a  defiance  of 
the  canons.  What  would  have  happened  to  him 
if  Cyprian  had  met  with  him  ?  Only  think  of 
his  treatment  of  Geminius  Victor!  Paulinus  by 
himself  ordained  Evagrius,  contrary  to  all  the 
canons  on  such  subjects.  Still,  for  all  that,  such  a 
hold  had  the  little  sect  on  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  Alexandria,  that  their  bishops  preferred  Eva- 
grius's  most  uncanonical  ordination  to  the  most 
orderly  one  of  Flavian.  They  not  only  gave  him 
their  communion,  but  they  sought  to  irritate  the 
mind  of  the  emperor  against  Flavian.  At  length 
the  emperor  sent  for  the  latter  to  Constantinople, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  to  Rome.  But  Flavian 
replied,  it  was  winter ;  he  would  wait  till  spring, 
and  then  he  would  go.  He  returned  to  Antioch  ; 
he  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  gone  to  Rome, 
even  in  the  spring.  Having  broken  his  promise 
once,  he  had  no  doubt  lost  all  sense  of  shame.  In 
the  mean  time,  several  bishops  of  Rome,  namely, 
Damasus,  Siricius,  Anastasius,  rather  sharply  ad- 
dressed the  pious  emperor;  and  he  again  summoned 
Flavian  to  Constantinople,  and  told  him  to  take 
ship  for  Rome.  Flavian's  reply  so  pleased  the 
emperor  that   he   ordered   him   to   return   home. 

"  A  long  time  after  this,  when  Theodosius  " 

Who  ?  Theodosius  ?  He  was  dead  and  buried 
years  before  Anastasius  mounted  the  Roman  chair, 
and  so  this  story  will  not  do. 

I  have  to  apologise  to  the  reader  for  making  ' 
him  wade  through  all  this  mass  of  fabrications ; 
but  the  truth  which  we  get  at  the  close  is  worth  all 


^ 
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the  trouble.  The  story  of  Paulinus  and  Vitalis,  in 
other  words  Roman  interference  in  the  East,  is 
shown  to  be  an  entire  fable  throughout;  no 
portion  of  it  will  bear  our  investigation. 

I  shall  conclude  by  stating,  that,  among  the  ser- 
mons  attributed  to  Chrysostom,  are  two  in  praise 
of  Eustathius  and  Meletius,  bishops  of  Antioch, 
of  which  Church  he  was  at  that  time  a  presbyter. 
If  I  were  satisfied  that  these  were  the  genuine 
productions  of  Chrysostom,  they  would  very  con- 
clusively confirm  my  belief  that  Paulinus  and 
Vitalis  are  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain.  Their 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  sermon  on  Eustathius,  he  says 
that  he,  previous  to  his  exile,  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  attend  to  the  Lord's  flock  at  Antioch.  This  ex- 
hortation, Chrysostom  adds,  he  [pointing  to  Flavian, 
the  then  bishop]  heard  and  obeyed.  When  the 
Arians  entered  the  fold,  he  never  left  the  sheep. 
And  although  he  had  not  then  ascended  the  throne, 
he  cared  nothing  about  that :  the  honours  he  left 
to  others ;  the  toils  he  underwent  himself:  he  pre- 
served the  sheep  from  the  teeth  of  the  spoilers. 
''  He  never  ceased  these  labours  until  the  Almighty 
had  prepared  the  blessed  Meletius  to  receive  the 
whole  mass  (^6pa[jtxi).  He  sowed;  Meletius  (when 
he  had  come)  reaped." 

A  more  conclusive  rejection  of  a  fable  not  at 
that  time  known  could  hardly  be  imagined  ;  and  if 
Chrysostom  be  the  writer,  it  is  complete.     At  any 

♦  ChrysoBt  Oper.  ii.  609,  610. 
G  0 
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rate,  it  is  an  Oriental  and  early  composition,  and 
probably  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 
No  trace  of  Paulinus,  or  of  any  little  sect  of  the 
followers  of  Eustathius,  had  been  heard  of  by  the 
writer.  Flavian,  obeying  Eustathius's  injunction, 
had  preserved  the  flock  until  Meletius  had  arrived. 
The  name  of  Paulinus  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
Chrysostom's  works.  In  a  "  Homily  de  Anathe- 
mate*,"  there  is  a  mention  of  a  Paulianus,  together 
with  Apollinaris  ;  but  there  is  really  no  proof  that 
our  Paulinus  (indeed  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be),  was  the  person  intended.  Moreover, 
the  Homily  is  admitted,  even  by  the  editor,  Mont- 
faucon,  to  contain  portions  unlike  the  style  of 
Chrysostom.  This  Homily,  therefore,  had  it  been 
clear,  could  not  have  been  adduced  as  a  testimony 
to  prove  a  controverted  point. 


No.  XII.    LETTERS  OF  BASIL,  BISHOP  OF 
C.ESAREA  IN  CAPPADOCIA. 

Among  the  letters  attributed  to  Basil,  bishop  of 
Caosarea  in  Cappadocia,  are  several  written  to 
Athanasius,  one  also  to  Damasus  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  sevcnil  to  the  Western  bishops,  and  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul.     They  presuppose  that 

♦  Chrysost.  Op.  i.  694. 
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Basil,  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
many  evils  afflicting  the  Oriental  Churches,  had 
thought  of  applying  to  the  Western  bishops  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
Macedonian  bishops  over  again. 

These  letters  I  have  presented  to  the  reader  at 
full  length  ;  I  call  upon  him  to  reject  them,  partly 
on  the  ground  of  their  unreal  and  unnatural  cha- 
racter, partly  from  their  connexion  with  the  other 
forgeries,  and  partly  from  the  language  of  prostra- 
tion put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Oriental  prelates ; 
incredible  under  any  circumstances, — most  suspi- 
cious after  the  many  forged  specimens  of  it  which 
have  passed  under  our  review ;  but  more  especially 
impossible  under  the  insulting  treatment  which  the 
Orientals  are  alleged  to  have  received.  If  I  have 
satisfied  the  reader  that  the  story  of  Paulinus  and 
Vitalis  is  a  manifest  fable,  with  a  very  obvious 
meaning,  he  will  not  require  any  argument  from 
me  to  point  out  to  him  that  these  letters,  containing 
the  same  fable  with  the  same  meaning,  fall  along 
with  them,  and  are  equally  fabulous  with  the  stories 
with  which  they  are  connected.  He  will  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Basil's  letters  contain  forgeries  ;  he 
will  now  only  have  to  believe  that  they  contain 
more.  And  certainly  anything  more  unnatural 
can  hardly  be  imagined  in  spite  of  their  seeming 
piety,  which,  however,  is  only  profaneness  when 
used,  as  it  is  here,  to  insinuate  falsehood.  Their 
unmistakeable  object  is  to  represent  the  Oriental 
Churches  as  under  the  feet  of  the  Western  prelates. 
The  Roman  bishop  appears  as  the  arbiter  of  the 

G  o  2 
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East.  The  pivot,  if  I  may  so  speak,  round  which 
the  whole  story  turns  is  the  little  sect  at  Antioch. 
The  story  is  cleverly  managed.  Basil  is  represented 
as  supporting  Meletius  against  Paulinus,  while  the 
Roman  Church  is  supporting  Paulinus. 

I  should  be  glad  if  the  reader  would  first  peruse 
all  the  letters,  one  after  the  other,  and  ask  himself 
if  it  can  be  possible  that  such  dreamy  unreal  letters, 
without  a  clear  fact  in  them,  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  written  by  the  parties 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  rather  by  Basil ;  for  he 
is  the  only  Avriter.  Athanasius  never  replies,  nei- 
ther do  the  Western  or  Roman  prelates.  A  ne- 
gociation  is  supposed  to  be  going  on ;  but  only  one 
partjr's  proceedings  are  seen,  and  it  ends  in  nothing. 
All  continues  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  been  done, 
—  as  if  there  had  been  no  letter,  nor  any  negotia- 
tions, nor  synods.  The  reader  must  always  bear  in 
mind,  throughout  these  letters,  that  the  fable  is  an 
addition,  which  he  can  hang  on  or  take  off  just  as 
he  likes,  and  the  broad  facts  of  history,  as  derived 
from  other  sources,  remain  the  same.  And  if  these 
letters  of  Basil  had  been  shown  a  century  after- 
wards to  any  Oriental,  he  could  not  have  pointed 
out  any  facts  to  contradict  them,  as  there  are  no 
facts  depending  upon  them  that  could  be  contra- 
dicted. Meletius  is  never  really  disturbed.  As 
respects  the  universal  Church  he  is  the  only  and 
the  undisputed  bishop :  Paulinus  never  appears. 

The  first  letter*  I  insert  is  from  Basil  to  Atha- 

♦  Epist,  66,  67. 
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nasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.     It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  a.  d.  371. 

"  I  believe  that,  whenever  you  are  comparing  the 
present  with  the  former  state  of  the  Churches,  and  con- 
sidering how  they  are  altered,  and  that,  if  matters  proceed 
in  the  same  downward  course,  the  change  must  soon  be 
total,  no  one  grieves  so  much  over  their  present  condition, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  confusion,  as  yourself. 

'^  I  have  often,  when  alone,  imagined,  if  the  deterioration 
seems  so  pitiable  to  me,  how  distressing  must  be  your 
feelings,  who  have  experienced  the  Churches'  ancient 
soundness  and  concord  in  the  faith.  As  the  excess  of 
grief  is  yours,  so  have  I  concluded  that  the  Churches 
would,  in  a  large  degree,  partake  of  your  anxious  care. 

'^  It  has  long  been  my  humble  opinion,  that  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  our  churches  can  be  assisted,and  that  is,  by 
a  sympathy  towards  us  on  the  part  of  the  Western  bishops. 
If  they  would  exhibit  towards  us  the  same  energy  which,  in 
one  or  two  cases  of  detected  heresy,  they  have  exhibited 
in  the  West,  help,  I  think,  would  soon  be  given  to  our 
common  cause.  The  Oriental  prelates  would  pay  respect 
to  the  authority  of  numbers,  and  the  people  everywhere 
would  follow  them  without  hesitation.  But  who  is  so  able 
to  eifect  this  great  object  as  yourself;  who  so  quick  to  see 
what  is  wanted,  and,  when  seen,  so  skilful  to  do  it  ?  Who 
sympathises  so  much  with  the  sufferings  of  the  brethren  ? 
and  who  is  so  much  reverenced  in  the  West  as  you  are. 
Leave  some  remembrance  to  mankind,  O  venerated 
father,  worthy  of  yourself.  Crown  all  those  thousand 
labours  you  have  undertaken  for  the  faith  with  this  one 
work.  Send  some  members  of  your  holy  Church,  sound 
and  able  men,  to  the  Western  bishops.  Tell  them  our 
sufferings,  suggest  some  mode  of  assistance.  Be  a  Samuel 
to  the  Churches.  Sympathise  with  the  afflicted  people. 
Send  up  prayers  of  peace.     Ask  of  the  Lord  to  send 
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some  peaceful  token.  I  know  the  impotency  of  a  letter  to 
urge  80  great  a  work ;  but  you  do  not  need  exhortation, 
no  more  than  the  most  courageous  combatants  the  shouts 
of  children ;  neither  are  we  teaching  an  ignorant  person^ 
but  encouraging  one  ready  for  the  attack. 

'^  To  manage  the  other  affairs  of  the  East,  there  will  need 
further  assistance,  and  we  must  await  the  Western  bishops. 
The  good  order  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  clearly  depends 
upon  you.  Some  you  will  have  to  manage,  others  to 
repress ;  and,  by  promoting  concord  among  its  members, 
you  will  give  strength  to  the  Church.  Like  the  most 
skilful  surgeons,  you  must,  I  need  not  tell  you,  attend 
first  to  the  most  vital  part ;  and  what  more  vital  part  is 
there  of  the  Churches  throughout  the  world  than  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  which,  if  it  could  be  again  united, 
would,  like  a  renovated  head,  restore  health  to  the  whole 
body.  In  truth,  the  sickness  of  that  city  requires  all 
your  wisdom  and  evangelical  sympathy.  Not  only  is  it 
torn  by  heretics,  but  also  by  those  who  profess  the  same 
opinions.  To  unite  these  parties,  and  reproduce  the  har- 
mony of  one  body,  is  the  work  of  Him  alone  who  bestows 
on  the  dry  bones  nerves  and  flesh  by  His  own  inexpressible 
power.  But  the  Lord  performs  His  great  work  by  fitting 
instruments.  In  this  respect,  also,  we  trust  that  His  great 
work  will  become  you,  and  that  you  will  compose  the  con- 
fusion of  the  people,  put  down  the  divided  leaderships, 
submit  all  parties  to  each  other  in  love,  and  restore  the 
ancient  authority  to  the  Church." 

The  next  *  is  a  sort  of  postscript  to  the  former 
letter  : 

"  I  had  thought  that  the  statement  in  my  former  letter, 
of  the  necessity  there  was  that  the  orthodox  members  of 
the  Church  of  Antioch  should  be  united,  would  sufiSciently 
point  out  to  you  that  its  divided  parts  should   acknow- 
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ledge  Meletius  as  their  bishop.  But  since  Dorotheus  has 
thought  a  more  clear  statement  advisable^  I  very  emphati- 
cally declare  to  you^  that  it  is  the  desire  of  all  the  East,  as 
well  as  mine,  who  am  entirely  in  communion  with  Mele- 
tius,  to  see  him  presiding  over  that  Church.  His  creed 
cannot  be  found  fault  with ;  his  life  admits  of  no  compari- 
son with  the  others,  and,  besides,  he  is  the  head  of  the 
whole  Church,  while  they  are  but  sects ;  so  that,  on  all 
accounts,  it  is  necessary,  as  well  as  advisable,  that  the 
others  should  be  joined  to  him,  as  the  lesser  streams  to  the 
larger  rivers.  With  respect  to  them  there  must  be  some 
arrangement  honourable,  yet  conferring  peace  on  the 
Church,  and  suitable  to  your  well-known  prudence  and 
zeal.  Besides,  it  will  not  have  escaped  your  observation, 
that  this  arrangement  is  agreeable  to  your  friends  in  the 
West,  as  the  letters  which  Sylvanus  has  brought  testify." 

The  next*  is  between  the  same  parties  (Basil  to 
Athanasius),  and  in  the  same  year,  a.d.  371. 

"  The  good  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  of  you, 
time,  as  it  advances,  is  continually  strengthening,  or  rather 
I  may  say,  it  is  increased  the  more  I  know  of  you. 
The  most  part  of  men  are  satisfied  with  attending  to  what 
immediately  concerns  them ;  but  your  care,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  church  specially  conunitted  to  you, 
extends  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Lord.  You  omit  no 
opportunity,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  or  by 
your  legates  sent  everywhere,  of  furnishing  the  best 
counsel  and  advice.  I  have  lately  welcomed,  with  the 
greatest  joy,  Peter,  one  of  your  clerks,  approving  most 
highly  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  which  your  letter  made 
known  to  me,  —  viz.,  to  bring  together  the  parties  at  differ- 
ence, and  to  unite  those  torn  asunder;  and,  as  I  would 
wish  to  give  some  aid  to  this  good  work,  I  have  thought 
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that  I  should  contribute  a  moet  fitting  commencement  if 
I  were  to  approach  you  as  the  head  of  every  thing,  and 
make  you  the  confident  and  leader  of  the  enterprize.     For 
this  purpose,  I  have  sent  to  you  Dorotheus,  a  deacon  of 
the  Church  imder  the  venerable  bishop  Meletius,  a  man  of 
a  fervent  zeal  for  the  fiiith,  and  desm>us  to  behold  the 
peace  of  the  Churches ;  that,  following  your  directions, 
which,  from  your  years  and  your  experience,  and  your 
being  blessed  above  all  other  men  with  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  I  am  sure  will  be  the  moet  prudent  to  adopt,  he 
may  undertake  his  mission.     I  beg  of  you  to  receive  him 
kindly,  to  strengthen  him  with  your  prayers,  to  provide 
him  with  letters,  or  rather,  having  joined  with  him  some 
of  your  able  clergy,  to  send  him  on  his  journey. 

"  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  write  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  ask  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  East ;  and  I 
have  suggested  to  him,  that  (since,  owing  to  circumstances, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  from  a  Western  synod  an  authority 
for  a  mission  into  the  East),  he  should  take  the  responsi- 
bility upon  himself,  and  having  selected  persons  able  to 
undertake  the  journey,  and,  from  their  gentleness  and 
firmness,  adapted  to  counsel  and  admonish  the  wayward, 
and,  in  general,  prudent  and  skilful  in  discourse;  and 
having  along  with  them  what  took  place  after  [the  Council 
of]  Rimini  annulling  its  acts,  which  were  the  eifect  of  com- 
pulsion, should  send  them  quietly  by  sea,  so  that  they 
might  arrive  in  the  East  unknown  to  the  enemies  of  peace 

'^  It  is  desired,  also,  by  some  Oriental  bishops,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  properly,  that  the  West  should  formally  con- 
demn the  heresy  of  Marcellus  as  injurious,  and  opposed  to 
a  sound  faith.  In  all  the  letters  which  they  have  written 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  end  to  their  anathemas 
against  Arius ;  but  they  never  seem  to  attach  any  blame 
to  Marcellus,  the  utterer  of  a  diametrically  opposite  heresy, 
impiously  denying  the  existence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Only 
Begotten,  and  perversely  interpreting  the  expression  '  The 
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Word.'  He  grants  that  the  Only  Begotten  is  called  the 
Word,  haying  gone  forth  temporarily  for  a  purpose,  and  hav- 
ing returned  from  whence  he  proceeded,  but  denies  that  he 
had  any  existence  before  his  procession,  and  after  his  re- 
turn. There  are  full  proofs  that  these  were  his  doctrines,  in 
his  writings  which  we  possess;  and  yet  Western  bishops  have 
nowhere  condemned  him,  which  they  ought  the  more  es- 
pecially to  do,  since,  from  their  having  originally,  through 
an  ignorance  of  the  truth,  received  him  into  their  com- 
munion, their  conduct  has  met  with  disapprobation.  The 
present  state  of  affairs  clearly  requires  a  mention  of  him, 
to  prevent  those  who  decline  union  from  having  any  pre- 
text for  their  conduct.  The  sound  in  the  faith  will  join 
you,  and  those  who  are  not  so,  will  be  made  manifest ;  so 
that  hereafter  we  shall  know  those  of  the  same  mind,  and 
we  shall  have  no  longer,  as  in  a  nocturnal  combat,  no 
distinction  between  friends  and  foes. 

"  I  particularly  recommend  that  Dorotheus  be  sent  by 
the  first  vessel ;  that,  at  any  rate,  the  next  year  we  may 
obtain  some  of  the  good  results  we  hope  for.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  before  I  mention  it,  have  felt  the  necessity  there 
is  that  they  who  come,  if  God  so  wills,  should  not  create 
or  support  schisms  in  the  Churches,  but  should  in  every 
way  unite  those  of  the  same  opinions,  even  should  they 
find  any  having  private  grounds  of  quarrel  with  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  sound  laity,  under  their  several 
leaders,  may  not  be  divided  into  many  parts.  Peace 
should  be  the  first  object,  and,  above  everything,  the  peace 
of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of 
weakness,  through  the  divisions  of  its  orthodox  members. 
But  of  all  these  things  you  will  hereafter  have  a  care, 
when,  as  I  hope,  through  the  help  of  God,  you  will  have 
the  arrangement  of  the  Churches  in  your  hands." 

The  next*  is  from  Basil  to  Damasus,  bishop  of 
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Rome,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  371,  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  immediately 
preceding : — 

^'To  restore  the  neglected  usages  of  an  ancient  af- 
fection, and  to  revive  the  peace — the  heavenly  and  salntaiy 
gift  of  Christ — which  once  existed  between  our  fathers, 
and  which  is  faded  by  time,  is  necessary  and  useful  to  us  ; 
and  will,  I  feel  assured,  be  agreeable  to  you.  Since  no- 
thing can  be  more  delightful  than  to  behold  those  persons 
who  are  living  in  countries  so  far  apart  as  we  are,  united 
through  the  power  of  love  into  one  body  in  Christ.  Al- 
most the  whole  East,  most  venerable  father  (and  by  the 
term  East  I  mean  the  countries  from  Illyria  to  Egypt),  is 
agitated  by  a  fearful  storm.  The  heresy  sown  long  ago 
by  that  enemy  of  the  truth,  Arius,  is  now  most  openly 
appearing,  and  is  producing  poisonous  fruit,  and  prevailing 
in  every  diocese.  The  Churches,  on  false  and  calumnious 
charges,  are  deprived  of  the  orthodox  prelates,  and  are 
consigned  to  the  tyranny  of  heretics.  The  removal  of 
these  evils  we  look  for  only  from  your  merciful  inter- 
ference. Your  singular  love,  in  times  past,  has  encouraged 
us.  For  a  short  time  we  were  strengthened  by  a  cheering 
report  that  you  were  about  to  pay  some  attention  to  us. 
But,  having  been  disappointed  of  our  expectation,  without 
further  delay  we  approach  you  by  letter,  exhorting  you  to 
come  to  our  aid,  by  sending  some  of  our  brethren  not  only 
to  unite  those  who  are  separated,  and  restore  the  Churches 
of  God  to  mutual  love,  but  also  to  make  the  authors  of 
confusion  more  visible  to  yourselves,  that  you  may  in 
future  see  more  clearly  with  whom  you  ought  to  hold 
communion. 

"  In  making  this  request  we  ask  nothing  new,  but  what 
has  been  the  custom  with  good  men  of  former  days,  and 
particularly  with  your  Church.  It  is  known  among  us, 
as  well  by  tradition  as  by  letters  still  extant,  that  the 
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most  excellent  prelate  Dionysius,  diatinguished  by  his 
orthodoxy  and  other  virtues,  showed  a  most  kindly  regard 
to  us,  and  sent  letters  to  our  Church  of  Ceesarea,  and  also 
persons  to  redeem  the  brethren  from  captivity.  Our 
affairs  are  now  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  then,  and 
we  need  every  attention.  It  is  not  the  overthrow  of 
earthly  buildings,  but  the  captivity  of  Churches,  that  we 
now  lament.  It  is  not  a  slavery  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
soul,  which  we  daily  see  brought  to  pass  by  the  champions 
of  heresy.  So  that,  except  you  shortly  come  to  our  aid, 
you  will  find  no  one  to  whom  you  can  stretch  out  your 
hand,  as  heresy  will  be  triumphant.'^ 

The  next*  is  a  letter  from  Basil  to  the  Western 
bishops,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  next  year,  a.d.  372,  after  the  return  of  Doro- 
theus  and  the  arrival  of  Sabinus : — 

^*  To  the  Most  Holy  Brothers  and  Bishops  in  the 
West 

*^  The  good  God,  who  always  mingles  consolation  with 
affliction,  has  granted  to  us  in  our  many  sorrows  to  receive 
some  little  relief  from  yoiu*  letters,  which  our  most  re- 
verend father  Athanasius  has  forwarded  to  us,  showing 
the  purity  of  your  faith,  and  your  union,  and  that  you  are 
pastors,  following  the  steps  of  the  Fathers,  and  are  feeding 
the  people  of  the  Lord  with  knowledge.  This  intelligence 
has  so  cheered  us  as  to  remove  our  depression  and  to  create 
a  passing  smile  on  our  souls.  The  Lord  has  increased  our 
comfort  by  the  presence  of  our  most  religious  son  and 
brother  deacon  Sabinus,  who  has  refreshed  us  by  accu- 
rately stating  what  is  passing  among  you.  Moreover,  of 
our  affairs,  as  he  has  practically  become  acquainted  with 
them,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  first  of  all  you  may 
strive  with  us  in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  and  then  that  you 
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may  not  refuse  to  idd  afflicted  Churches  to  the  utmost  a£ 
your  power.  Here,  moet  honoured  brethren,  eyery  thing 
is  failing;  the  Church  is  yielding  before  the  continaed 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  like  a  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea  agitated  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  waves ;  except 
some  help  shall  quickly  come  from  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord.  As,  therefore,  we  r^ard  your  union  as  a  good 
belonging  to  us,  we  exhort  you  to  feel  an  interest  in  our 
disunion,  and  not  because  we  are  in  a  different  country  to 
separate  us  from  you ;  but  as  we  are  one  in  the  communion 
of  the  Spirit,  so  receive  us  into  the  agreement  of  one 
body. 

"  Known  are  our  woes,  even  if  we  were  silent.  They 
have  gone  into  all  the  world.  The  doctrines  of  the  Fathers 
arc  contemned  ;  the  apostolic  traditions  are  despised ;  the 
inventions  of  innovators  prevail.  They  are  inventors  of 
words  and  not  theologians.  The  wisdom  of  this  world 
rules,  expelling  the  boasting  in  the  cross ;  the  shepherds 
arc  driven  away ;  cruel  wolves  are  introduced  tearing  the 
flock  of  Christ.  The  Churches  are  destitute  of  wor- 
shippers ;  the  wilderness  is  full  of  mourners.  The  older 
among  us  weep,  comparing  what  is  now  seen  with  what 
once  was  seen ;  the  young  are  more  the  objects  of  pity, 
not  knowing  of  what  they  have  been  deprived.  Such 
things  arc  sufficient  to  incline  those  who  are  taught  the 
love  of  Christ  to  feel  commiseration.  If  this  description, 
however,  be  compared  with  the  truth,  it  will  be  found 
understated.  If  there  be  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  com- 
munion of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  of  mercy,  be  you 
moved  to  our  relief.  Have  a  pious  zeal ;  snatch  us  from 
this  tempest.  Let  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  be 
Bi)okcn  among  us,  —  viz.  that  which  destroys  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  builds  up  the  Churches  by  its  saving  truth,  in 
which  the  Son  is  confessed  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  numbered  along  with  them 
and  equally  worshipped.    Seek  that  the  freedom  which  the 
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Lord  gave  for  the  truth,  and  the  boasting  in  the  confession 
of  the  divine  and  saving  Trinity,  may  be  granted  us  through 
your  prayers  and  energy.  The  above-named  deacon  will 
tell  you  every  particular.  We  have  agreed  to  all  that  has 
been  canonically  decreed  by  your  reverence,  approving  of 
your  apostolic  zeal  for  orthodoxy." 

The  next  *  is  from  the  Oriental  prelates  to  the 
bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  written  at  the  same 
time  as  the  one  immediately  preceding,  a.d.  372. 

"  To  the  most  religious  and  holy  brethren,  our  fellow 
ministers  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  who  are  bishops  of  the  same 
mind  with  us, — Meletius,  Eusebius,  Basil,  Bassus,  Gregory, 
Pelagius,  Paul,  Anthimus,  Theodotus,  Bithus,  Abraamius, 
Jovinus,  Zenon,  Theodoret,  Marcian,  Barachus,  Abra- 
amius, Libanius,  Malassius,  Joseph,  Boethus,  Jatrius, 
Theodotus,  Eustathius,  Barsumas,  John,  Chosroes,  Jo- 
sakes,  Narses,  Mares,  Gregory,  Daphnus,  —  health  in  the 
Lord.  Sighs  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  often  produce 
relief  to  the  pained  spirit,  and  the  dropt  tear  greatly  dis- 
perses affliction.  But  the  confiding  of  our  sufferings  to 
your  love  does  not  relieve  us  only  like  a  sigh  or  a  tear ; 
but  we  entertain  a  good  hope  that  by  our  representations 
we  shall  rouse  you  to  afford  that  help  which,  for  some 
time  past,  we  have  been  expecting  would  arise  from  you 
to  the  Oriental  Churches.  We  have  not  yet  obtained  it. 
He  who,  in  wisdom,  guides  all  our  affairs  according  to  His 
inscrutable  justice  still  allows  us  for  a  longer  time  to  be 
trampled  on  in  these  trials.  Indeed,  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  our  state.  Most  honoured  prelates,  its  sound  has  gone 
forth  into  all  lands;  nor  do  we  think  you  indifferent  to 
your  brethren  in  the  faith,  for  you  are  disciples  of  the 
Apostle  who  taught  that  love  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
But^  as  we  have  said,  the  just  judgment  of  God  has  re- 
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strained  jour  eagerness,  arranging  that  the  decreed  poa- 
ishment  dae  to  our  sins  should  be  fulfilled.  But  noir  we 
exhort  jou,  bj  jour  zeal  for  the  truth  and  jour  sjmpathj^ 
to  arise,  as  soon  as  jou  diall  have  kamt  everj  thii^  (even 
what  before  now  has  escaped  jour  ear)  from  our  rererend 
brother  and  fellow  deacon,  Sabinus,  who  will  be  aUe  to 
tell  JOU  what  is  omitted  in  this  letter.  We  exhort  jou, 
through  him,  to  put  on  bowels  of  mercj,  to  cast  awaj 
from  jou  all  sluggishness,  and  to  undertake  this  labour  of 
love ;  and  neither  let  the  length  of  the  waj,  nor  idleneas 
at  home,  nor  let  anj  human  feelings  be  taken  into  ac- 
count 

^*  For  the  danger  is  not  concerning  one  Church ;  neither 
two  nor  three  have  fallen  in  this  fearful  storm.     £yen 
from  the  bounds  of  lUjria  to  the  Thebais,  this  evil  is  ex- 
tending itself.     Its  wicked  seeds  haying  been  formerly 
scattered  bj  the  infamous  Arius,  and  since  then  deeply 
rooted  bj  manj  who  have  lived  in  the  intervening  tim^ 
and  who  bad   adopted  this  impietj,  have  now  brought 
forth  poisonous  fruit.     The  doctrines  of  pietj  are  turned 
upside  down :  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  in  confusion. 
The  ambition  of  men  who  fear  not  God  leaps  into  places 
of  authoritj,  and  such  distinctions  are  openlj  the  reward 
of  impietj.     So  that  the  more  a  person  is  a  blasphemer, 
the  more  fit  is  he  regarded  to  be  a  bishop  of  the  people. 
Priestlj  reverence  is  gone.     Thej  who  ruled  with  know- 
ledge the  flocks  of  the  Lord  are  passed  awaj.     Ambitious 
men  are  continuallj  spending  the  propertj  of  the  poor  on 
their  own  enjojment,  or  in  gifts :  anj  accurate  attention 
to  the  canons  is  gone.     There  is  a  large  permission  to  sin. 
Thej  who  have  reached  office  bj  human  means,  repay  it 
bj  giving  indulgence  to  sin.     There  is  no  just  judgment. 
Everj  one  walks  after  the  waj  of  his  own  heart.    Wicked- 
ness has  no  bounds ;  the  people  have  no  warning  instruc- 
tion given  to  them ;  the  leaders  have  no  power  of  speaking; 
thej  are  the  slaves  of  their  patrons,  having  received  their 
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office  through  men.  Already  the  vindieation  of  orthodoxy 
is  a  pretext  of  some  for  a  fraternal  war ;  and,  hiding  their 
private  enmity,  they  pretend  to  be  enemies  on  account  of 
the  faith.  Some,  to  evade  examination  of  most  disgraceful 
crimes,  encourage  these  proceedings  of  the  people  towards 
each  other,  that  they  may  conceal  their  own  misconduct  in 
the  general  calamity.  Therefore  there  is  a  war  without 
a  truce.  The  workers  of  iniquity  dread  a  common  peace, 
lest  it  might  be  used  for  the  discovery  of  their  hidden 
shame.  The  unbelievers  laugh  at  this;  the  vacillating 
are  shaken.  Faith  is  ambiguous ;  ignorance  is  poured 
down  on  the  mind  through  the  corruptions  of  the  word 
imitating  the  truth.  The  mouths  of  the  pious  are  silent. 
Every  blaspheming  tongue  is  let  loose.  Holy  things  are 
desecrated.  The  sound  laity  fly  the  Churches  as  schools 
of  impiety.  They  raise  their  hands  in  the  wilderness  with 
sighs  and  tears  to  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  You 
even  have  heard  what  is  occurring  in  the  cities,  the  lidty 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  with  the  old  men  them- 
selves, issuing  from  the  cities,  pray  in  the  open  air,  bearing 
all  this  exposure  to  the  elements  with  patience,  awaiting 
refreshment  from  the  Lord. 

<^  ^Vhat  lamentation,  what  fountains  of  tears,  are  equid 
to  these  calamities ! 

*^  While  there  arc  yet  some  Churches  seeming  to  stand, 
while  there  is  yet  some  vestige  of  the  ancient  state  of 
things,  before  a  complete  shipwreck  takes  place,  hasten  to 
us.  Hasten  now,  we  beseech  you  ;  hold  out  your  hand  to 
those  who  are  on  their  knees;  rouse  your  fraternal  feelings; 
pour  forth  tears  of  sympathy ;  do  not  overlook  one-half  of 
the  inhabited  world  swallowed  up  by  error,  nor  permit  the 
faith  to  be  extinguished  in  those  countries  in  which  it  first 
shone  forth.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  suggest  to  you 
how  to  act.  What  is  wanted  is  speed  and  the  presence  of 
many  brethren,  that  those  who  come  may  be  a  synod,  and 
that,  not  only  from  the  gravity  of  those  who  send  them. 
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but  also  from  their  own  number^  they  may  have  sufEcient 
authority  to  promote  the  work  of  restoration.     They  must 
be  those  who  will  restore  the   Nicene  Greedy  proscribe 
heresy,  and  speak  words  of  peace  to  the  Churches^  and 
unite  those  who  are  of  the  same  opinion.     This,  indeed,  is 
the  most  piteous  circumstance  of  all,  that  that  portion  of 
the  Church  which  seems  sound  is  divided.     We  resemble 
the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Vespasian.     They  had  not  only 
enemies  without,  but  also  enemies  within  the  walls :  so  are 
we  situated.     Beside  the  open  war  with  the  heretics,  there 
is  another  among  the  orthodox,  which  has  reduced  the 
Church  to  the  extreme  of  weakness.     It  is  on  this  accoant 
that  we  especially  claim  your  aid,  that  those  who  confess 
the  apostolical  faith,  having  composed  their  schism,  may, 
in  future,  be  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  Church; 
that  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  perfect,  restored  in  its 
integrity  in  all  its  members ;  and  that  we  may  not  only 
bless  the  good  we  see  in  others,  but  also  behold  our  own 
Churches  enjoying  their  ancient  character  of  orthodoxy. 
Indeed,  it  is  above  all  blessing,  the  gift  you  have  received 
from  the  Lord,  to  distinguish  the  corrupt  from  the  ap- 
proved and  pure,  and  to  preach  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
without  any  hypocrisy.     We  have  received  it,  and  recog- 
nised it  as  stamped  with  apostolical  characters.     We  have 
given  our  adhesion  to  it,  and  to  every  thing  that  has  been 
canonically  and  lawfully  decreed  in  the  synodical  paper.'' 

The  next  *  is  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
prelates,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  376,  after  the  acknowledgment  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  of  Paulinus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

"  Since  God,  the  Holy  One,  has  promised  a  way  of 
escape  from  trials  to  those  who  trust  in  Him,  we,  although 

♦  Epist.  242. 
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in  a  sea  of  eviH  Btill  hold  on  in  the  strength  of  Christ. 
We  have  not  relaxed  in  our  zeal  for  the  Churches,  nor  are 
we  in  despair  awaiting  our  dissolution,  bearing  in  mind 
that  he  who  had  been  swallowed  by  the  whale,  through 
his  courage  and  calling  on  the  Lord,  was  saved.  Thus 
we,  although  plunged  into  a  gulph  of  woes,  still  hope  in 
God,  and  in  every  direction  look  about  for  his  help. 
Hence,  also,  we  look  to  you,  who  often,  in  our  time  of 
trial,  we  have  expected  would  come  to  our  aid  ;  and  when 
we  have  been  disappointed,  we  also  have  said  to  ourselves, 
*  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  but  there  was  none :  and 
for  comforters,  but  I  found  none.'  Such  and  so  great  are 
our  misfortunes,  that  they  are  known  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  And  if,  when  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,  it  was  your  duty  to  have  shown  your  sym- 
pathy. It  is  not  close  vicinage,  but  a  union  of  spirit, 
which  produces  that  interest  which  we  trust  we  have  in 
your  love. 

"Why,  then,  is  it,  that  there  has  been  no  letter  of 
comfort,  no  visit  of  brethren,  none  of  those  attentions 
required  by  the  law  of  love.  It  is  now  thirteen  years 
since  the  commencement  of  this  heretical  war;  during 
which  period  the  Churches  have  suffered  more  than  has 
been  known  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  GospeL  We 
do  not  enumerate  them,  lest,  by  the  poorness  of  our 
language,  we  should  weaken  their  force ;  and  besides,  we 
do  not  think  that  you  need  instruction,  having  already 
been  instructed  by  the  common  report.  But  we  may  sum 
up  our  misfortunes  by  saying,  the  people  have  left  the 
houses  of  prayer,  and  meet  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  a 
piteous  sight  to  see  women,  and  children,  and  old  men, 
and  the  sick,  standing  in  the  open  air,  as  well  in  the 
heaviest  rains,  in  snow  and  wind  and  winter's  hail,  as  under 
the  burning  sun  of  summer.  And  all  this  they  are  suf- 
fering for  refusing  the  wretched  leaven  of  Arius. 

"  But  how  can  we  dearly  place  this  before  you,  except 
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yoa  experience  this  and  see  it?  We  beseech  yoo  to 
stretch  oat  your  hand  to  the  Chnrcbea  of  the  TSmgt, 
already  on  their  knees,  and  to  send  some  of  y<mr  bod^  to 
remind  us  of  the  rewards  reserred  for  those  who  suflfer  for 
Christ.  The  voice  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  loees  its 
power.  The  voice  of  a  stranger  will  iniuse  enei^y  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  are  everywhere^  through  the  grace 
of  Ood^  most  favourably  known^  whom  fame  announces  to 
all  men  as  perfect  in  the  faith,  and  as  having  inriohdily 
preserved  the  Apostolical  deposit.  But  our  atnaticA  is 
far  different :  we  have  among  us  men,  who,  from  a  love  of 
glory,  from  a  vanity  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  aoiils 
of  men,  have  invented  new  terms.  Hence,  the  Churdies 
having  become  rotten,  like  vessels  of  sponge,  absorb  the 
heresy  poured  into  them.  But  do  you,  brethreiiy  become 
the  healers  of  our  wounded,  the  guides  of  our  severed 
members,  restoring  what  is  sick,  and  inciting  the  healthy 
to  piety." 

The  next  *  letter  is  from  Basil  to  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  immediately 
preceding  a.d.  376. 

'^  To  his  truly  religious  and  dear  brethren,  and 
unanimous   fellow-bishops   of  Gaul   and   Italy. 
Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia. 
^'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  condescended  to  call 
tlic  whole  Church  of  God  his  own  body,  and  each  indi- 
vidual of  us  members  of  each  other,  conferred  upon  all  of 
us  an  intimate  relationship  with  all,  resembling  the  union 
of  members  of  the  body.     Therefore,  although,  in  respect 
of  our  abode,  we  may  be  far  distant  from  each  other,  still, 
by  virtue  of  this  union,  we  are  nigh.     And  since  the  head 
cannot  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you,  neither  will 

*  Epist.  243. 
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70U  permit  yourselves  to  cast  us  off;  but  you  will  as 
much  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  which  our  sins 
have  entailed  upon  us,  as  we  rejoice  with  you  in  the  peace 
which  our  Lord  has  granted  you.  Already  we  have  in- 
voked your  love  to  come  to  our  aid,  but  as  yet,  on  account 
of  our  punishment  not  being  complete,  you  have  not  been 
permitted  to  do  so. 

^*  We  request  of  you  most  particularly  to  make  known 
to  your  emperor  our  confusions ;  but  if  this  be  difficult, 
then  that  some  of  you  should  come  to  us,  and  see  our 
miseries,  which  are  impossible  to  be  told.  No  language 
can  express  our  condition.  A  persecution  has  overtaken 
us,  the  severest  of  persecutions :  the  shepherds  are  perse- 
cuted, the  sheep  scattered,  and,  what  is  the  most  pidnful, 
the  sufferers  do  not  suffer  in  the  fulness  of  martyrdom. 
The  people  do  not  regard  the  combatants  as  martyrs, 
because  the  persecutors  bear  the  name  of  Christians. 
There  is  one  crime  which  is  now  severely  punished, — a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  For 
this,  the  pious  are  expelled  their  country,  and  inhabit 
the  wilderness.  Neither  cultivation  of  piety,  nor  a  life 
moulded  after  the  Oospel  from  youth  to  old  age,  nor  grey 
hairs,  inspire  reverence  in  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  judges. 
No  evildoer  is  punished  without  witnesses  of  his  crime ; 
but  bishops  are  condemned  on  simple  and  malicious  in- 
formation, and  are  consigned  to  punishment  with  no 
proof  of  their  guilt.  Some  have  not  even  known  who 
were  their  accusers,  nor  seen  the  courts  of  justice,  nor 
even  at  all  been  informed  against ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
night  have  been  seized  by  violence  and  driven  into  exile, 
to  await  their  death  from  the  privations  of  the  deserts. 
What  follows  is  known  to  all,  even  should  we  be  silent. 
The  presbyters  and  deacons  fly ;  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  are  scattered.  They  must  either  worship  the  image, 
or  be  consigned  to  the  fire  of  stripes.  Then  follow  the 
wailings  of  the  people*     There  is  a  continual  weeping  at 
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home  and  abroad^  all  sjwsfatbiaiDg  with  each  other  in 
dieir  aufleringBL  No  out  ia  ao  haid  of  heart  as*  when 
deprtTed  of  tkdr  porat,  qaiedj  to  bear  their  hna.  There 
k  a  etj  in  the  citj,  in  the  fiehk^  in  the  wmys^  and  in  the 
deserts.  One  piteoos  aoond  i»  heard.  Spiritual  joy  and 
d.e«rfalK»  are  go«.  Tte  fartii«k  »e  d-nged  into 
times  of  grief ;  the  hooaes  of  prm jo*  are  doaed ;  the  nhnra 
of  spiritiisii  worah^  are  nncmptojcd.  There  are  no  longer 
anj  aufnimcij  of  ChriBtianfl^  no  peesidiBg  of  tcadwn^  no 
deiiTeries  of  enTuig  trath»  no  aolcainitiefl^  no  nigfatlj 
hymnaL  That  bleaaed  re|oicing  of  the  aool,  whidi»  in  the 
aaiacmbfies^  in  the  conmnnion  of  cpiritnal  gifb»  need  to  be 
infused  into  the  aonk  of  belieTcrs^  is  no  aaore^  Tmlj  we 
ma  J  saj  that*  at  this  hoar,  there  k  neither  mler,  nor 
prophet,  nor  leader,  nor  cArii^  nor  incenae,  nor  m  plaoo 
of  offering  before  the  Lord,  and  of  obtaining  merej. 

We  are  writii^  to  thoae  who  know  oar  snflferingaj,  ainoe 
no  ooontrjk  ignorant  of  theniL  We  do  not  write  to  inform 
TOO,  nor  to  suggest  to  too  a  care  of  n&.  We  are  aasmeJ 
that  TOO  can  nerer  fors^t  os,  no  more  than  a  mother  can 
the  child  of  her  womb.  Bat  as  those  who  are  OTerwhelmed 
in  pain  find  relief  in  lamentatioas  so  we  do  this.  We 
throw  off  the  weight  of  oar  grief  br  tellii^  too  of  our 
rarioos  distresses,  hopii^  that  through  toot  prajers  the 
Lord  may  be  entreated  concemii^  os.  If,  indeed,  the 
afflictions  were  those  which  were  orerwhelnung  onlj  th» 
portion  of  the  state,  we  woold  coonsd  oorselTes  to  be 
rileDi  and  rejoice  at  our  solkrii^  f<Nr  Christ's  eake ;  since 
the  sofierings  of  thk  present  time  are  not  worthj  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  rcTealed  in  na. 
Bat  now  we  fear,  lest  the  evil,  increasing  like  a  flame 
amongst  inflammable  materials,  when  it  shall  have  oon- 
samed  what  is  at  hand,  may  lay  hold  of  what  k  at  a 
distance.  Heresy  consnmes,  and  there  k  a  fear  lest,  when 
it  has  deroored  our  churches,  it  may  approadi  yoor^s,  now 
so  health*     It  may  be  owing  to  the  abounding  of  oar  ana 
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that  we  were  first  delivered  up  to  the  enemies  of  God.  It 
may  be  also — but  this  is  conjecture —  that  since  the  Gospel 
of  the  Elingdom  went  out  from  us  over  the  whole  earth, 
so  the  common  enemy  of  souls,  in  his  striving  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  apostasy,  begins  from  the  same  places.  He  aims 
to  draw  the  darkness  of  impiety  over  those  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  has  shone. 

Do  you,  then,  as  true  disciples  of  Christ,  r^ard  our 
suflPerings  as  your  own.  Our  warfare  is  not  for  money,  or 
glory,  or  any  thing  of  this  world ;  but  we  stand  contending 
for  our  common  property,  the  hereditary  treasure  of  a 
sound  futh.  Condole  with  us.  The  mouths  of  the  pious 
among  us  are  closed,  while  every  bold  and  blaspheming 
tongue  speaking  impiously  against  God  is  loosed.  The 
pillars  and  the  foundation  of  the  faith  are  dispersed :  we 
[himself  at  Caesarea],  overlooked  only  from  our  diminutive- 
ness,  are  free.  Enter  this  conflict  for  the  people.  Do 
not  r^ard  yourselves  only,  nor  be  satisfied  because  you 
are  safely  moored  through  the  protecting  mercy  of  God. 
But  stretch  out  your  hands  to  the  Churches  in  the 
waves,  lest,  if  neglected,  there  should  be  a  shipwreck  of 
their  faith.  Weep  over  us,  that  the  Only  Begotten  is 
blasphemed,  and  there  is  none  to  gainsay. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  rejected,  and  he  who  would  contend 
for  the  truth  is  persecuted.  Polytheism  is  triumphant. 
There  is  a  great  God  among  them  and  a  little  one.  That 
the  Son  is  not  a  name  of  nature,  but  an  address  of  honour, 
and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  complement  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  nor  a  partaker  of  the  divine  and  blessed  Na- 
ture, but  only  a  creature  accidentally  and  improperly 
added  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  have  been  decreed.  Oh 
that  my  head  were  water,  and  my  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears, 
that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  people  driven  to 
destruction  by  these  wicked  doctrines.  The  ears  of  the 
simple  are  perverted :  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
heretical  impiety.     The  children  of  the  Church  are  nou- 
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rished  with  words  of  wickednesB.  What  can  thej  do? 
The  heretics  have  the  baptismB,  the  conduct  of  ihom  who 
travel ;  they  can  attend  to  the  nd^  console  the  monmer, 
asrist  the  distressed  in  every  way,  and  administer  the  holy 
communion.  By  these  means  the  people  are  attached  to 
them,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  even  if  liberty  be  ^ven, 
there  will  be  no  hope  that  those  so  long  in  error  can  be 
again  recalled  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tmth. 

On  all  these  accounts  we  are  compelled  to  approach  jon, 
and  each  of  us  to  tell  his  own  sorrows.  Let  this  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  our  sad  position,  that  we  cannot  leave 
our  Churches.  If  any  of  us  should  even  for  the  dKHrtest 
time  be  absent,  he  would  leave  his  people  a  prey  to  the 
spoiler.  But,  by  Gk)d's  grace,  we  have  sent  Dorotheas  in 
the  room  of  us  all ;  and  whatever  information  we  have 
failed  to  communicate  in  our  letter  he  is  able  to  supply, 
being  accurately  acquidnted  with  every  one,  and  tmly 
orthodox ;  whom,  having  kindly  received,  we  beg  yon  soon 
to  send  back  to  us,  bearing  with  him  glad  tidings  of  yonr 
zeal  to  help  your  brethren. 

This  letter  *  is  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Western 
bishops,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  377. 

"  May  the  Lord,  our  God,  in  whom  we  hope,  bestow 
upon  each  of  you  as  large  a  portion  of  grace  to  the  att^n- 
ment  of  the  hope  set  before  you,  as  you  have  filled  our 
hearts  with  joy  by  the  letter  you  have  sent  to  us,  and  the 
sympathy  you  have  shown,  putting  on  the  bowels  of  mercy 
as  our  brother  presbyters  have  reported  to  us.  For,  al- 
though our  wounds  are  in  the  same  state,  still  it  is  some 
consolation  that  there  are  physicians  at  hand  able,  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  give  a  speedy  relief  to 
our  pains.     Wherefore  we  again  address  you,  through  the 

• 
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same  presbTters,  and  beseech  you,  if  the  Lord  grants 
you  free  access  to  us,  not  to  delay  your  visit.  The  visiting 
of  the  sick  is  among  the  most  important  duties.  But  if 
the  good  Gody  and  wise  disposer  of  our  affairs,  should 
reserve  this  favour  for  another  time,  still  write  to  us  a 
letter  calculated  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  raise  those 
who  are  cast  down.  Many,  indeed,  already  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  the  Church,  and  much  affliction  have  we 
endured,  and  we  have  no  expectation  of  help  from  any 
source,  except  the  Lord  should,  through  you,  who  faith- 
fully serve  him,  send  us  a  cure.  The  bold  and  shameless 
heresy  of  Arius,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  Church,  remains  the  same,  producing  but  little 
injury,  as  its  impiety  is  clearly  understood.  But  they 
who  inwardly  resemble  the  sheep, — whose  appearance  is 
mild  and  gentle,  while,  in  their  hearts,  they  are  recklessly 
tearing  in  pieces  the  filock  of  Christ ;  and  who,  proceeding 
out  of  our  fold,  have  an  easy  access  to  the  more  simple- 
minded — these  are  the  parties  who  are  injuring  us,  and 
against  their  attacks  it  is  difficult  to  be  prepared.  These, 
then,  we  ask  of  you  to  denounce  to  all  the  Oriental 
churches,  that  either,  by  henceforth  walking  in  the  right 
way,  they  may  be  honestly  with  us,  or,  if  they  continue  in 
their  error,  their  power  of  mischief  may  be  confined  to 
themselves,  as  they  will  then  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, from  an  unchecked  intercourse,  of  infecting  their 
neighbours.  These  we  must  mention  to  you  by  name, 
that  you  yourselves  may  know  who  are  creating  confusion 
among  us,  and  make  them  known  also  to  the  Churches. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  say  is  suspected  by  the  multitude. 
They  imagine  that  we  are  speaking  under  the  influence  of 
private  quarrels,  while  you,  the  further  your  distance  from 
us,  will  be  the  more  r^arded  by  the  people,  and  the 
favour  of  God  will  assist  you  in  your  care  over  the 
afflicted.  But  if,  also,  you  harmoniously  agree  in  doctrine, 
your  numbers  will  make  your  doctrine  undisputed. 

H  H  4 
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*^  One  of  those  who  is  causing  much  sorrow  is  Eusta- 
thius,  bbhop  of  Sebaste,  in  Lesser  Armenia^  formerly  a 
disciple  of  Arius,  when  the  latter  was  at  Alezandria^  com- 
posing bhisphemies  against  the  Only  Begotten.    Eustathius 
was  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers.     Afterwards,  on 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  presented  an  orthodox 
creed  to  Hermogenes,  bishop  of  Cassarea,  who  was  con- 
demning him  for  heresy.     And  so,  having  been  ordained 
by  him,  he,  after  the  death  of  Hermogenes,  went  to  Ease- 
bins,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  inferior  to  none 
in  advocating  the   impious  doctrine   of  Anus.     Having 
been  expelled  thence  for  some  cause  or  other,  and  having 
returned  to  his  own  country,  he  again  sent  forth  an  apo- 
logy concealing  his  impiety,  and  using  the  language  of  or- 
thodoxy.    He  is  then  (having,  by  some  means  or  other, 
obtained   a   bishopric)  immediately   seen   anathematising 
tlie   term   ^  of  the  same  substance '   in   the  Coundl  of 
Ancyra.     From  thence,  having  gone  to  Seleucia,  he  did, 
in  common  with  those  of  like  opinions  with  himself,  what 
all    know.      Having    been    expelled    liis    bishopric,    on 
account  of  his  deposition  at  Meletene,  he  devised  a  plan 
of  restoration  by  a  journey  to  you.     What  it  was  which 
Liberius  laid  before  him,  and  in  what  he  agreed   with 
Liberius,  we  do  not  know ;  only  he  brought  back  a  letter 
restoring  him.     On  showing  it  to  the  Synod  of  Tyanae, 
he  was  restored.     This  person  is  now  destroying  the  faith 
which  he  then  received,  and  is  a  companion  of  those  who 
are  anathematising  the  term  ^  of  the  same  substance,'  and 
a  chief  of  the  heresy  which  denies  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Since,  then,  his  power  of  injuring  the 
Churches  came  from  you,  and  he  now  abuses  the  opportu- 
nities which  you  gave  him  for  the  overthrow  of  many, 
from  you  ought  to  come  the  remedy.     It  is  your  duty  to 
write  to  the  Churches,  and  tell  them  on  what  confession  of 
faith  it  was  that  he  was  received  by  you,  and  to  say  that 
now,  since  he  has  changed    his    creed,  he  nullifies  the 
favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  bishops  of  that  time. 
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^^  The  next  to  him  is  ApoUinarid,  who  has,  in  no  trifling 
measure,  a£9icted  the  Churches.  From  a  facility  in 
writing,  and  an  ability  to  dispute  on  every  subject,  he  has 
fiUed  the  world  with  his  writings,  disregarding  the  saying, 
*  Beware  of  writing  many  books.'  In  the  multitude  that 
he  has  written,  he  has  erred  much.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  man,  if  he  speaks  much,  to  escape  sin  ?  His  theological 
writings  are  not  supported  by  scriptural,  but  by  human 
aigiunents.  His  work  on  the  ^Resurrection'  is  partly 
mythical  and  partly  judaical.  He  says  that  we  shall  again 
return  to  the  old  ceremonial  worship,  and  be  circumcised, 
and  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  abstain  from  meats,  and  offer 
sacrifices  to  God,  and  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  in  short,  from  Christians  that  we  shall  become  Jews. 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  such  notions,  or  more 
opposed  to  evangelical  teaching  ?  And  in  a  work  on  the 
^  Incarnation '  he  has  so  disturbed  the  brethren,  that  few 
of  those  who  have  read  it  maintain  the  ancient  belief;  but 
the  majority,  giving  heed  to  his  new  terms,  have  turned 
aside  to  discussions  and  contentious  investigations  of  these 
useless  words. 

"  With  respect  to  Paulinus,  if  there  be  any  thing  repre- 
hensible in  his  consecration,  you  yourselves  can  say.  But 
it  is  a  pain  to  us  that  he  is  inclined  to  the  dogmas  of  Mar- 
cellus,  and  receives  his  followers  indiscfiminately  into  his 
communion.  You  know,  most  worshipful  brethren,  that 
the  dogma  of  Marcellus  is  destructive  of  all  our  hope,  not 
confessing  the  personality  of  the  Son,  but  that  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  again  returned  from  whence  he  came;  nor 
conceding  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that  we 
shall  not  err  if  we  view  this  heresy  as  entirely  foreign  from 
Christianity,  and  call  it  a  corruption  of  Judaism.  We 
request  you  will  have  a  care  of  the  doctrines  and  pro- 
ceedings of  all  these  persons.  This  you  will  do,  if  you 
shall  kindly  write  to  all  the  Oriental  churches,  that  if 
8uch  persons  so  corrupting  the  truth  should  retrace  their 
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steps^  they  may  be  received  into  oommunion ;  but,  if  they 
should  detennine  contentiously  to  maintain  their  novelties^ 
that  they  be  deprived  of  it.  That  we  should,  in  a  Bynod, 
join  with  you  in  arranging  and  conducting  these  matters, 
we  well  know ;  but  since  the  times  do  not  allow  it,  and 
delay  is  injuriousi  as  the  mischief  is  becoming  deeply 
rooted,  we,  through  necessity,  send  over  brethren,  that 
whatever  information  may  have  escaped  our  letter  you  may 
leam  from  them,  and  be  roused  to  afford  the  required 
help  to  the  Churches  of  Grod." 

These  letters  open,  as  the  reader  will  have  ob- 
served, with  two  letters*  from  Basil  to  Atha- 
nasius,  supposed  to  have  been  written  a.  D.  371, 
stating  his  fixed  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to 
restore  the  Oriental  churches  would  be  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Western  prelates,  and  asking  him,  on 
account  of  his  intimacy  with  them,  to  help  in 
procuring  their  co-operation.  What  intimacy, 
however,  could  there  have  been  ?  Thirty  years 
had  passed  away  since  Athanasius  had  been  at 
Treves,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  intervening 
intercourse.  But  the  notion  of  such  an  intercourse 
between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
will  have  been  seen  to  be  always  assumed  in  the 
forgeries,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  have  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  make  Alexandria  appear  little  more 
than  a  Roman  ofi^hoot,  a  dependent  church. 

Again  :  Basil  makes  an  obscure  allusion  or  two, 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
spurious  writings.     In  the  first  letter  he  says :  "  If 

*    Epist.  66,  67. 
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the  Westerns  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  re- 
pressing heresy  in  the  East  as  they  had  shown  in 
one  or  two  cases  in  the  West,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  the  Orientals.  But,  in  truth,  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Western  prelates  between 
the  Council  of  Rimini  and  the  date  of  Basil's  letter. 
The  spurious  documents,  however,  in  order  to  sup- 
port Roman  authority,  imagine,  as  we  have  seen, 
condemnations  (if  not  exactly  depositions)  of  Aux- 
entius,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  Yalens  and  Ursacius, 
the  Pannonian  prelates;  condemnations,  however, 
which,  although  passed  in  large  synods  assembled 
by  the  emperor  for  that  purpose,  leave  the  criminals 
just  where  they  found  them,  sitting  on  their  re- 
spective chairs,  as  if  there  had  been  no  condemn- 
ation or  deposition,  clearly  showing  their  fabulous 
character.* 

Again  :  in  the  second  letter  there  is  an  allusion, 
obscure,  like  the  former,  as  to  names,  to  two  parties 
at  the  least,  at  Antioch,  beside  Meletius.  As  they 
are  lesser  streams,  it  is  stated  to  be  the  wish  of 
Basil  and  the  Oriental  prelates,  that  they  should 
be  honourably  merged  in  the  larger  one  of  Mele- 
tius. This  is  no  doubt  meant  to  represent  that,  at 
this  time,  Paulinus  and  Vitalis  were  bishops  at 
Antioch.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
merged  Meletius  under  a  presbyter.  But  if  the 
reader  has  been  satisfied  that  the  story  of  these 
two  prelates  is  a  fiction  to  connect  Rome  with  the 
East,  this  is  only  another  testimony  to  the  spurious 
character  of  these  letters,  which  is  strengthened 

♦  See  under  "  Auxentius/'  p.  38a 
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by  the  mention  of  Silvanus,  probably  an  allusion  to 
the  Macedonian  legate.* 

The  third  letter  f  mentions  the  oecumenical 
character  of  Athanasius's  episcopate.  He  is  writ- 
ing, admonishing,  advising,  sending  messengers  in 
every  direction ;  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of 
such  statements  in  genuine  writings.  There  are 
forged  documents,  however,  as  the  "  Epistola  ad 
Afros,"  which  were  put  forth  under  his  name  by 
such  parties  as  wrote  these  letters  of  Basil  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  Roman  supremacy. 
In  this  letter  Basil  informs  Athanasius  he  had 
written  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is 
never  given,  to  send  by  himself,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  synod,  some  persons  competent  to 
put  the  Oriental  Churches  in  order  ;  and  that  they 
should  bring  with  them  what  had  been  done  after 
Rimini,  to  neutralise  its  compulsory  proceedings. 
But  genuine  writings  know  of  no  steps  taken  with 
that  object.  The  "  Epistola  ad  Afros,"  and  the 
spurious  accounts  of  the  Macedonian  legation,  in- 
deed, give  such  intelligence ;  incredible,  however, 
for  reasons  already  shown. 

Again,  in  this  letter  he  introduces  Marcellus. 
He  states  that  the  Western  prelates  in  all  their 
letters  [but  where  are  they  ?]  anathematise  Arius 
up  and  down,  driving  him  out  of  the  Churches ; 

*  It  is  to  support  this  letter  that  Valois  imagines  the  Evet- 
hius,  in  the  address  of  Liberius  to  the  Macedonian  prelates,  to 
be  an  error  for  Meletius ;  and  that  by  that  act  Rome  recognised 
Meletius.     See  under  "  Council  of  Lampsacus,"  p.  364. 
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but  Marcellus  they  never  condemn  ;  and  he  alleges 
that  they  had  received  him  into  their  communion. 
But  there  is  no  clear  account  in  genuine  Western 
writings  that  they  ever  knew  anything  about  the 
man,  either  good  or  bad.  In  the  spurious  writings, 
however,  the  Westerns  are  charged  with  having 
received  him  into  their  communion. 

And  now  let  the  reader  regard  the  unreal  cha- 
racter of  this  letter.  Dorotheus  had  been  sent  to 
Athanasius  by  Basil  with  a  letter  containing  two 
requests,  one  that  he  would  write  to  Rome,  the 
other  that  he  would  seek  to  put  the  Church  of 
Antioch  in  order.  Athanasius,  in  return,  sends 
one  of  his  clergy,  called  Peter,  to  Basil.  Basil,  in 
thanking  Athanasius,  thus  writes :  —  "  And  now 
we  have  joyfully  received  Peter,  whom  you  have 
sent,  and  approve  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
which  he  fulfils  according  to  your  commands  by 
bringing  together  the  parties  at  difference,  and 
joining  together  those  that  have  been  torn  asun- 
der." If  the  reader  reflects  on  such  language,  and 
marks  its  most  unnatural  indistinctness,  he  will 
feel,  I  think,  that  this  can  be  no  real  letter.  If 
Peter  had  been  engaged  in  any  real  transactions  in 
uniting  any  of  the  distracted  factions  and  parties 
in  the  East  (although  for  such  a  purpose  his  pre- 
sence was  wanted  at  Antioch  and  not  at  Ca3sarea), 
common  sense  tells  us  that  in  a  real  letter  we 
should  have  seen  some  facts  ;  that  something  would 
have  been  told  us  of  the  parties  and  their  feelings ; 
also  of  the  obstacles  to  re-union,  and  the  manage- 
ment  by  which  they  had  been  overcome;   beside 
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a  number  of  natural  remarks  which  the  pen  of  a 
real  writer  could  scarcely  have  avoided.  But  the 
language  of  this  letter  is  that  of  a  person  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  and  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  "  the  less  said  the  better,"  and  the  more 
general  the  statement  the  less  his  forgery  stood  a 
chance  of  being  detected.  It  has  every  mark  of 
unrealitv. 

There  is  a  curious  injunction  at  the  close  of  the 
letter  that  the  Western  prelates  are  to  be  sent 
quietly  by  sea,  so  that  they  might  arrive  in  the 
East  unknown  to  the  enemies  of  peace.  If  the 
state  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  such  as  is  represented 
to  us,  which  is  very  probable,  such  a  quiet  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  impossible.  The  first 
city  they  had  approached  would  have  told  of  their 
arrival,  and  the  news  would  soon  have  been  carried 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  these  negotiations 
with  the  synods,  spread  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  were  so  quietly  conducted,  that,  beyond 
these  letters  which  have  accidentally  been  pre- 
served, there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  them  in 
history. 

The  next  letter*  is  the  letter  to  the  Roman 
bishop  :  his  name  even  does  not  appear. 

It  is  of  the  most  humble  nature ;  the  only  hope 
of  the  Orientals  is  in  his  compassion.  But  one 
announcement  is  singular, — that  the  rumour  of  the 
Roman  prelate  being  about  to  pay  attention  to  the 
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East  had  cheered  them  for  a  time.  If  this  had 
been  the  case,  why  had  it  not  been  told  to  Athana- 
sius.  It  would  have  greatly  strengthened  Basil's 
request  to  him  to  interest  the  Westerns  in  Oriental 
troubles.  The  instance,  too,  which  he  brings  of 
Roman  regard  for  the  Orientals  in  times  past,  is 
not  very  natural.  To  support  an  application  for 
some  of  the  Western  bishops  to  be  sent  into  the 
East  to  reduce  the  discordant  Oriental  prelates  and 
parties  to  order  (a  request,  he  says,  which  is  nothing 
new,  but  has  been  quite  customary,  and  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Church),  he  relates  a 
proceeding  to  redeem  some  Cappadocian  captives 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  his  letter,  made  by  Dionysius,  the  Roman  pre- 
late, distinguished  by  his  orthodoxy.  This  allusion 
to  his  orthodoxy  also  refers  to  the  forged  complaint 
carried  to  him  by  some  Pentapolitans  against  their 
own  bishop,  his  Alexandrian  namesake.* 

In  another  letter  to  Athanasiusf  he  assumes 
that  the  latter  had  been  disappointed  in  not  ob- 
taining the  communion  of  the  Orientals  in  times 
past,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  would  not  write 
first  to  them,  but  required  that  they  should  write 
first  to  him.  True  history  has  no  record  of  any 
such  disunion.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  spu- 
rious documents,  the  writers  of  which  choose  to 
give  Paulinus  the  communion  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  Roman  bishops. 

We  will  here  interrupt  the  notice  of  these  letters 

*  See  under  ''Dionysius  of  Alexandria."  p.  189.      f  Epist.  82. 
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by  detailing  the  proceedings  of  a  most  extraoiv 
dinary   character,  —  Dorotheas,   the  presbyter  of 
Meletius.     Had  he  lived  a  few  centuries  earlier 
he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  Pindar  might  have  sung  his 
praise.     I  will  detail  his  adventures.     In  spite  of 
the  sevei-e  snow  in  a.d.  370-1,  he  had  left,  most 
probably,  Antioch,  and  reached  Csesarea,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  by  Easter.     He  was  then  sent  by  Basil  to 
Alexandria.     As  the  subject  matter  of  his  errand 
was  important,  we  may  imagine  that  Athanasius 
would  take  a  little  time  for  consideration  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued.     Basil  was  placing  him  in  a 
very  false  and  ridiculous  position.     He  was  com- 
missioned to  induce  the  Western  bishops  to  acknow- 
ledge Meletius  (a  prelate  with  whom  he  himself  was 
not  in  communion)  as  bishop  of  Antioch.  At  length 
he  sent  Dorotheus  back  to  Caesarea,  and  Peter,  his 
clerk,  along  with  him.     When  they  had  arrived  at 
Caesarea,  we  are  told  Peter  remained  a  long  time 
there,  "  bringing   together  and   rejoining "  some- 
thing, and  that  Basil  also  kept  Dorotheus  a  long 
time.     Afterwards  he  sent  him  off  into  Armenia 
to   Meletius,  whose   place  of  exile  was   Melitene. 
This   was   somewhere   about   September.      There, 
too,  he  stayed  some  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Cajsarea.     Then  he  and  Peter  set  out  to  Alexan- 
dria.    From  thence  Dorotheus  proceeded  by  ship 
to   Rome.      He   attended   a   synod   in   that   city. 
Afterwards    he    returned    on    his  way  home   by 
lUyria,  where  he  stayed  some  little  time.     He  then 
went  to   Alexandria,  and  from    thence   proceeded 
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to  CflBsarea.  Afterwards,  Basil  sent  him  to  Meli- 
tene,  and,  after  he  had  gone,  writes  to  Meletius  to 
beg  that  he  will  send  him  back  immediately  after 
Easter.  It  was  during  the  winter,  too,  that  these 
feats  were  performed.  My  impression  is,  that  in 
these  degenerate  days,  if  a  man  had  had  relays  of 
racehorses  he  could  scarcely  have  achieved  such 
journeys.  But  pray  how  did  he  travel  ?  Basil,  who 
throughout  is  the  most  cautious  correspondent,  is 
quite  silent  on  the  locomotives  by  which  Dorotheus 
was  assisted ;  but  I  have  little  hesitation  in  express- 
ing my  belief,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ship, 
the  only  locomotives  the  poor  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
the  presbyter  of  an  exiled  master,  was  likely  to 
have  used,  were  his  own  feet. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  letters. 

The  result  of  the  mission  of  this  extraordinary 
traveller  is  utterly  unknown.  Basil,  in  writing  to 
Meletius  after  Dorotheus's  return,  states  nothing 
of  any  reply  from  the  West,  but  says,  that  having 
met  with  the  opportunity  of  writing  by  the  deacon 
Sabinus,  whom  the  Westerns  had  sent  (but  who 
he  was,  or  by  what  individuals  he  was  sent,  or 
wliat  place  he  was  sent  from,  or  whom  he  was 
sent  to,  or  why  he  was  sent  at  all,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture),  he  had  written  to  the  bishops  of  II- 
lyria  and  to  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  to 
certain  others  who  had  written  private  letters  to 
him  ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  second  letter  to  the 
Western  prelates  should  be  a  synodal  letter,  and 
that  Meletius  should  write  it.  The  letter  to  the 
nameless  bishops  of  lUyria  is  lost,  except  it  be  the 
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same  as  the  letter  to  the  nameless  bishops  of  Italy 
and  Gaul ;  but  the  letter  to  the  nameless  Western 
bishops,  which  we  ought  to  presume  was  written 
by  Meletius,  and  the  letter  to  the  Italian  and 
Gaulish  bishops,  are  preserved.  They  are  the 
letters  90  and  92,  and  are  the  production  of  the 
same  pen.  The  reader  will  remark  the  extreme 
generality  of  the  description  of  the  afflictions  of 
the  Oriental  Churches;  not  a  fact  is  introduced, 
either  about  Basil's  own  Church,  or  the  Churches 
around  him,  or  in  the  East,  or  any  where  else. 
The  description  would  have  applied  as  well  to 
Gaul,  or  Spain,  or  Africa,  or  Osroene.  He  will 
observe,  also,  a  curious  little  postscript  about  some 
canons  which  Sabinus  had  brought,  and  which, 
Basil  says,  he  subscribes  to.  Now  genuine  history- 
knows  of  no  Roman  council  at  which  any  canons 
were  framed  at  this  time ;  but  the  spurious  writings 
will  present  a  synodal  letter,  which  we  have  al- 
ready examined  *  and  shown  to  be  spurious ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  letter,  as  found  by  Holstein  in 
the  Vatican,  and  directed  to  the  Oriental  bishops, 
is  written  — 

"Ego   Sabinus  diaconus   Mediolanensis  legatus 
de  authentico  dedi." 

This  is  most  suspicious  company  for  any  letters 
to  be  found  in. 

The  other  letter  f  from   the  Orientals   to   the 

♦  See  under  "  Auxentius,"  p.  384.  There  is  also  a  fragment 
of  a  decree,  as  it  is  called  (see  Holstein,  p.  169,  &c,),  which  ap- 
parently is  a  portion  of  a  Roman  letter. 

t  Epist.  92. 
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nameless  Italian  and  Gaulish  prelates,  is  to  the 
same  effect  as  this  last,  but  much  longer,  and  full 
of  nothing  but  impalpable  statements ;  not  a  fact 
is  to  be  found  in  it,  except  one  that  Athanasius 
would  have  most  indignantly  denied,  viz.  that 
Arianism  was  triumphant  as  far  as  the  Thebaic 
It  concludes,  however,  with  the  same  little  notice 
about  the  canons  and  synodal  decrees ;  men- 
tioning, also,  the  divine  gift  the  Westerns  pos* 
sessed,  of  distinguishing  truth  from  error.  I  put 
it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  whether  such 
compositions  as  these  two  last  are  natural;  they 
are  on  the  most  engrossing  topic,  which  was  es- 
sentially one  of  facts,  some  of  which  would  surely 
have  appeared  in  any  genuine  letter.  They  profess, 
too,  to  be  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Rome,  which 
was  itself  an  answer  to  one  previously  sent.  In 
such  a  letter,  had  it  been  real,  could  such  maudlin 
generals  have  been  its  only  contents  ? 

But  general  as  they  are,  it  is  represented  that 
they  did  not  please  the  Romans.  Although  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  humble  and  more 
general,  they  took  oflfence  at  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication, or  rather  supplication,  and  sent  it  back 
to  Basil;  and  not  only  so,  but  sent  him  a  draft 
of  the  letter  they  wished  him  to  writ€  to  them,  at 
which  he  pretends  to  be  indignant ;  but  not  the 
slightest  clue  is  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jection. And  who  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter  ? 
No  other  than  the  imaginary  personage  we  have 
already   become   acquainted   with,    Evagrius,   the 
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fature  bishop  of  Antioch.*  The  reader  may  le- 
member  my  having  observed  how  very  singular 
it  was  that  Jerome  should  have  communicated 
to  us  the  pedigree  of  Evagrius,  and  that  a  aus- 
{Hcnon  had  arisen  in  my  mind  in  consequence,  that 
there  was  some  motive  for  the  special  and  unusual 
information.  I  suggested  that  its  object  was  to 
make  us  believe  that  he  was  a  real  character.  It 
is  an  additional  cause  for  suspicion  now,  to  find 
that  Basil  also  tells  us  the  parentage  of  this  Eva- 
grius  ;  he  could  not  well  have  added  the  descent^ 
and  quoted  Jerome,  as  Jerome's  book  was  not  by 
that  time  supposed  to  be  published ;  but  he  tells 
us  that  Evagrius,  ^Hhe  son  of  Pompeian,  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  who  Lad  formerly  gone  into  the 
East  with  Eusebius,  and  was  then  returning,  had 
called  with  this  letter." 

As  this  special  notice  of  the  clergy  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  is,  I  think,  unique  in  Basil,  I 
leave  it  to  the  reader's  reflections.  But  Basil  was 
determined  that  no  doubt  should  be  felt  about  the 
existence  of  Evagrius  :  he  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
to  him ;  the  direction,  however,  is  not  very  definite, 
—  "  To  Evagrius,  Presbyter."  Here  the  addition 
of  his  father's  name  and  his  Church  might  have 
seemed  less  uncalled  for. 

We  must  now,  however,  proceed  with  our  his- 
tory. It  will  have  been  seen  that  two  applications 
had  been  made  to  the  West,  one  by  Basil,  partly 
through   Athanasius,   a.  d.  371,   and   another   by 

*  £pi8t.  138.,  supposed  date,  a.  d.  373. 
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himself,  in  concert  with  the  Oriental  prelates, 
A.  D.  372 ;  and  that  the  only  reply  we  have  seen 
was  a  rejection  by  the  Westerns  of  the  letter,  and  a 
sending  a.d.  373,  the  draft  of  another,  which  they 
wished  to  receive  before  they  would  or  could  inter- 
fere. The  writers  of  the  Oriental  letter  to  the 
West  were  Meletius  and  the  principal  Oriental 
prelates,  all  of  whom  were  in  communion  with 
Meletius.  It  is  never  affirmed  in  these  forgeries 
that  any  Oriental  prelate,  with  the  exception  of 
Epiphanius,  the  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus, 
was  in  communion  with  Paulinus,  supposing  it  a 
real  story.  Of  course  their  repeated  request  had 
been,  that  the  Roman  and  Western  Churches  would 
so  manage  Eastern  affairs,  as  that  Meletius  should 
be  the  only  acknowledged  bishop  of  Antioch. 

No  further  proceedings  seem  to  have  taken  place, 
after  Evagrius  brought  back  the  letter,  for  two 
years,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Basil  is  represented  as 
having  heard  that  the  Roman  bishop  had  sent  let- 
ters to  Paulinus  as  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  spoken 
at  the  same  time  very  disrespectfully  of  Meletius.* 
Basil  is  again  said  to  have  been  very  indignant ; 
he  wrote  to  a  Count  Terence  not  to  communicate 
with  Paulinus.  He  wrote,  also,  to  inform  Meletius 
of  what  the  Roman  bishop  had  done. 

If  the  story  of  these  forgeries  had  been  true,  and 
the  Roman  voice  could  have  determined  matters  in 
the  East,  such  a  proceeding  as  this  would  not  only 
have  been  the  downfal  of  the  hopes  of  Meletius,  as 

•  Epist  214  A.D.  376. 
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well  as  most  insulting  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Oriental  bishops  who  had  requested  or 
supplicated  the  Roman  and  Western  prelates  to 
confirm  the  claim  of  Meletius ;  but  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  wilful  acts  of  mischief  that 
could  well  have  been  perpetrated.  There  would 
have  been  two  prelates  at  Antioch,  one  supported 
by  all  the  East,  and  practically  its  primate ;  and 
the  other,  although  rejected  by  all  the  bishops, 
stilly  by  this  wilful  and  mischievous  step,  really 
the  primate.  The  consequence  would  have  been 
tumults  and  disorders  without  end*  What  sort 
of  a  letter,  then,  did  Basil  write  to  Meletius,  an^ 
nouncing  this  event :  the  reader  shall  have  it. 


To  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch. 
Much  travelling  has  called  me  away  from  my  country. 
I  have  been  as  far  as  Pisidia,  to  arrange  with  the  bishops 
there  some  Isaurian  matters.  Thence  I  went  into  Pontus, 
when  Eustathius  had  greatly  disturbed  Dazimon^  and  had 
induced  many  to  leave  our  Church.  My  journey  bringing 
me  as  far  as  the  house  of  my  brother  Peter,  which  is  nigh 
to  Neocassarea,  occasioned  much  confusion  in  those  parts^ 
and  exposed  me  to  much  obloquy.  They  fled  when  no 
man  pursued  them.  I  seemed  to  have  obtruded  myself 
among  them  uninvited,  from  a  desire  of  receiving  praise^ 
[What  vague  and  undefined  statements  I]  When  I  had 
returned  home,  greatly  exhausted  by  weather  and  an- 
noyances, I  found  letters  from  the  East,  signifying  that 
Paulinus  had  received  some  letter  from  the  West,  a  sign 
of  authority,  and  that  his  party  are  exulting  greatly  on 
account  of  it,  and  are  composing  a  creed  to  be  the  basis  of 
a  union  with  us.  Moreover,  it  was  told  me  they  were 
attempting  to  win  over  to  them  that  excellent  man  Terence, 
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to  whom  I  immediately  wrote,  with  a  view  to  oppose  their 
proceedings,  and  to  expose  their  fraud."* 

This  was  all  he  wrote  to  announce  to  his  friend 
the  primate  of  the  East  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
the  supreme  disposer  of  sees  in  the  Church,  had 
dethroned  him,  and  given  his  chair  to  his  neigh-, 
hour. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader's  judgment  to  decide 
whether  this  is  a  natural  letter,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  statements  in  the  forgeries  are  true. 

Afler  this  it  will  certainly  be  expected  that  the 
Orientals  would  never  more  have  thought  of  such 
treacherous  friends  as  the  Roman  and  Western 
prelates.  But  no.  After  a  cessation  of  intercourse 
for  three  years,  which,  considering  the  great  anxiety 
and  zeal  shown  by  Basil  and  the  Orientals  a.d.  371 
is  veiy  surprising,  and  seems  to  require  explanation 
( particularly  as  the  Roman  and  Western  prelates 
had,  A.  D.  373,  sent  the  draft  of  a  letter  which,  if 
the  Orientals  would  copy  and  send  to  them,  they 
promised  to  come  to  their  aid),  two  lettersf  are 
forwarded  into  the  West.  But,  strange  to  say, 
Basil  and  his  friends  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
Roman  draft ;  they  are  puzzling  themselves  to  dis- 
cover what  to  write,  when  at  the  time  they  ought 
to  have  recollected  Evagrius.  Indeed  they  must 
have  forgot  all  about  the  negotiation  between  the 
West  and  the  Orientals.  It  scarcely  peeps  out  in 
all  Ba^'s  other  correspondence  during  this  period. 

•  Epist  216.  t  ^P^^  2^>  2^3- 
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They  must  even  have  entirely  forgotten  that 
Paulinas  had  been  recognised  by  the  Roman  pre- 
late as  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  is  never  alluded  to. 
They  address  the  Occidentals  as  brethren  whose 
eyes  were  beaming  with  love  to  them. 

I  beg  the  reader  now  again  to  peruse  once  more 
the  letters,  and  also  the  two  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sent,  and  to  recollect  that  between  these 
two  periods  a  most  insulting  as  well  as  most  mis- 
chievous and  wilful  display  of  power  had  been 
recklessly  exhibited  by  the  Roman  and  Western 
prelates  towards  the  Orientals;  which  was  also 
persisted  in  to  the  present  time,  although  it  would 
be  well  known  that  its  consequences  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  throw  the  East  into  almost  endless  con- 
cisions. Can  he  believe  that  such  letters  as  these 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  have  really  been 
written ;  that  sane  men  of  character  and  influence 
could  have  said,  "we  are  assured  that  you  can 
never  forget  us,  no  ^more  than  a  mother  c^n  the 
child  of  her  womb,"  and  that  in  these  letters  there 
should  not  be  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Western 
acknowledgment  of  Paulinus  ? 

I  leave  the  question  to  the  reader  s  judgment. 

This  incredible  story,  preserving  its  consistency 
to  the  end,  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  legates  who 
conveyed  these  letters  soon  returned  with  favour- 
able news  of  Western  approaching  interference,  and 
that  this  intelligence  caused  great  joy  in  the  East. 
Still,  however,  all  is  hazy;  nothing  is  said  that 
could  give  the  reader  the  slightest  idea  of  w^hat 
had   taken   place   at   Rome,   nor   what   were    the 
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Western  views  and  intentions.  Mention  only  is 
made  in  general  terms  of  Western  love  and  kindly 
disposition  towards  the  East.  The  exact  facts  are 
all  left  to  be  told  as  usual  by  the  bearer  of  the 
several  letters.  After  all,  however,  no  help  came ; 
and  in  the  next  year  the  Orientals  send  another 
legation  to  the  West,  and  address  them  as  if  they 
were  the  sincerest  friends  in  the  world,  and  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  gratify  their  wishes.  As  if  to 
prepare  them  for  their  mission,  the  Orientals  send 
an  account  of  the  parties  afQicting  the  East.  The 
first  named  is  Eustathius.  What  they  send  re- 
specting him  has  been  already  noticed.*  The  next 
is  ApoUinaris,  and  the  third,  the  Western  proteg6 
Paulmus :  "  With  respect  to  Paulinus,"  it  is  said, 
"  if  there  be  any  thing  reprehensible  in  his  conse- 
cration you  yourselves  can  say."  But  if  these 
letters  be  true,  how  could  a  body  of  sane  men 
submit  such  a  question  ?  the  Westerns  had  already 
acknowledged  him  bishop  of  Antioch,  Not  a  word 
is  there  in  the  letter  of  their  insulting  recognition 
of  him,  which  presumed  his  ordination  to  have  been 
valid. 

They  express  also  a  suspicion  of  him  for  re- 
ceiving the  disciples  of  Marcellus,  of  whom  the 
Latins  seem  to  have  known  nothing,  but  of  which 
these  forgeries  assume  they  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  ought  to  have  known ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  had  received  him  into  their  communioUi 
in  defiance  of  the  Oriental  deposition. 

*  See  uDder  **  Council  of  Lampsacusi"  p.  367. 
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And  now,  after  all  these  toils  and  troubles,  — 
after  all  these  synods  in  East  and  West,  after  all  the 
legations  to  Alexandria  and  Rome,  after  all  the 
almost  miraculous  adventures  of  Dorotheus,  aftier 
a  great  deal  more  of  what  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion, and  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  —  what 
was  the  end  of  it  ?  Nothing.  No  bishops  from  the 
West  approach  the  East ;  there  is  no  aid  afforded 
to  the  Orientals.  Genuine  history  knows  of  no 
one  of  these  alleged  facts.  Nothing  was  done  — 
but  the  writing  of  these  forgeries  very  long  after 
their  supposed  date. 

I  will  now  add  some  ftirther  statements  con- 
cerning these  letters,  which  will  confirm  the  notion 
of  their  forgery. 

They  are  never  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers. 
Ruffinus  makes  no  allusion  either  to  them  or  their 
contents;  nor  do  the  Greek  historians.  And  yet 
few  documents  or  few  events  in  that  century  would 
have  been  more  desdfving  of  notice.  The  parties 
engaged  in  this  correspondence  were  the  leaders  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  great  Athanasius,  the 
bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Western  prelates,  the 
primate  of  Cappadocia  and  the  leading  Orientals. 
Many  of  the  letters  were  synodal  letters.  Their 
subject  matter  was  of  the  most  important  nature. 
It  was  a  negotiation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  which 
the  leading  Churches  in  the  world  were  engaged  for 
seven  years,  and  embassies  had  been  four  times 
sent  from  the  East  to  the  West ;  once  from  Atha- 
nasius to  the  East,  and  once  from  the  West  to 
the  East;  and  yet  not  the  slightest  record,  hint, 
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or  insinuation  of  these  important  proceedings,  con- 
ducted by  such  important  persons  in  this  public 
manner,  has  been  preserved  beyond  these  letters, 
which,  on  the  face  of  them,  have  every  mark  of 
unreality;  and  where  they  do  venture  on  a  fact, 
or  dare  to  hint  at  any  thing  which  can  be  grappled 
with,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  are  found 
untrue.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  reader 
recollects  that  they  are  based  upon  a  tale  which,  it 
is  submitted,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  a  Roman 
invention  to  support  an  imaginary  supremacy,  no 
doubt,  I  think,  will  exist  in  his  mind  of  their 
spurious  character. 
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INQUIRY 

INTO 

THE  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  DOCTRINE 

OF 

THE  SUPEEMACY  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  EOME  BY 

DIVINE  EIGHT. 


It  is  my  belief  that  I  have  in  the  "  Proofs  and 
Illustrations"  justified  the  history  which  I  have 
presented  of  the  Roman  church  during  the  period 
embraced  by  this  volume.  If  I  have,  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  what  is  recorded  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  almost  nothing,  and  that  those  acts  of 
interference  with  other  churches  which  appear  in 
the  histories  and  some  other  writings  are  forgeries 
of  a  much  later  date,  manifestly  written  to  create  a 
belief  in  a  supremacy  which  had  never  existed,  but 
which,  at  the  time  they  were  made,  the  Roman 
Church  was  endeavouring  to  introduce.  I  shall 
conclude  this  volume  by  an  inquiry  whether  there 
is  any  evidence  in  the  writings  of  this  period  that 
the  Church  acknowledged  any  supremacy  by  divine 
right  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  is  the  present 
pretension  of  his  party.  On  this  account  the  in- 
quiry forms  part  of  the  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.*' 
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The  pretension  of  the  Roman  Church  is,  that  its 
bishop,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter  —  to  whom  they  say 
the  government  of  the  whole  church  was  committed 
by  our  Lord  as  the  regular  bishop,  is  the  bishop 
of  the  universal  church.  This  office,  they  add, 
implies  — 

I.  That  where  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  professedly 
teaching  the  whole  church,  he  is  infallible  in  his 
enunciation  of  articles  of  £Eiith,  and  also  of  rules  o^ 
life,  in  matters  necessary  to  salvation,  or  which  are 
intrinsically  good  or  bad. 

II.  That  as  an  earthly  prince  has  a  right  to  make 
laws  for  his  subjects,  so  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  a 
right  to  make  laws  for  his  subjects — that  is,  for  all 
Christians  on  the  face  of  the  earth  —  so  as  to  be 
binding  on  their  conscience  ;  and  has  also  a  right 
to  punish  the  transgressors  with  excommunication, 
suspension,  interdict,  &c. 

III.  That  all  ecclesiastical  authority  is  com- 
mitted by  Christ  to  him  alone,  and  can  only  be 
derived  to  others  through  him.     And, 

IV.  That,  although  he  has  no  temporal  authority 
directly,  yet  he  possesses  it  indirectly,  by  having 
supreme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  souls. 

Such  a  claim  will,  no  doubt,  strike  the  unpreju- 
diced reader,  after  the  perusal  of  the  foregoing 
pages,  as  deserving  only  of  ridicule.  He  will 
have  seen  that  during  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years,  thirty-six  of  these  awful  personages,  all, 
too,  with  one  exception,  apparently  orthodox,— to 
say  nothing  of  the  Arian  thirty-seventh  (who,  as  it 
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appears  to  mc,  has  as  good  a  claim  to  the  Roman 
succession  as  any  of  the  other  thirty-six,  and  a 
better  than  nine- tenths  of  them), — passed  through 
the  world,  and  yet  that,  beyond  their  names,  we 
scarcely  know  more  about  them  than  about  their 
humble  neighbours,  the  bishops  of  Gubio ;  while  he 
will  have  seen  (what  must  have  aroused  his  sus- 
picions) the  most  barefaced  impositions  practbed 
upon  the  credulity  of  mankind  to  gain  credit  for 
this  fable  about  them. 

Nothing  could  save  a  claim  like  this  from  the 
most  unredeemable  ridicule,  had  it  not  been  and 
were  it  not  still  the  faith  of  a  large  portion  of 
Christendom.  This  faith  was,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  degree  produced  and  maintained  by  such 
stories  as  I  have  been  exposing.  They  were  aux- 
iliary  to  attempts  made  on  the  weakness  of  the 
Churches  to  throw  around  them  the  shackles  of 
Rome.  If,  however,  the  question  be  carefully  and 
dispassionately  examined,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  a  claim  like  this,  requiring  communion  with 
the  Roman  bishop,  the  adoption  of  his  tenets,  and 
submission  to  his  laws,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from 
eternal  life,  cannot  expect  to  be  met  by  rational 
obedience,  unless  it  rests  on  the  most  clear  and 
undeniable  testimony.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly 
proved  from  the  Word  of  God,  No  less  testimony 
ought  to  be  received ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  the  con- 
current voice  and  practice  of  primitive  Christian 
antiquity  will  illustrate  and  enforce  it.  It  is  no 
transcendental  mystery  that  cannot  be  defined  ;  nor 
is  there  any  difficulty   in  our  comprehension  of 
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it.  If  the  Roman  story  be  true,  it  was  from  the 
beginning  a  practical  fact  to  which  neither  ear  nor 
eye  could  be  shut.  The  committal  of  such  a  power 
into  any  hands  would  be  an  event  of  such  over- 
whelming importance,  as  to  be  of  necessity  a 
primary  subject  of  revelation,  and  consequently  of 
the  apostolic  teaching.  The  Apostles  declared 
unto  their  people  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  What 
more  important  part  of  it  is  there,  if  the  Roman 
story  be  true,  than  the  bishop  of  Rome's  supremacy  ? 
All  belonging  to  it  therefore,  —  what  it  meant,  its 
consequences,  and  its  mode  of  perpetuation — all 
must  have  been  most  clearly  and  constantly  pointed 
out  to  the  early  converts.  A  tenet  of  more  vital  im- 
portance could  not  have  been  preached  to  them ; 
since,  however  pure  might  be  their  faith  in  a 
triune  God,  and  in  every  article  which  the  Nicene 
fathers  afterwards  inserted  into  their  creed  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  still,  if  they  did  not  also 
believe  in  this  universal  bishopric  (which,  strange 
to  say,  the  Nicene  fathers  did  not  even  allude  to), 
their  belief  in  all  the  rest  would  be  of  no  avail ; 
they  would  perish  everlastingly. 

If,  then,  the  apostles  and  their  congregations 
knew  of  this  bishopric,  and  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
tinued to  St.  Peter's  successors,  they  must  also 
have  known  in  what  way  his  successors  were  to 
be  discovered,  —  that  they  were  to  be  the  bishops  of 
the  city  in  which  he  died.  It  would  seem  na- 
tural, therefore,  that  we  should  hear  of  many 
anxious  thoughts  and  guesses  during  St.  Peter's 
lifetime,  as  to  the  line  of  bishops  on  which  his 
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mantle  was  to  fall,  we  should  surely  hear  some- 
thing of  the  interest  which  his  movements  would 
create ;  of  the  joy  which  his  presence  in  any  city 
would  cause,  and  of  the  sorrow  which  would  be 
felt  on  his  departure.  Moreover,  when  St.  Peter^s 
death  had  taken  place,  and  his  mantle  was  found 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Roman  bishop,  it  would 
seem  natural  that  the  news  should  have  imme- 
diately spread  far  and  wide ;  that  Church  should 
have  passed  it  onward  to  Church  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Christendom.  The  supremacy 
which  St.  Peter  had  been  exercising  would  be 
seen  immediately  exercised  by  the  Roman  bishop. 
It  could  wait  for  no  tedious  development  of  cen* 
turies.  The  spiritual  authority  of  every  bishop,  the 
grace  of  every  sacrament,  the  salvation  of  every 
soul,  would  depend  upon  its  acknowledgment,  and 
call  for  its  immediate  manifestation.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  Roman  bishop's  prerogative,  together 
with  the  submission  of  the  Universal  Church, 
must  have  been  from  the  beginning  an  obvious 
fact,  constantly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
Church. 

Such  would  doubtless  be  the  natural  results  of 
the  knowledge  of  this  universal  bishopric  in  the 
apostolic  days.  But  if  any  one  defer  his  adhesion 
to  the  Roman  claims  until  he  has  seen  them  proved 
from  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  aUuded  to  in  the  way 
I  have  described,  or  even  in  any  other  way  by  the 
churches  of  the  four  first  centuries,  he  must  defer 
it  for  ever.  The  Sacred  Writings  contain  no  limi- 
tation of  any  earthly  supremacy  to  the  Roman 
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bishop ;  they  point  out  no  way  of  his  obtaining  it. 
The  Church  maintains  an  utter  silence,  both  on  the 
universal  bishoprick  and  its  bishop. 

But  when  the  Lord  sent  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
deliver  the  Israelites  out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  and 
made  them  the  means  of  communication  between 
himself  and  his  people,  appointing  the  one  to  give 
the  law  and  the  other  to  offer  the  sacrifices,  he 
sent  them  by  name,  and  left  the  Israelites  no  doubt 
of  their  mission  by  many  signs  and  manifestations. 

When,  again,  the  First  Begotten  came  into  the 
world.  He  was  not  sent  without  a  witness ;  prophets 
foretold  his  coming ;  angels  ushered  in  his  birth ; 
the  messenger  sent  before  his  face  cried  to  his 
people,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ; "  signs  and  wonders  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  once  and  again  a  voice  from  heaven 
made  proclamation  of  his  high  dignity,  and  called 
for  man's  submission. 

But  when  in  the  more  free  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  a  dynasty  of  bishops  is  to  be  established  — 
more  awful  than  Moses,  scarcely  less  awful,  if  their 
claims  with  their  consequences  be  true,  than  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  whose  especial  vicar  they  pro- 
fess to  be,  —  no  voice  ushered  in  its  advent,  —  no 
signs  or  wonders  followed  it,  manifesting  its  divine 
authority.  The  Word  of  God  was  silent ;  the  Church 
had  no  warning;  and  for  four  centuries  no  one 
seems  to  have  known  of  it.  All  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  however  pure  their  faith  in  other  respects, 
perished  in  unbelief,  without  one  warning  voice  to 
save  them  from  perdition. 
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I  will  now  present  to  the  reader  the  proofs  of 
what,  if  the  Roman  theory  be  true,  must  be 
regarded  as  utterly  incredible,  —  the  ignorance  of 
the  Churches  during  these  four  centuries  of  these 
stupendous  claims.  And  if  this  be  clearly  shown, 
I  think  he  will  be  constrained  to  take  another  view 
of  this  question,  and  conclude  that  if  these  claims 
and  powers  were  not  publicly  known,  it  was  because 
they  had  no  existence. 

I  shall  first  inquire,  whether  the  Church,  during 
this  period,  had  any  knowledge  of  St.  Peter  having 
been  the  universal  bishop ;  and  next  whether  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  his 
successors,  holding  that  office. 

But  before  I  commence  the  inquiry,  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  observations.  I  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  a  supremacy  other  than  a  practiced  su- 
premacy. I  mean,  that  if  a  person  profess  to  be 
bishop  of  a  see  or  province,  I  expect  to  see  him 
performing  the  functions  of  a  bishop  of  that  see  or 
province ;  and  if  he  profess  to  be  bishop  of  the 
Universal  Church,  I  expect  to  see  him  performing 
the  functions  of  a  universal  bishop,  and  that  no 
one  else  but  himself  is  performing  episcopal  func- 
tions within  the  Church,  except  it  be  shown  that 
they  are  acting,  either  under,  or  in  avowed  defiance 
of,  his  authority.  If,  then,  on  reading  the  New 
Testament,  I  see  the  other  apostles  exercising 
everywhere  equal  power  with  St.  Peter,  and  with* 
out  any  reference  to  his  authority,  or  any  attempt 
on  his  part  to  hinder  them ;  and  if  I  also  see  that 
the  Church  for  nearly  four  centuries  has  left  no 
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evidence  behind  it  that  they  knew  of  any  dif- 
ference among  the  powers  or  authority  of  the 
apostles,  and  never  acknowledged  any  submission  to 
the  Roman  prelate,  on  the  ground  of  any  divine 
commission  of  the  Church  to  his  care,  I  shall 
feel  amply  satisfied,  and  my  readers,  I  think,  will 
also,  that  no  such  universal  bishopric  by  divine 
right  ever  existed. 

In  continuing  this  inquiry,  I  shall  divide  the 
Ante-Nicene  Church  into  its  three  great  divisions, 
—  the  EcLsterrij  the  Alexandrian^  and  the  Western  ; 
and  I  shall  take  their  testimony  separately.  This 
distinction  is  not  a  merely  geographical  one.  The 
three  divisions  were  essentially  distinct,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  had  each  their  peculiar  intellectual 
characteristics,  which  afiected  even  their  views  of 
theology. 

That  St.  Peter  was  an  eminent  servant  of 
Christ  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  our  question  relates 
merely  to  his  alleged  supremacy ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  what  evidence  does  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, furnish  on  this  point  ? 

In  whatever  honour  or  respect  St.  Peter  may 
have  been  held  by  his  brother  apostles  and  the 
Churches,  there  is  no  statement  in  the  Acts  or 
Letters  of  the  Apostles  which  gives  the  slightest 
hint  that  this  honour  and  respect  were  paid  to  him 
as  to  one  who  had  authority  over  them  (to  say 
nothing  of  supremacy  over  the  Church)  imparted 
by  their  Lord.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  afiirmed 
that  the  New  Testament  not  only  does  not  support 
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the  idea  of  Peter's  supremacy,  but  does,  by  antici- 
pation, refute  it,  as  strongly  as  it  is  possible  to 
refute  any  doctrine,  which  had  never  at  the  time 
been  surmised  or  dreamed  of. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  more  fully  to  examine 
the  uninspired  writings  of  this  period,  and  to 
inquire  whether  they  had  any  idea  that  the  Church 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  St.  Peter  alone  and 
exclusively. 


§  1.  The  Eastern  Church. 

This  portion  of  the  Universal  Church,  comprising 
Asia  Minor,  Antioch,  Palestine,  and  the  countries 
still  further  to  the  East,  contained  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  Christians,  and  numbered 
among  its  members  many  important  writers,  whose 
productions,  partly  from  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  inroad  of  infidels,  and  partly  from 
the  ignorance  in  the  West  of  the  Greek  language, 
have  now  perished.  This  loss  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. Had  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Church 
survived  the  middle  ages,  church  history,  both 
internally  and  externally,  must  have  received  the 
most  valuable  elucidation.  Some  of  their  produc- 
tions, however,  have  reached  us,  and  notices  of 
works  and  extracts  are  furnished  by  Eusebius. 

( 1 .)  Among  the  former  are  the  Epistles  of  Igna-> 
tins,  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
If,  as  the  Roman  writers  say,  there  was  only  one 
bishop  between  him  and  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of 
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Antioch,  his  letters  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  furnished  valuable  support  to  the  Roman 
theory,  pairticularly  as  one  of  them  is  directed  to 
that  churchy  and  the  migration  of  the  supremacy 
from  Antioch  to  Rome  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  yet  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  stiU  more  so  in 
that  of  his  correspondents  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
this  supremacy  which  had  nearly  fallen  upon  his 
own  shoulders ;  and  there  is  only  one  mention  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  is  made  in  a  manner  which 
implies  a  perfect  equality  with  St.  Paul.  He  says 
to  the  Romans,  "  Not  as  Peter  and  Paul  do  I  give 
you  command :  they  were  apostles ;  while  I  am 
one  condemned :  they  were  free ;  while  I,  even  to 
this  present  hour,  am  a  slave.'' 

(2.)  Papias*,  the  next  writer  who  mentions 
St.  Peter,  is  called  a  disciple  of  St.  John.  He  has 
been  already  mentioned  f  as  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Asia,  and  the  author  of  several  books  of  various 
merit.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  exegetical 
works  he  states,  to  the  party  for  whom  he  wrote  it, 
"  I  shall  not  scruple  to  join  to  my  own  interpreta- 
tions  whatever  at  any  time  I  have  rightly  learnt 
from  the  elders,  and  well  borne  in  mind,  assuring 
you  of  their  truth.  For  I  did  not  take  pleasure, 
like  the  multitude,  in  the  men  who  spoke  much, 
but  in  those  who  spoke  truly.  Nor  did  I  pay 
attention  to  those  who  recorded  precepts  foreign  to 

♦  See  Routh's  Reliq.  Sac  i.  7. 
t  See  before,  p.  21. 
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our  faith,  but  precepts  which  had  been  given  by 
our  Lord,  and  came  from  the  Truth  itself.  And  if 
any  disciple  of  the  elders  came  to  me,  I  inquired  of 
him  their  words ;  —  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter 
had  said ;  what  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James,  or 
John,  or  Matthew  had  said,  or  any  other  of  our 
Lord's  disciples."  This  extract  seems  to  show  that 
Peter  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  as  one  of  the  apostles, 
and  invested  with  no  supremacy  over  the  others. 

(3.)  A  similar  view  must  have  been  taken  by 
Serapion,  eighth  bishop  of  Antioch,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  in  a  work  which  he  wrote  on  a 
spurious  book  called  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  He 
said,  "  We  receive  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  as 
Christ ;  but  spurious  writings  passing  under  their 
names  we  reject."  • 

Here,  too,  there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
Peter  and  his  brethren :  they  equally  represented 
Christ. 


§  2.  The  Albxandbian  Chubch. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church  have  said  on  St.  Peter's  exclu- 
sive government  of  the  Universal  Church.  Of  the 
Alexandrian  Church  we  have  magnificent  remains, 
whether  we  regard  their  extent  or  the  talents 
and  learning  of  the  writers  ;  and,  from  the  variety 
of  the  topics  on  which  they  write,  some  bearing 
directly  upon  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if 

*  See  Routli's  Reliq.  Sac.  i.  452. 
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the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  was  an  acknowledged 
(and  therefore  a  practical)  doctrine,  of  its  bdng 
found  frequently  and  distinctly  introduced  in  their 
writings ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  teaching 
of  a  contrary  tendency  will  appear. 

The  two  writers  whose  works  have  largely  de- 
scended to  us  are  Clement  and  Origen,  each,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  succession,  presidents  of  the  cateche- 
tical school  at  Alexandria,  and  flourishing  between 
the  years  a.d.  190 — 240.  The  writings  of  the 
former  are,  however,  silent  upon  any  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter.  Clement  makes  no  mention  of  any  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  or  power  among  the  apostles. 

The  writings  of  his  pupil  and  successor,  Origen, 
are  still  more  numerous.  They  consist  of  treatises, 
polemical  works,  and  very  copious  expositions  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  but,  on 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  they  contain  no 
support  to  the  idea  that  the  Universal  Church  was 
committed  specially  to  the  care  of  St.  Peter ;  nay, 
they  very  clearly  show  us  that  their  author  had  never 
even  heard  of  such  a  notion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  supposed  consequence  of  Peter's 
supremacy, —  namely,  the  Roman  supremacy, — 
must,  if  true,  have  been  seen  everywhere,  and  in  full 
exercise,  in  Origen's  days.  It  had  been  in  existence 
nearly  two  centuries.  Its  importance  for  salvation 
could  not  have  been  magnified  too  highly.  Witness 
its  place  among  the  doctrines  of  the  present  Roman 
Church.  Every  approach  to  it  must  have  paved 
the  way  for  an  allusion  to  it.  Witness  the  painful 
efforts   which   modem    Roman   writers    make   to 
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extract  the  doctrine  from  what  has  no  connection 
with  it.  If,  then,  when  the  subject  is  brought 
directly  before  Origen  he  never  once  makes  even 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  or  its  consequences,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  —  it  is  almost  a  demonstration  — 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 

When  Origen  speaks  of  the  apostles,  it  is  in  a 
manner  which  leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  power  or  authority  among 
them.  He  calls  all  the  apostles  kings*,  without  any 
discrimination.  Hence  he  says  our  Lord  is  aptly 
called  King  of  kings.  He  compares  them  to  the 
silver  columns  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  head  of 
these  columns  is  Christ ;  and,  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor, he  calls  faith  in  the  Trinity  the  rope  by  which 
the  whole  church  is  sustained.  The  apostles  are 
all,  without  distinction,  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  building  of  Christianity,  f.  Still,  although 
all  were  equal,  Jesus  did  not  show  himself  to  all  at 
all  times.  At  the  transfiguration  three  were 
chosen,  —  Peter,  James,  and  John,  —  because,  he 
says,  they  alone  were  capable  of  beholding  his  glory. 
After  the  Resurrection,  Peter  saw  our  Lord  as  the 
first  fruits,  then  the  twelve,  then  the  five  hundred, 
then  James,  last  of  all  Paul.| 

Again,  he  calls  Paul  the  teacher  of  the  Church  §, 
the  most  learned  of  pontiffs,  the  most  skilful  oi 
priests,  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles.  ||     He  speaks  of 

*  Horn,  in  Numb.  xii.  2.  f  Horn,  in  Ex.  ix.  3. 

}  Contr.  Cels.  ii.  64,  65.  §  Horn,  in  Ex.  y.  1. 

II  Horn,  in  Numb.  iii.  3. 
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him  as  a  lawgiver  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  without 
any  allusion  to  a  superior.  Indeed,  such  epithets 
preclude  any  supposition  of  the  kind.* 

Again,  he  compares  John  and  Peter  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  states  that  John  reposed  on 
the  bosom  of  our  Lord  as  a  mark  of  honour,  f 

But  it  is  not  by  such  inferences  that  we  are  left 
to  conjecture  his  relative  views  of  the  apostles.  The 
question  comes  directly  before  him  in  his  com* 
ment  on  Matt,  xviii.  1.  '^  At  the  same  time  came 
the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  who  is  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?" 

In  his  remarks  on  this  passage  |,  after  saying 
that  the  disciples  having  heard  the  conversation 
between  our  Lord  and  Peter,  after  the  demand  of 
the  tribute  by  the  collector,  he  proceeds :  — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  disciples  having  considered 
this  as  a  very  great  mark  of  honour  paid  by  Jesus  to 
Peter,  and  that  he  had  thereby  adjudged  him  to  be  greater 
than  the  others,  wished  to  learn  accurately  from  him  by 
inquiry  whether  he  (as  they  were  suspecting)  pronounoed 
Peter  to  be  greater  than  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  thej 
hoped  also  to  know  the  reason  of  the  preference.  This  it 
is/'  Origen  says,  ^^  which  I  think  Matthew  is  intending  to 
show  when  he  added  to  the  expression  ^  that  take,'  mean- 
ing the  piece  of  money,  ^  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and 
for  thee,'  the  words  following, — *  At  the  same  time  came  the 
disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?' 

^*  Their  uncertainty  had,  perhaps,  been  excited  by  the 

♦  Matt.  xiv.  22.  t  Comm.  in  Joan,  xxxii.  13. 

}  Orig.  Op.  tom.  lii.  588. 
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selection  of  three  to  witness  the  transfiguration ;  and  thejr 
were  casting  about  in  their  minds  which  of  the  three  was 
adjudged  by  the  Lord  to  be  the  greatest  For  John  re- 
clined upon  his  breast  through  Christ's  love  for  him ;  and 
we  may  imagine,  that  previous  to  the  supper  they  had  be- 
held many  marks  of  distinguished  honour  paid  by  Jesus  to 
John.  And  Peter,  on  his  confession,  had  been  pronounced 
'blessed'  when  he  had  said,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son 
of  the  living  God;'  and  yet  again,  through  the  saying, 
*  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me, 
for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  Gt)d,  but  those 
that  be  of  men,'  they  were  in  doubt  whether  he  were  the 
greater,  or  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee." 

Here,  then,  the  question  comes  directly  before 
Origen.  If  the  Roman  interpretation  be  true  it 
must  appear.  After  some  observations,  not  ex- 
actly relevant  to  our  subject,  he  asks  what  was 
their  question?  They  had  discovered  amongst 
those  thought  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
that  all  were  not  equal ;  there  was  a  greater  and  a 
less ;  all  were  not  equally  great  that  were  great. 
He  gives,  as  examples  of  progression,  Isaac,  Moses, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  our  Lord ;  concluding  that 
there  is  a  difference  among  the  great,  one  being 
great,  another  greater,  and  a  third  greatest. 

'^  The  disciples,  therefore,"  he  said,  '^  in  their  approach  to 
Jesus,  wished  to  know  who  was  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  perhaps  they  wished  to  hear  something 
of  this  sort  from  him.  He  (pointing  to  some  particular 
disciple) — he  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  our  Lord,  taking  the  subject  up  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  showing  the  qualities  with  which  he  must  be  endowed 
who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  called  a 
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little  child  unto  him^  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  said,  ^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  ^ 

Origan  then  pursues  the  subject  through  several 
pages,  presenting  different  interpretations  of  our 
Saviour's  meaning ;  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  the 
slightest  reference  to  St.  Peter. 

It  is  surely,  then,  incredible,  if  it  had  been  be- 
lieved at  Alexandria  that  St.  Peter  had  had  the 
whole  Church  specially  committed  to  him,  and  that 
the  supremacy,  through  him,  had  rested  on  the  Ro- 
man Church,  which  was  then  exercising  it  over  the 
Universal  Church,  that  in  an  investigation  into  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  undertaken  by  such  a  dis- 
cursive writer,  no  express  mention  should  have 
been  made  of  it  in  some  way  or  other.  But  there 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  No  other  conclu- 
sion, it  seems  to  me,  can  be  arrived  at  but  this, 
that  Origen  had  never  even  heard  of  St.  Peter's 
supremacy. 

But  we  will  pursue  our  inquiries  further,  and 
observe  his  comment  on  another  passage,  which 
soon  follows,  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

"  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children,  with  her  sons,  worshipping  him,  and  de- 
siring a  certain  thing  of  him,  and  he  said  unto  her, 
What  wilt  thou?  She  saith  unto  him,  Grant 
that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit  the  one  on  thy  right 
hand  and  the  other  on  thy  left  in  thy  kingdom. 
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But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  &c."  "  And  when  the 
ten  heard  it,  they  were  moved  with  indignation 
against  the  two  brethren.  But  Jesus  called  them 
unto  him,  and  said.  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them ;  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister  ;  and 
whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant.  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many." 
On  these  words  Origen  thus  comments :  — 

"  We  have  before  said  that  James  and  John  were  con« 
tendmg  for  the  chief  places  about  the  person  of  Jesus^ 
and  were  asking  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  else 
their  mother  was  asking  these  favours  for  them ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  ten  were  moved  with  indignation^  on 
the  ground  that  the  two  brothers  were  surreptitiously  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  proximity  to  Jesus  as  being  above 
the  other  ten.  This  having  been  premised,  Jesus  calls 
either  the  discontented  ten,  or  perhaps  the  whole  twelve, 
and  teaches  the  way  by  which  any  one  may  become  great 
and  first  before  God.  He  says,  the  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  their  seeming  rulers,  not  content  with  governing 

their  subjects,  hardly  and  tyrannically  treat  them 

But  let  there  be  no  such  conduct  among  you,  my  disciples, 
nor  let  those  who  believe  in  me,  and  are  invested  with  any 
authority,  or  are  considered  to  have  any  power  in  the 
Church  of  my  Father  and  God,  forcibly  rule  over  their  own 
brethren,  or  use  their  authority  unkindly  over  those  who 

•  Orig.  Op.  torn.  iii.  722. 
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have  fled  to  mj  religion.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  ao* 
counted  great  with  my  Father,  and  to  excel  his  brethren^ 
let  him  be  the  servant  of  all  those  among  whom  he  wishes 
to  be  the  greatest.  But  if  any  desires  die  first  place  near 
me,  let  him  know  that  he  will  be  preferred  to  no  one,  to 
whom,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  serve  him,  he  did  not 
serve  in  modesty  and  humility,  profitable  as  well  to  him* 
self  as  to  those  whom  he  assisted.  Luke,  in  his  account, 
introduces  kings  and  rulers  of  the  Gentiles,  warning  those 
who  sought  for  distinction  among  their  brethren  not  to 
imitate  royal  power,  or  the  princely  We  of  flattery,  teach- 
ing  us  that  he  who  is  truly  the  greater  should  be  «a  the 
younger,  that  is,  as  a  child  in  simplicity  and  equality,  and 
the  ruler  (and  under  that  name,"  Origen  says,  **  I  think 
that  he  included  bishops  of  the  Churches,)  as  one  who 
waits  on  servants.  These  truths  the  Word  of  Gk>d  teaches 
us.  But  we,  either  not  understanding  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  despising  such  counsel  of  the  Saviour,  almost 
exceed  even  the  foolish  pride  of  bad  Gentile  rulers,  and 
scarcely  refrain  from  having  body  guards,  like  royalty, 
making  ourselves  objects  of  dread  and  difficult  of  access, 
especially  to  the  poor ;  nay,  we  behave  to  those  approach- 
ing us,  and  making  any  request  of  us,  worse  than  tyrants, 
and  more  cruel  than  Gentile  rulers  to  their  suppliants. 
You  may  see,  in  many  old  and  acknowledged  churches, 
and  especially  in  those  in  the  larger  cities,  the  rulers  of  the 
people  of  God  permitting  no  freedom  of  speech  towards 
them,  not  even  from  the  roost  excellent  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus." 

And  after  showing  from  the  words  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  how  unbecoming  such  conduct  is  in  a 
bishop,  and  what  their  conduct  ought  to  be,  Origen 
concludes  by  saying  that  he  has  mentioned  all  these 
matters  to  point  out  that  the  ruler  of  the  Church 
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should  not  imitate  the  ruler  of  the  Grentiles,  but, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  should  follow  the  example  of 
Christ. 

The  passage,  with  its  comments,  calls  for  a  remark 
or  two.  It  is  clear  at  the  time  when  the  request 
was  made,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  after 
the  gift  of  the  keys  to  Peter,  that  the  other  disciples 
had  no  idea  that  what  had  been  then  said  to  Peter 
conferred  on  him  any  authority  or  supremacy  over 
them,  since,  when  James  and  John  are  seeking  the 
highest  dignity  in  Christ's  kingdom,  it  is  not  Peter 
singly,  but  the  ten  that  are  moved  with  indignation. 
Peter  is  treated  both  in  the  Gospels  and  by  Origen 
as  one  of  the  other  disciples.  James  and  John  seek 
a  dignity  above  him  and  them,  and  he  with  them 
and  they  with  him,  the  ten  are  indignant  at  it. 
As  Origen  never  introduces  in  his  lengthened  re- 
marks this  supposed  pre-eminence  of  Saint  Peter, 
which  would  have  been  intrenched  upon  or  over- 
thrown had  the  two  brothers  gained  their  request, 
it  is  a  plain  inference  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
supremacy.  This  is  still  more  striking  when,  stung, 
perhaps,  by  his  unpleasant  intercourse  with  his 
bishop,  Demetrius,  Origen  transfers  the  concluding 
remarks  of  Christ  to  Christian  bishops,  and  presents 
no  very  flattering  picture  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
bishops  in  the  larger  sees.  When  his  remarks  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  supremacy  of 
any  of  the  apostles,  their  extreme  generality  seems 
to  assure  us,  that  he  had  no  conception  of  any  su- 
premacy by  divine  right,  either  in  Saint  Peter,  or 
in  any  Christian  prelid)e  derived  from  him ;  and  I 
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think  the  following  passage  will  illustrate  this  view. 
In  his  commentary  on  Saint  John,  xiii.  6.*,  which 
relates  the  action  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet  by 
our  Lord,  he  says,  — 

''If  it  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  sacred  writings 
even  to  particulars  the  most  minute,  some  one  may  ask^ 
how  it  happened  that  when  Peter  had  been  first  elected 
into  the  number  of  the  twelve  (perhaps,  because  he  was 
more  worthy  than  the  rest,  since  Judas,  owing  to  his  evil 
disposition,  was  hurled  down  to  the  lowest  place,)  that 
Jesus,  when  he  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet^  and  to 
wipe  them  with  the  towel  with  which  he  was  girded^  did 
not  begin  with  Peter.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
as  a  physician,  having  many  sick  persons  to  attend  to» 
begins  with  those  most  needing  his  care,  so  he,  when  he 
was  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  began  with  the  most 
dirty,  and  perhaps  at  last  came  to  Peter,  as  needing  this 
cleansing  the  least  of  all.  Perhaps,  also,  the  near  ap* 
proach  of  Peter's  feet  to  cleanliness  was  the  cause  of  his 
resistance." 

The  only  reason  that  he  produces  for  believing 
Peter  more  worthy  than  the  rest,  is  that  he  is 
placed  first,  and  Judas  last,  in  the  list  of  the  apos- 
tles; but  Judas  was  a  most  depraved  person; 
therefore,  Peter  was  probably  more  worthy. 

I  think  that  these  extracts  show  that  Origen,  and, 
through  him,  that  not  merely  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  but  also  the  Eastern  Church,  far  and  wide, 
(as  he  was,  without  exception,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  day,  had  travelled  much,  and  his  writ- 
ings pervaded  every  comer   of  the  East),  knew 

♦  Orig.  Op.  iv.  413. 
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nothing  of  any  exclusive  commission  of  the  Church 
to  Peter's  care,  or  any  supremacy  of  Saint  Peter 
over  the  other  apostles.  He  was  accounted  by  them 
an  apostle,  an  honoured  one,  but  no  governing 
power  was  known  of  as  having  been  given  to  him 
which  was  not  equally  conferred  on  the  others. 

We  will  now  consider  Origen's  Commentary 
on  the  disputed  text  of  Matt.  xvi.  17,  18.*,  on 
which  the  Roman  Church  relies  as  the  foundation 
of  its  claim ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  while  it 
is  read,  that,  if  the  Roman  interpretation  be  true, 
the  Roman  Bishop  was  at  this  time  exercising  (and 
had  been  for  two  hundred  years)  supreme  authority 
at  Alexandria,  and  over  the  whole  Church,  on  the 
ground  that  Peter  was  the  exclusive  rock,  and  had 
had  the  keys  given  to  him  alone  and  exclusively. 

After  stating  that  every  one,  who  through  divine 
illumination  makes  the  same  confession  with  Peter 
becomes  Peter,  and  the  Lord  says  to  him  as  he  said 
to  Peter,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock," 
&c.,  he  proceeds,  — 

'*  But  if  you  think  that  upon  that  one  Peter  alone,  the 
whole  Church  was  built  by  God,  what  do  you  say  of  John, 
the  Son  of  Thunder  ?  What  of  each  of  the  apostles  ? 
Shall  we  dare  to  say  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  Peter  exclusively,  but  that  they  shall  prevail 
against  the  other  apostles  and  the  perfect ;  or  rather,  is  it 
not  said  of  all  and  of  each  of  them,  that  *  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it,'  and  also  that '  upon  this  Rock 
1  will  build  my  church  ?'  Were  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  given  to  Peter  alone,  and  shall  none  other  of 

•  Orig.  Op.  iiS.  528. 
L  L 
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the  blessed  receive  them  ?  But  if  the  gift  of  the  keys  is 
common  to  others,  why  not  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows,  and  which  were  aud  to  Peter?  For  here  (in 
Matthew)  as  if  to  Peter  it  seems  to  be  said,  ^  Whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven^'  &c. 
But  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  our  Saviour,  when  he  gives 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  disciples  by  breathing  on  them,  he 
says,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,'  *•  &c. 

From  this  passage  it  is  quite  clear,  that  Oi^en 
knew  of  no  distinction  arising  from  that  passage 
between  Peter  and  the  other  apostles.  No  lan- 
guage can  be  plainer ;  they  are  the  rock  as  well  as 
he :  our  Lord's  words  conferred  no  exclusive  uni- 
versal bishopric  on  Peter.  They  have  the  keya 
also  as  well  as  Peter.  The  gates  of  hell  shall  no 
more  prevail  against  them  than  him,  and  what- 
soever they  bind  or  loose,  shall  be  as  much  bound 
or  loosed,  as  if  it  had  been  bound  or  loosed  by 
him. 

The  passage  will  serve  to  explain  another  com- 
ment of  Origen  on  Matt. xviii.  15.  18.*:  "More- 
over, if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee 
one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto 
the  Church :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican.   Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall 

»  Orig.  Op.  iii.  613. 
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bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  what* 
soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

On  this  passage,  which  seems  to  confer,  Origen 
says,  on  all  Christians  what  just  before  had  been 
conferred  on  Peter  alone,  he  then  writes :  — 

^'  But  as  it  behoved,  although  something  had  been  said 
in  common  to  Peter  and  those  who  had  thrice  admonished 
their  brethren,  that  something  special  should  be  conferred 
on  Peter,  it  was  said  to  him  singly,  *  I  will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  before  it  was 
said,  '  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,'  &c.  And  if  we  care^ 
fully  attend  to  the  letter  of  the  gospel,  we  shall  find  that, 
in  what  seems  to  be  common  to  Peter  and  the  admonishera 
of  their  brethren,  there  is  a  great  difference  and  pre- 
eminence in  what  is  said  to  Peten  It  is  no  trifling  differ- 
ence that  Peter  should  have  received  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  not  of  one  heaven,  but  of  more  heavens,  and 
that  whatsoever  he  binds  on  earth  shall  be  bound,  not  in 
one  heaven,  but  in  all  the  heavens,  compared  with  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  many  who  bind  on  earth  and 
loose  on  earth,  the  effect  of  whose  acts  do  not  reach  the 
heavens,  as  Peter's,  but  only  one  heaven  ;  for  their  power 
does  not  extend,  like  Peter's,  to  all  the  heavens.  By  how 
much  the  better  is  the  person  who  binds,  by  so  much  the 
more  blessed  is  the  person  loosed,  as  his  freedom  extends 
through  all  the  heavens." 

Of  course  this  is  a  most  fanciful  interpretation : 
nevertheless,  however  absurdly  the  doctrine  might 
be  deduced,  still  if  Origen  had  expressly  stated 
that  to  Peter's  government  the  whole  Church  was 
exclusively  committed,  it  would  have  shown  that 
such  was  Origen's  opinion,  and  it  would  have  been 
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a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Roman    doctiine,  so 
far  as  Origen  was  concerned.    But  there  is  no- 
thing in  these  remarks  indicating  any  supremacy 
over  the  Church.  The  expressions  relate  to  binding 
and  loosing  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  they  seem 
to  convey  powers  of  awful  import ;  and  yet  in  the 
primitive  Church,  as  well  as  in   our    own,   they 
seem  practically  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  small 
compass;  and,  indeed,  what  independent  powers 
they  convey  to  the  human  instrument  was  never 
settled.     The  Ante-Nicene  Church  said    that  the 
human  sentence  was  confirmed  if  it  was  just ;  but 
the  heavenly  sentence,  it  was  agreed,  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  human.     Men  might  be  bound  on 
earth,  who  were  loosed  in  heaven ;  and  loosed  on 
earth,  who  were  bound  in  heaven.     What  precise 
meaning  Origen  ascribed  to  this  peculiar  power 
given  to  St.  Peter,  it  is  not   easy  to  say.      It   is 
possible  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  writing 
(and  he  wrote  very  rapidly  and  extempore),   he 
was    struck   by  the   fact   that  the   same  powers 
seemed  given  to  all  who  had  thrice   admonished 
their  brethren,  that  had  been  given  to  Peter   in 
return  to  his  heaven-revealed  confession,  and  that 
he    had    thought   there  must  be    a    distinction. 
Having  looked  therefore  to  the  letter  of  the  pas- 
sages, he  fancied  he  had  found  a  diflFerence,  which 
might  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  Peter.  To 
the  former  he  found  that  their  powers  of  binding 
and  loosing  were  ratified  only  in  heaven   in  the 
singular  number,  while  to  Peter  the  same  power 
would  be  confirmed  in  heaven  in  the  plural.    What 
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was  the  extent  of  the  former  power,  and  what  the 
precise  diflFerence  between  the  two,  it  would  have 
surpassed  even  Origen  to  define-  But  whatever 
ideas  he  may  have  attached  to  these  words,  one 
thing  is  clear,  he  could  not  have  meant  by  them 
the  commission  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
pn  earth  to  Peter  exclusively,  inasmuch  as  he 
admitted  that  whatever  earthly  power  Peter  had, 
was  equally  possessed  by  all  those  who  had 
thrice  admonished  their  brethren,  and  also  that  he 
shared  one  heaven  in  common  with  them.  Hia 
peculiar  privilege  affected  some  more  remote 
heavens,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  know- 
ledge. But  this  privilege  is  equally  remote  from 
the  Roman  claims.  They  admit  no  partner  on 
earth,  or  in  one  heaven,  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
their  theory  would  enable  them  to  claim  no  ex- 
clusive power  on  earth,  but  only  in  some  heaven, 
whether  far  off  or  nigh,  they  would  exhibit  little 
anxiety  in  vindicating  their  descent  from  Peter.  It 
is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  whatever  privilege  was 
supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  conceded  to  Peter, 
owing  to  his  confession,  it  was  not  the  exclusive 
government  of  the  Church  on  earth,  as  imagined 
by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

That  this  was  a  momentary  and  meaningless 
distinction,  may  be  well  assumed  on  recollecting 
that  in  a  previous  part  of  Origen's  Commentary,  — 
the  gift  of  the  keys  to  Peter  in  this  same  evan- 
gelist*,— he  says: 

•  Orig.  Op-iii.  531.. 
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**  But  since  they  who  held  the  office  of  bishops  use^  like 
Peter,  this  expression  of  our  Lord,  and,  having  taken  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (in  the  plural)  from  our 
Lord,  teach  that  what  has  been  bound  by  them  (that  is^ 
condemned)  is  bound  also  in  heaven  (plural),  we   say,  that 
they  rightly  say,  if  they  have  that  for  which  it  was  said  to 
that  Peter,   'Thou  art  Peter;'  and  if  they  are  such  as 
that  the  Church  can  be  built  upon  them  by  Christ,  then 
that  these  words  are  properly  applied  to  them*     The  gates 
of  hell  ought  not  to  prevail  against  those  who  wish  to  bind 
and  loose.     But  if  he  b  bound  by  the  chains  of  his  own 
sins,  in  vain  does  he  bind  and  loose." 

By  all  which  Origen  meant  that  every  bishop 
whose  faith  in  Christ  was  sound  like  Peter's,  and 
conduct  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel,  had  like 
powers  with  Peter  in  binding  and  loosing  on  earth 
and  in  all  the  "  heavens,"  whatever  might  be  the 
sense  he  applied  to  the  word  "  heavens." 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  substance  of  all  the 
testimony  that  can  be  produced  from  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  about  St.  Peter,  in  reference  to 
his  relative  position  to  his  brethren  and  the 
Church.  Other  extracts  might  be  added,  but  they 
would  be  all  to  the  like  eifect. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  state- 
ment that  supports  the  Roman  notion  of  St.  Peter's 
supremacy,  while  the  whole  bearing  of  Origen's 
mind  is  widely  opposed  to  it ;  and  when,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  recollected  that  this  supremacy  of  St. 
Peter,  if  true,  had  had  practical  results  affecting 
at  the  time,  and  ever  since  the  apostolic  days,  the 
Churches  of  Egypt ;  silence  on  such  a  supremacy 
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is  a  most  conclusive  proof  that  it  never  had  had 
existence,  even  in  thought. 


§  8.  The  Western  Church. 

We  have  now  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  see  whether  its  writers 
have  left  behind  them  any  proof  that  the  Church 
considered  its  government  to  have  been  committed 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  he 
had  in  consequence  any  superiority  over  the  other 
apostles. 

(1.)  The  writer  nearest  to  the  times  of  the 
apostles  was  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  In  his 
generally  admitted  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church, 
he  only  once  names  the  apostle;  and  so  far  is 
he  from  pointing  out  his  supremacy,  that  if  any 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  what  he  has  said, 
it  would  be,  that  he  had  entertained  a  higher  esti-^ 
mate  of  St.  Paul's  merits  than  of  those  of  St.  Peter. 
What  he  has  said  will  be  noticed  soon. 

(2.)  The  next  writer  to  be  introduced  is  Justin 
Martyr,  whom^  although  an  Oriental  by  birth,  we 
will  class  among  Western  writers.  He  names  the 
apostles  a  few  times,  and  alludes  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John  as  having  had  their  names  changed ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace,  in  anything  that 
he  has  said,  of  any  distinction  of  power  or  of  su- 
premacy among  them.  He  informed  his  opponent, 
Trypho  the  Jew,  that  the  bells  attached  to  the  hem 
of  Aaron's  ephod  were  a  type  of  the  apostles,  but 
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he  did  not  add  that  they  differed  in  metal,  size,  or 
sound,  although  he  had  discovered  that  they  were 
twelve  in  number.* 

(3.)  We  now  approach  the  writings  of  Irenaaus, 
A.  D.  1 80.  His  language  respecting  the  apostles  is 
that  of  perfect  equality  among  them.  In  his  account 
of  the  letter  from  the  council  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
church  at  Antioch,  he  refers  the  decision  neither 
to  Peter  nor  James,  but,  following  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, he  attributes  it  to  James  and  the  apostles 
with  him.f 

(4.)  Such  is  the  view  also  taken  by  TertuUian, 
A.D.  210,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  tract 
"  De  PraBScriptione  Hsereticorum."  J    Against  those 

*  Dial,  cum  Trjph.  sect  42.        f  Lib.  adv.  Haeres.  iii.  12. 

X  There  is,  I  think,  a  mystery  about  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian.  If  the  Cyprianic  writings  are  forgeries,  so  is  the  account 
of  him  in  Jerome's  **  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers,''  and  so  is 
the  account  of  TertuUian  in  the  same  book  ;  and  the  '*  Da  Magi- 
strum"  story,  which  is  made  to  connect  Cyprian  with  TertuUian, 
is  also  false.     All  these  perish  together. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the  notices  of  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tuUian, they  sometimes  appear  very  suspiciously  in  couples. 

There  is  a  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  attributed  to  Hilary 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  composed,  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  Most  persons  will  belieye  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  one  of  the  most  important  passages  of  that  gospel ; 
but  I  think  very  few  will  believe  that,  when  Hilary  approached 
that  prayer,  he  omitted  all  notice  of  it,  and  wrote  these  words 
instead: — 

**  De  orationis  autem  sacramento  necessitate  nos  coramentaadi 
Cyprianus  vir  sanctse  memoriae  liberavit.  Quanquam  et  Tertul- 
lianus  hinc  volumen  aptissimum  scripserit,  sed  consequens 
error  hominis  detraxit  scriptis  probabilibus  auctorjtatem."  I 
cannot  imaging  that  any  one  will  believe  it  lik^y.     We  should 
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heretics  who  advanced  an  objection  that  the  apostles 
did  not  know  all  things,  he  asks  :  "  Was  anjrthing 
hidden  from  Peter,  who  was  called  the  rock  on 
which  the  Church  should  be  built,  who  obtained 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  in  Heaven  and  on  earth? 
Was  anjrthing,  moreover,  hidden  from  John,  the 
most  beloved  of  the  Lord,  who  leaned  upon  his 
breast,  to  whom  alone  the  Lord  pointed  out  before- 
hand Judas  that  should  betray  him,  whom  he  com- 
mended unto  Mary  as  a  son  in  his  own  stead.  Of 
what  would  he  have  those  be  ignorant  to  whom  he 

have  to  suppose  that  a  Graulish  prelate,  composing  a  com- 
mentarj  on  St  Matthew's  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  his  dio- 
cese, or  at  the  most  for  Gaul,  omitted  all  commentary  on  the 
Lord's  prayer,  because  one  Cyprian,  but  of  what  country  or 
what  he  was  is  not  told  them,  and  a  heretic,  Tertullian,  not  a 
seductive  description,  had  written  tracts  upon  it.  Moreover^ 
this  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  were  Africans,  who  had  lived  a 
century  or  more  before  the  time  when  Hilary  was  writing,  and 
whose  tracts,  until  Hilary  brings  them  to  our  notice,  are  un- 
heard of  in  antiquity. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  there  has  here  been  an  excision  and 
an  insertion. 

Again,  we  have  a  similar  introduction  of  these  two  writers 
into  the  Institutions  of  Lactantius,  with  a  dirty  allusion,  which 
I  cannot  think  would  have  been  made  by  Lactantius.  They 
appear  also  together  in  some  of  the  forged  letters  of  Jerome* 
These  circumstances,  coupled  with  Jerome's  account  of  Ter* 
tullian,  in  his  **  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  excite  a  sus- 
picion in  my  mind  that  there  was  a  reason  for  this  connexion, 
and  that  all  is  not  Tertullian  that  passes  under  his  name ;  and 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that,  among  others,  the  tract  *'De 
Praescriptione  Haereticorum"  was  not  written  by  him.  It  does 
not  belojig  tQ  the  third  century  at  all. 
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even  manifested  his  glory,  and  Moses  and  Elias, 
and  moreover  the  voice  of  the  Father  from  Heaven  ? 
This  he  did,  not  as  thereby  casting  any  reproach 
upon  the  rest,  but  because  in  three  witnesses  every 
word  shall  be  established."  * 

Although  I  do  not  believe  this  tract  to  have  been 
written  by  TertuUian,  or  by  any  one  in  the  third 
century,  still  the  writer  (the  later  the  better)  had 
no  notion  of  the  present  Roman  theory.  If  he 
had  known  of  it,  his  argument  must  naturally  have 
taken  a  very  diflferent  turn.  He  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  James,  or  John,  or  the  other 
apostles.  He  would  have  simply  said,  "  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  the  Roman  bishops,  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  committed  exclusively  the  care  of  his 
Universal  Church,  and  endowed  with  infallibility, 
could  be  ignorant  or  in  error." 

(5.)  Another  writer  is  Hilary  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
A.D.  350,  who  has  been  already  often  brought 
before  our  notice.  If  he  wrote  the  larger  works 
attributed  to  him,  his  views  agree  with  those  of  the 
writers  above  stated.  He  nowhere  gives  Peter  a 
supremacy  over  his  brother  apostles,  or  the  Church,  f 

*  Sect.  22.  Similarly,  in  the  same  tract,  his  comparison 
of  the  relative  doctrinal  merits  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ia 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  theory. 

f  Addressing  the  Almighty,  he  says :  "  Why,  if  this  creed 
be  wrong,  hast  thou  deceived  me.  I  trusted  on  David,  the 
man  after  thy  own  heart ;  on  Solomon,  gifted  with  divine 
wisdom ;  on  Isaiah,  who  saw  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ;  on  Jeremiah^ 
sanctified  in  the  womb  for  a  prophet  unto  the  nations,  to  root  up 
and  to  pull  down  ;  on  Ezekiel,  a  witness  of  the  mystery  of  the 
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He  calls  Peter  the  foundation  of  the  Church ;  and 
so  he  calls  his  faith*;  and  so  he  calls  all  the 
apostles.f  He  gives  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven ;(,  but  all  the  apostles  equally  have  them§ ; 
and  even  Peter,  he  says,  did  not  lose  them  by  his 
thrice-repeated  denial  of  Christ.  || 

In  his  view,  too,  the  Church  is  not  a  monarchy, 
but  an  oligarchy ;  it  is  the  principality  of  all  the 
apostles.  I 

In  none  of  these  writers,  whoever  they  were, 
and  however  much  they  may  use  the  Scriptural 
language  of  foundation  rock  and  keys,  is  there  the 
slightest  intimation  given  that  St.  Peter  had  any 
superiority  over  his  brother  apostles  or  the  Church. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  that  the  keys 
in  the  hands  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  open 
the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  easily  as 
those  of  St.  Peter,  or  that  they  could  not  bind  and 

resurrection;  on  Daniel,  the  greatly  beloved,  revealer  of  times; 
on  the  holy  company  of  the  prophets,  and  on  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel :  on  Matthew,  turned  from  a  publican  into  an  apos- 
tle ;  on  John,  who,  from  intimacy  with  the  Lord,  was  favoured 
with  a  revelation  of  celestial  mysteries ;  on  Simon,  on  whom, 
after  his  confession,  the  Church  was  built,  and  who  received 
the  keys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and  on  all  the  rest,  who 
preached  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  Paul 
also,  who,  from  a  persecutor  became  thy  chosen  vessel,  alone  in 
the  deep,  the  man  of  the  third  heavens,  in  Paradise  before  he 
was  a  martyr,  a  finished  offering  of  a  perfect  faith.i 

•  De  Trinit  vi.  37.  f  Ps  Ixv"-  10. 

X  Matt.  xvi.  7.  §  Ps.  Hi.  9. 

II  lb.  12.  i  Ps.  cxxxviii.  38. 


»  De  Trinit.  vi.  20. 
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loose  as  well  as  he,  except,  perhaps  the  fanciful  allu* 
sion  in  Origen ;  where,  however,  all  Christians  seem 
equal  to  Peter  throughout  earth  and  heaven. 

(6.)  There  is  one  remaining  writer,  Optatus 
bishop  of  Milevi,  A.  d.  370.  If  his  first  two  books 
had  been  genuine,  and  not  tampered  with,  they 
would  have  presented  us  vnth  the  first  intimation 
of  the  Cyprianic  theory  of  St.  Peter*  being  the 
centre  of  sacerdotal  unity.  I  have  already  f  al^ 
luded  to  the  suspicious  character  of  the  statements 
of  the  first  book  on  the  Donatist  controversy.  The 
following  conclusive  proof  is  in  addition.  A  list 
of  Roman  prelates  is  inserted  into  the  second  book, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  one  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,  inserted  into  the  work  of  IrenaBus.  It  is 
carried  down  to  Siricius,  with  whom  Optatus  is 
made  to  say  that  he  was  in  comnmnion.  Siricius 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  384.  But 
the  work  of  Optatus  is  said  by  Jerome,  in  his  "  Book 
on  Ecclesiastical  Writers,"  to  have  been  written 
under  Valentinian  and  Valens,  that  is,  not  later  than 

•  He  is  speaking  to  Parmenian  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, and,  with  the  artless  assumption  perceptible  in  so  many 
of  the  forgeries,  is  made  to  saj :  *^  You  cannot  deny  that  you 
know  that  the  episcopal  chair  in  the  Roman  city  was  first  con- 
ferred on  Peter,  in  which  Peter  sat  the  head  of  all  the  apostles, 
whence  also  he  was  called  Cephas,  in  which  one  chair  unity 
might  be  preserved  {servaretur)  by  all,  lest  the  other  apostles 
should  each  be  claiming  an  independent  chair  for  themselves, 
that  he  might  now  be  shown  to  be  a  schismatic  and  sinner  who 
placed  another  chair  {contra  singularem  cathedram)  against  that 
one  chair"  (as  I  suppose  is  meant).  But  the  whole  is  seen,  by  its 
context,  to  be  an  evident  interpolation. 

t  See  before,  p.  221. 
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A.D.  375.  This  clearly  shows  that  some  one  had 
used  the  pen  since  Optatus,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  first  two  books  have  been  almost  re-written. 
They  contain  Cyprian's  theory  and  Cyprian's  name, 
without  any  mention  of  Cyprian's  works.  These, 
especially  in  the  Donatist  controversy,  could  not 
have  failed  of  being  cited,  had  Cyprian's  works  and 
these  books  been  written  by  the  parties  whose 
names  they  bear.* 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  all  the  information 
which  1  can  collect,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Peter's 
supremacy,  contained  in  the  works  written  during 
the  period  embraced  by  this  volume.  If  the  reader 
will  reconsider  it,  he  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  whether  the  Christians  of  that  day  be- 
lieved that  the  Church  was  specially  committed 
to  St.  Peter's  care,  so  that  he  was  the  universal 
bishop.  I  think  he  will  see  that  there  is  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it,  even  if  all  the  quotations  from  the  different 
writers  are  genuine. 

It  is  my  impression,  from  reflecting  on  number- 
less particulars  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  in 
detail,  that  such  an  idea  as  the  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter  had  never  once  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
Church  at  this  time.  Under  such  circumstances 
no  express  statements  negativing  such  a  supremacy 
can  be  expected.  What  is  not  even  dreamed  of 
cannot  be  denied  and  refuted;  and  yet  Origen 
seems  unconsciously  to  have  done  something  like  it. 
But  this,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 

•  See  under  "  Council  of  Aries,"  p.  221. 
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Uieorjr.  If  Peter  had  no  suprcBMicr,  the 
bbhop  has  nofie ;  and  the  qoestioii,  ao  £v 
depends  on  any  knowledge  of  this 
existing  in  the  minds  of  Peter^s  sohjecta  bcii^  m 
test  of  its  tmth  or  falsehood, — and  it  is  iiicie* 
dfble  that,  if  it  had  existed,  it  should  not  have 
been  known  and  most  frequently  alluded  to  hf 
them,  —  is  settled*  And  it  is  needless  to  aaj  m 
word  more. 

But  still  we  win  proceed,  for  a  few  pagea  will 
exhaust  the  subject. 

We  will  now  inquire  whether  the  Chriatiaas 
during  this  period  believed,  although  they  have 
left  no  intimation  of  any  supremacy  of  St.  Peter, 
that  this  unmentioned  supremacy  descended  on  the 
bishops  of  Home  as  St.  Peter's  successors.  If  the 
language  which  I  use  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
be  absurd,  the  reader  must  excuse  me  and  attribute 
it  to  my  subject.  The  idea  of  a  supremacy  in  the 
Iloman  biBhop  is  the  very  extreme  of  absurdity. 

The  same  order  shall  be  preserved  as  in  the 
previous  inquiry.  The  Holy  Scriptures  make  no 
allusion  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
St.  Jolin,  who  was  contemporary  with  three  of  these 
awful  personages,  never  alludes  to  them  in  any 
way. 

Do  the  writings  of  the  Eastern  Church  furnish 
any  evidence  of  the  Roman  supremacy? 

1  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  Eusebius's 
Church  History,  none  of  them  mention  even  the 
name  of  any  Roman  bishop.  Nor  do  we  find  any 
thing  about  his  succession  to  St.  Peter's  universal 
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bishopric,  of  which,  as  has  been  seen,  they  knew 
nothing. 

Do  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Church 
furnish  any  evidence  of  such  a  fact  ? 

The  same  answer  may  be  again  returned.  Not 
even  the  name  of  any  Roman  bishop  is  mentioned 
in  any  of  them  as  far  as  I  know. 

Thus  we  are  driven  back  to  Italy  and  the  West 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  fact ;  which, 
if  true,  must  have  been  as  important  and  as  well 
known  in  the  East  and  in  Alexandria  as  in  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  must  have  been  giving  practical 
proofs  of  its  existence  every  day.  What  know- 
ledge, then,  is  there  to  be  found  of  it  in  the 
Western  Church,  the  home  of  these  awful  per- 
sonages ? 

Justin  Martyr  never  even  names  any  bishop  of 
Rome. 

Irenseus  only  does  so  in  a  chapter  which  must 
first  be  proved  to  be  genuine  before  it  can  be 
received  as  evidence.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  the  "  Work  against  Heresies,"  the 
statements  of  which  have  already  undergone  ex- 
amination, and  been  shown  to  have  been  tampered 
with.*  But  even  in  that  chapter  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Peter*s  supremacy,  nor  of  the  Roman  bishop 
having  inherited  such  supremacy  from  him.  It  is 
merely  a  grandiloquent  description  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

As  TertuUian  knew  of  no  supremacy  of  St.  Peter, 

*  See  under  «  Victor,"  p.  206. 
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SO  neither  does  be  mention  any  descent  of  it  on  the 
Roman  bishop. 

Hilary,  I  believe,  never  even  mentions  the  Roman 
Church  or  prelate. 

Any  testimony  that  Optatus  might  bring  must 
first  be  proved  to  be  genuine.  It  is  at  present  in 
immediate  connection  with  a  manifest  interpo- 
lation. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  testimony,  or  none  of 
any  genuine  character,  that  can  be  brought,  even 
from  the  Western  Church,  to  prove  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Universal  Church  was  considered  by 
them  to  have  descended  on  the  Roman  prelate. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  writings  to  be  adduced 
which  seem  very  contradictory  of  such  a  notion. 

The  only  ante-Nicene  writer  (TertuUian)  who 
informs  us  that  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome,  in- 
forms us  also  that  Clement  was  the  first  bishop ; 
and  (since  the  list  in  IrenaBus  is  probably  spurious) 
there  is  no  better  testimony  to  be  found.  Let  us, 
then,  look  at  the  letter  which  Clement  wrote  to  the 
Corinthian  Church.  In  a  passage  where  he  is 
setting  before  the  eyes  of  the  Corinthians  many 
scriptural  worthies  for  their  imitation,  he  says: — 

"  Through  rivalry  and  envy  the  greatest  and  most 
righteous  pillars  were  persecuted  and  slain.  Let  us  place 
before  our  eyes  the  excellent  apostles.  Peter  endured  not 
one  or  two,  but  many  toils,  from  the  effect  of  evil  passions 
in  others,  and  thus  having  bqrne  testimony,  he  went  to  his 
appointed  place  in  glory.  From  the  same  cause,  Paul 
patiently  and  gloriously  endured  suffering,  having  been  in 
chains  seven  times,  and  exiled,  and  stoned,  and  having 
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been  a  preacher  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  he  obtwied 
honourable  fame  from  his  faith.  Having  taught  the  whole 
world  righteousness,  and  approached  the  extremity  of  the 
West,  and  given  testimony  before  the  rulers,  he  then  left 
the  world,  and  went  into  the  holy  place,  having  been  a 
noble  example  of  suffering  endurance."* 

Were  an  indifferent  person  commenting  on  this 
passage,  he  would,  I  think,  naturally  imagine,  that 
as  the  writer  was  clearly  seeking  to  magnify  the 
apostles,  he  was  advancing  all  he  knew  about  them 
that  tended  to  their  praise ;  and  he  would  think  it  a 
fair  conclusion  that  what  he  said  of  one,  and  not  of 
the  other,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  former.    Exa- 
mining the  passage  on  these  principles,  which  no 
Romanist  can  possibly  object  to,  because  they  adopt 
it  in  their  interpretation  of  the  words  "  rock  "  and 
"  keys,"  even  when  there  is  no  other  apostle  men- 
tioned but  Peter,  and  even  when  the  same  gifts  in 
smbstance   are  elsewhere  given   (at  least  so  the 
Church  of  the  first  four  centuries  thought)  to  all 
the  other  apostles,  he  would  see  several  particulars 
said  of  St.  Paul  which  were  not  said  of  St.  Peter. 
Among  others,  the  fact  of  his  having  preached  in 
the  West,  and  having  borne  testimony  to  Christ 
before  the  rulers.     He  would  also  see  that  nothing 
is  said  of  either,  except  their  death,  which  is  not  to 
be  learnt  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Nothing 
is  said  of  St.  Peter  having  been  in  the  West,  and, 
consequently,  nothing  of  his  ever  having  been  in 
Rome. 

•  Sect  5. 
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Let  US  now  call  to    mind   who  Clement  was. 
He  was  (if  Tertullian  wrote  the  tract,  which  I  do 
not  helieve,  only  this  is  the  more  favourable  suppo- 
sition) the  person  whom  St.  Peter  himself  ordained 
to  be  bishop  of  Rome.     He  was  consequently  the 
first  successor  in  or  to  the  supremacy  over  the  whole 
Church.     This  supremacy,  as  is  alleged,  had  been 
attached  to  the  see  of  Rom^  by  the  merest  accident 
—  by  St.  Peter  having  come  to  Rome,  and  died 
there  bishop  of  that  see.     This  was  Clement's  only 
title  for  interfering  with,  and  exercising  revision 
over,  the  various  Churches  throughout  the  world. 
By  this  apparent  accident,  it  is  asserted,  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  was  indicated  that  so  long  as  the 
Church  should  endure,  so  long  should  the  Roman 
prelate  exercise  the  functions  of  its  head  and  ruler. 
Clement  himself  had,  as  in  a  moment,  from  a  com- 
mon-place  Christian,    whose   opinions  were   only 
valued  as  they  were  sensible,  become  the   infal- 
lible enunciator  of  doctrines  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved for  salvation,   the  source  of  all    spiritual 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  centre  of  unity ; 
henceforth  whoever  died  out  of  his  communion  was 
irrecoverably  damned.    I  now  put  it  to  the  reader's 
common  sense  to  say  Avhether,  as  Clement  was  the 
first  recipient  of  this  power,  which  was  to  remain 
in  his  successors  for  ever,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  facts  on  record  that,  knowing  how 
important  these  facts  were,  not  only  to  his  own 
Church,  but  to  the  Church  at  large,  he  should  in 
magnifying  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  mention 
as  a  matter  of  glory,  St.  Paul's  preaching  and  mar- 
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tyrdom  in  the  West,  which  had  no  such  results, 
and  be  silent  on  the  same  facts  in  St.  Peter's  case, 
whicH  had  such  stupendous  consequences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  viewing  this  subject 
without  prejudice,  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Clement  knew  nothing  of  the  country  in  which 
St.  Peter  died,  or  that  if  he  did,  he  judged  it  of  no 
importance  to  be  stated ;  and  consequently,  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  present  Roman  theory ; 
and  that  in  his  view,  St.  Paul  was  a  far  more 
important  personage  in  the  Christian  Church  than 
St.  Peter.  This  I  have  but  little  doubt  was  his 
real  opinion.  That  opinion  was  undoubtedly  held 
by  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  as  in  their  writings  St. 
Paul  is  generally  styled  "  The  Apostle,"  without 
any  reference  to  his  name. 

The  only  ante-Nicene  evidence  for  the  fact  of 
St.  Peter  having  died  at  Rome  rests  on  the  same 
evidence  as  that  Clement  was  ordained  by  him ;  and 
if  he  was,  and  wrote  that  letter,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Roman  supremacy, — 
nay,  that  he  did  not  even  know  that  St.  Peter  had 
been  ever  in  the  West  at  all.  But  there  is  in  addi- 
tion, what  must  be  deemed  a  positive  statement, 
that  St.  Peter  never  had  been  in  the  West. 

In  an  oration  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  *  Peter  is  distinctly  confined  to  Judea. 

Among  the  objections  made  against  Gregory, 
probably,  by  the  Arians  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner.     He  replies,  **  True, 

•  Orat  33.  8.11. 
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I  am  one ;  but  were  not  the  apostles  foreigners  ? 
Do  not  you  hear  Paul  say,  *  That  we  should  go  unto 
the  Gentiles,  and  they  unto  the  circunncision.' 
Granting  that  Judea  was  the  sphere  of  Peter,  what 
connexion  had  Paul  with  the  Gentiles,  Luke  with 
Achaia,  Andrew  with  Epirus,  John  with  Ephesus, 
Thomas  with  India,  and  Mark  with  Italy,  or  the 
others,  not  to  particularise  more,  with  those  to 
whom  they  travelled  ?  " 

Whoever  wrote  this  oration,  it  is  an  Oriental 
opinion  of  Peter's  proceedings,  very  diflferent  from 
the  Roman.  The  writer  never  could  have  bad  the 
slightest  notion  that  St.  Peter  had  ever  been  in 
Europe ;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  fourth  century 
such  was  the  general  impression ;  it  is  mine,  I  con- 
fess, in  the  nineteenth. 

The  Church  History  of  Eusebius  is  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  the  result  of  this  examination  of  the 
writings  in  the  various  Churches,  in  spite  of  its 
having  been  very  largely  interpolated. 

It  is  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  three 
centuries.  The  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  its  de- 
scent on  the  Roman  prelate,  would,  if  true,  have 
been  its  great  facts ;  and  yet  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  is  ever  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  attempts 
to  prove  that  St.  Peter  had  been  at  Rome,  by  quot- 
ing the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  there,  and 
one  Caius  to  confirm  them,  and  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  to  prove  that  Peter  had  been  in  Italy  *, 
(all  forgeries  I  have  no  doubt,)  furnish  a  most  con- 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  25. 
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elusive  argument  against  the  supremacy.  The 
writer  (it  cannot  be  Eusebius)  tells  us  that  he 
"  adduces  these  things  that  the  history  of  Peter's 
dying  at  Rome  may  be  the  more  accredited."  Ac- 
credited?—  if  the  Roman  theory  be  true,  the 
supremacy  which  was  founded  upon  Peter's  having 
died  at  Rome,  had  been  a  constant  fact  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  for  the  previous  three  hundred 
years.  The  interference  of  the  Roman  Church  had 
been  seen  and  felt  during  these  centuries  every 
where  on  this  very  ground,  and  only  on  this  very 
ground  —  that  St.  Peter  had  died  bishop  of  Rome. 
Objectors,  then,  to  believing  that  Peter  had  died 
at  Rome  there  could  have  been  none.  There  might 
have  been  doubts  a.  d.  70;  but  a.  d.  330,  after  an 
admitted  authority  of  three  centuries  there  could 
have  been  none,  that  is,  if  the  Roman  story  be  true. 
But  if  the  unbelievers  were  so  numerous  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  historian,  or  rather,  if 
this  is  an  insertion  into  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
the  supremacy,  founded  upon  St.  Peter  having 
died  at  Rome,  must  be  a  fable. 
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Rome  under  Bifiltiodes^  a.  ou  313,49.; 

imder  Silvester,   51.  ;  under    DauM- 

sus,  388. ;  under  Damasns^  a.  o.  382; 

440.;  Sardica,   a^dw    347,  927.;  Se- 

leucia,   a.d.   359,  99.;  Tyauur^  A-n. 

367,  354.  374. 
Cyprian's  letters,  examination  of,  126L 

,  diriiuon  into  two  porta,  1 S9. 

,  all  written  by  one  person,  178. 


D. 


Damasus  and  Ursinus,  KM. 

,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Felix,  94. 

,  synodal  letter,  388. 

,  letter  to  Pauiimu,  494. 

Decius.  persecutioo  oC  25. 
Demophilus,  Bishop  of  Beroea,  96. 

,  aftersrards   Bishop  erf* 

nople,  115.  117.315. 
Diocletian,  persecution  by,  S7.  47. 
Dionysius,  Bislu^  of  Alexandria : 

,  clo«  inUrcourse  with  Rome,  1  51. 

,  complaint  lodged  against  bin  ai 

Rome,  189. 
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Dionyriiu  defends  himself,  191. 

,  letter  to  Stephen,  181. 

,  letter  to  Sixtus  II.,  188. 

,  doubts  the  Apocalypse,  33. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth : 

,  letters,  14. 

,  letter  to  the  Ronum  Church,  17. 

533. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Milan,  89.  103. 

Dionysius  of  Rome: 

,  receives  a  complaint  against  Dio- 
nysius of  Alexandria,  190. 
■  ,  not  named  as  an  author  by  Jerome, 
192. 

Domitian,  persecution  by,  9. 

Donatist  controversy,  48. 

Dorotheus's  adventures,  480. 


E. 


East,  state  of,  after  ▲.o.  362,  107. 
Eastern    Churches    knew    nothing    of 

Peter's  universal  bishopric,  501. 

Roman  supremacy,  526. 

Epiphanius,  account  of  Meletius,  59. 
,  account  of  Athanasius,  259. 

,  work  on  Heresies,  282. 

Essentia,  not  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  the 

4th  century,  301. 
Eudoxius  avows  the  heresy  of  JEtius, 

283. 

,  translated  from  Antioch  to  Con* 

stantinople,  108. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  74. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  exile  of,  89. 
— ,   proceedings  at    Alexandria    and 

Antioch,  401. 

,  proceedings  in  Italy,  380. 

Eusebius*s  Chronicle,  153. 

,  Jerome's  translation  of,  153. 

,  interpolations  in,  156. 

,  Cyprian's  name  not  inr it,  158.  160. 

Easebius*s  Church  History: 

,  translation  of  by  Ruffinus,  161. 

1  Cyprian's  name  introduced,  160. 

,  interpolations  in,  160.  180.    186. 

198.  215.  222.  533. 

,  quartodeciman  story,  198. 
,   inference  from    against    Roman 

supremacy,  532. 
Eustathius,   bishop   of  Antioch,  depo- 
sition of,  75. 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  character 

of,  368. 


Eustathius,    different   accounts  of  his 
journey  to  Rome,  353.  374,  375. 

,  profession  of  fiuth  to  Lib«rius,  363. 

Euzoius,  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  108. 

Evagrius,  imaginary  bishop  of  Antioch 
444. 

— ,  pedigree,  445.  484. 

,  calls  at  Ccsarea,  485. 

Eveaenae,  Basil's  letter  to,  369. 

Exiles,  return  of,  under  Julian,  103. 

— — ,  return  of  under  Valens,  111. 


F. 


Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  election,  25. 

,  martyrdom,  25. 

Fabius  or  Fabian,  bishop  of  Antioch, 

letter  of  Cornelius  to,  180. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  90.  103.  377. 
Firmilian,  bishop  of  Ccsarea,  letter  of, 

143. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  9. 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  108. 
,  his  behaviour  on  Sapor's  arrival, 

418. 

■     ,  oath  not  to  accept  the  bishoprick, 

428. 


-,  Chrysostom's  testimony  respecting 


him,  4-19. 


G. 


Gaulish  Church.     Marcian,  148. 

George,  bi&hop  of  Alexandria,  89. 

George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  284. 

George  Syncellus,  153. 

Germinius,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  96. 

Gibbon's  remarks  on  letter  of  Valens 
and  Ursacius,  325. 

Gnostic  heretics  come  to  Rome,  10. 

Gratian  and  Valentinian  II.,  sole  em- 
perors: 

,  law  on  minor  offences  being  tried 

by  the  Church,  394. 

,  edict  of  toleration,  4 1 9. 

,  summons  of  Orientals  to  Rome, 


443. 
Greek   historians,  their   character,   69. 

532. 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  83. 
Gregory  of  Elvira,  conflict  with  Hosius, 

345. 

,  letter  to,  from  Eusebius  of  Vercelli, 

346. 


l^-««u< 


-V 


!  am  I 


a,  biihop  of  \niulriii,  l(i. 

,  bl.hop  of  Ilivniiulii,  VI.  aou. 

tcgtimany   lopifting    m,  I'ltiT. 

Pauophilus.  Ituil'i  Ivttcr  to,  STO. 
Pstrophilus,  buhop  of  ScjrlhapoliH,  1,; 
Paul,  St.,  calicd  '■  TTiB  Apottlc,"  3. 

— .  rebuke  of  Prt«,  35. 

— .probable  fiiuKdirof  Komui  epiKO- 


,  Gpiaile 
Home,  r 
Paul  of  SatDi 


23. 


I  [he  Hcbrcm  doubted 


Itpoied  for  bemy,  32. 
Ji'UDcU,        Piulintii.  imaginaij  biihop  of  Antioch, 
400.  430.  436.  i3S. 

.-iiinoil  of,        ,  ordained  by  Lucifer,  401. 

■,  lullei  of  DaioMua  to,  494. 
-,  never  *tin  frtxn  Antioch,  4ST. 
.,  otknowledged  bf  lUunali  bidiop, 

485. 
-.endofKhiaii,  147. 
Paulinas  biiliop  J  Tnne*,  eiile  at,  80. 
Peter,  inq  ulr;  wlutber  the  early  Chutch 
considered  Ibit  (he  irhole  Giurch  had 
been  coniniiileil  to,  494. 
whether  the  liibopa  of  Home  inhe- 
rited his  alk'(!«i»uprem«cj,  5M 

,  most  probably  DtTer  in  Europe, 

531. 
Phcriwdiuk  tract  afunat  the  Ariatii,  330. 
Philip  the  Apoilleaod  Philip  the  Evao- 

BeliM.  ai8. 
Philip,  biihop  of  Cortjna,  15. 
"Tiilostorgiun  acMiintof  AthmaMoa,  27 1  ■ 

liutlDuik  hiiihop  of  Slrmiuin,  319. 
.'invtuM,  biibop  of  Gdomui,  15. 
Polycarp,  bisliop  (if  Smyrna,  30. 
-.  letter  of  lgT«liui  to,  907. 
•.Jounej  lo  Rome.  11.  909. 
pdtfralGi,  bithop  of  Ephenu,  letter  of, 

ifCorinth,  14. 
biihop  of  Lambeee,  1117. 
iiidi'pvnJeol  of  each  MheT,49:', 
IIbs  bidiop  of  Athena,  15.   , 


u  by  the 
'<tcr^  u- 


>»■  ot,    18.    317. 
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Ongurj  of  NMMomo*  tun  to  CSon. 
■tiptinopl^lig. 

tbmblltf. 
hii  amm,  117. 
on&minpmiMorBMU.  IM. 
,ontkHiiD  pnS«of  AthaiiMiiiii  S89. 
Itttonto  CMUiiiiii^  49a 
Cmnam  dm  VtA  nA*  4S9. 
doubCi  w^pirring  lot  tMwr  si 
CuMlMiliiiniiliL  tlf> 

BL  Fttm  wtir  in  Enraptb  5S1. 


a 


WHarjoo  Sjnods,  894^ 
^—  had  MTcr  hMrd  of  tho  Nloeno 
Gmd  tiU  tiiUd,  S9«. 

letter  to  Cbiiitaiitlii%  307. 
'Fragment^'  909* 
book  agaiiMt  Auicntina,  S80L 
tertlmoDy  mpoetiog  St  Fetor, 
SaSL 

tMtimooy  wipacting  Bom«i  to- 
pfcmaoTf  598* 

HOOMKHISUUM,  7SL 

Hoam,  biibop  of  Cordofa,  biograpby, 
S41. 

letter  to  Constantius,  347. 


I. 


Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  33. 

— ,  letter  to  Polycarp,  207. 

,  testimony  respecting  St.  Peter,  501 . 

Innocent,  bbhop  of  Rome,  letter  o^  333. 

InTCstigations,  object  of,  183. 

Irenseus,  letter  to  Victor,  SOO. 

— ,  letter  to  Florinus,  SOS. 

— ^,  book  against  Heresies,  806. 

— ^,  testimony  respecting   St.  Peter, 
S20, 

,  testimony  respecting  Roman  su- 
premacy, 527« 

Ischyras,  238. 

Isidorian  letters,  7. 

,  extract  from  Mosheim,  121. 


J. 


Jerome^  Chronicle,  interpolations,  414. 

•*  Book  on  Eocleaiastioal  Writers," 

165. 


Jerome^  tmtt  agiiMt  tho 
16«.408. 

potioM  of  Athawiui^  965L 
leltara  to  Ubbmhub,  90S* 
letters  to  Euatoahiue,  44S. 
letter  to  Prindpia,  449. 
John,  St,  wbaClMr  a  Qoartodmmaa^ 

911. 
Jomm  aaeaaikn  oC  109. 
Julian^  aeeessiion,  108. 
Jnlins,  letter  of  to  the  Oriotaii^  949. 
Josdn  Martyrls  martyfdofloif  1  !• 

testinscNiT  rasiiaetinc   81.  Paler. 
519. 

BooMUi  aupiwaay,  997. 


Laetandus,  "De  MortUnu  ratiecnio- 

mmt"  40. 
Lampsaeus.    See  Council  oC 

legation  to  Room^  859^ 

sumnsooad  to  lfil■l^  89. 

-  exilo  to  Berosa,  99. 

-  doubts  oo  hk  oiilo  and  vaaal,  90i 
104.  977. 

-,  letters  to  Orisnlal  prabtea ,  911. 

-,     Coiistanthi%  919. 

Euaelnua,  Dioayvuayand 

Lucifer,  318. 
Hosiua,313. 
Arians,  314. 

Valensand  Ursacius,815. 

Vincent  of  Capua,  316. 

bishops    of   the    Maee- 

donian  heresy,  364. 

Lucian,  African  confessor,  138. 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali,  or  Cagtiarii 

»  writings  attributed  to  him,  338. 

exile,  8d. 
-,  proceedings  at  Antioch,  401. 
schism,  403. 
Lucius,  Ariau  bishop  of  Alexandria,  1 10. 
Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  18. 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  Churches  o^  Letters 
to  Eleuthenis,  17. 
synodal  letter,  813. 


M. 


Maroellinus    and    Faustinus,    Libdlua 

Precum,  344. 
Maroellos,  bishop  of  Anoyra,  depoaitioay 

76.  456.  473.  489. 
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Marci^n,  biibop  of  Arlei,  148. 
MazimuB,  bishop  of  Contttntinople,  438. 
Meletiiu,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  his  sohisnit 

57.61. 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch : 

,  election  and  exile,  108. 

return,  402. 

takes  possession  of  the  Giurches, 
403. 
-,  in  full  commttnion  with  the  East» 

403. 
-,  different  accounts  of  hit  tenets, 

405.  415. 
.  letter  of  Baail  to  him,  486. 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  81. 

eunuch,  216. 
Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthaga,  49. 
Metropolitans,  66, 

Milan,  bishop  o(  at  Roman  Counei], 
A.D.  313,  224. 

Ruffinus*s  aeoount  of  Council  o^ 
408. 


N. 


Nacols^  battle  oC  a.  d.  366,  352. 

Natalis,  bishop  of  an  heretical  sect  at 
Rome,  22. 

Nectariuf,  bishop  of  Constantinople: 
f  objections  to  his  election  by  the 
Western  bishops,  438. 

New  Testament  silent  on  St,  Peter's  su- 
premacy or  authority,  50a 

— ■ — ,  Roman  supremacy,  526. 

Nicene  Council.     See  under  Council. 
»  synodal  letter,  37. 

,  fourth  canon,  61- 

,  fifth  canon,  56. 

,  sixth  canon,  62. 

''Nomeiv**  pleonastic  use  of^  18.   317. 
327.  338. 

Novatian,  schism  o^  26.  129.  180. 


O. 


Optatus,  book  against  Donatist%  176. 
222. 

,   testimony  respecting  St  Peter, 

524. 

— ,  Roman  supremacy,  528. 

Origen,  mode  of  expounding  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, 31. 

,  testimony  respecting  St.  Peter, 

504.  : 

Roman  supremacy,  588. 


P. 


Pacian,  "  Three  Letters  to  Sympronian,** 
173. 

Palmas,  bishop  of  Amastris,  16. 

Papiaq,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  21.  209. 

,  testimony  respecting    St  Peter, 

502. 

Patrophilus,  Basil's  letter  to,  370. 

Patrophilus,  bishop  of  Scytbopolis,  75. 

Paul,  St,  called  «•  The  Apoatla,**  3. 

,  rebuke  of  Peter,  35. 

I  probable  fbunderof  Roman  episco- 
pate, 3. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  doubted 
at  Rome,  23. 

Paul  of  Samosata  deposed  for  heresy,  32. 

Paulinus,  imaginary  bishop  of  Antioch, 
40a  430.  436.  438. 

ordained  by  Lucifer,  401. 
',  letter  of  Damasus  to,  424. 
nerer  stirs  from  Antioch,  427. 
acknowledged  by  Roman  bishop, 
485. 
end  of  schism,  447. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Treves,  exile  oC  89. 

Peter,  inquiry  whether  the  early  Church 
considered  that  the  whole  Church  had 
been  committed  to,  494. 

——  whether  the  bishops  of  Rome  inhe- 
rited his  alleged  supremacy,  526 

,  most  probably  never  in  Europe, 

531. 

Phcehadius,  tract  against  the  Arians,  338. 

Philip  the  Apostle  and  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist 218. 

Philip,  bishop  of  Gort3ma,  1 5. 

Philoctorgiusaocount  of  Athanasius,  27 1 . 

Pbotinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  319. 

Pinytus,  bishop  of  Gnossus,  15. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  20. 

,  letter  of  Ignatius  to,  207. 

,  journey  to  Rome,  1 1.  209. 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  letter  of, 
199.  215. 

Primus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  14. 

Privatus,  bishop  of  Lambese,  137. 

Provinces  independent  of  each  other,  423* 

Publius,  bishop  of  Athens,  15.   ' 


Quadratus^  bishop  of  Athens,  15.  I 
Quartodectman  controversy,  55.  1 97. 
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Bcwriptof  Gratian  and  ValcDtiiiuui  11^ 

S93. 
R4iiiu^  bubopioC 

1.  Linii^  A.Db  66—78,  7. 
8.  AncDcletiiii  A.n.  78*91 »  7. 
.    9.  Clement,  A.  n.  91 — ^100^  8. 

4.  £variitu%  a.  d.  100 — 109,  9. 

5.  Abiandcr,  A.ik.  109 — 119,  la 

6.  ffiztin,  A.ik.  119—197,  10. 

7..  Telcipliorut.  a.d.  1S7— 139,  la 

8.  HygiDiu,  A.D   139^—142,  la 

9.  Pius,  A.m  H8— 157,  11. 

lOi   Anioetus,  a.d.  157 — 168,  11. 
11.  Sofor,  A.II.  168—177,  19. 
19.  Eleutherui,  A.ik.  177 — 193,  17. 
IS.  Victor,  A.  D.  198—909,  18. 

14.  Zephjrimii,  a.d.  909 — 919.  91. 

15.  Calliitiii,  A.D.  919—993,  93. 

16.  UriNUiiii,  A.1I.  993 — 930^  94. 

17.  Pontumut,  a.  d.  930l^935,  94. 

18.  AnteitM^  a.d.  935,  936,  94. 

19.  Fabiu,  A.  11.936— 951,94. 
9a  Cornelim,  a.  d.  951,  959,  95. 
91.  Lucius,  A.1I.  959,  953,  97. 
99.  Stephen,  a.d.  953—957,  97. 

93.  Siitus  IIo  A.n.  957—965,  98. 

94.  Dionysius,  A.i>.  965 — 969,39. 

95.  Felix,  a.d.  969—975,  36. 

26.  Eutychian,  a.  d.  275 — ^283,  36. 

27.  Caius,  a.  d   283—296,  36. 

28.  Marcellinus,  a.  d.  296 — 308,  36. 

29.  Marcellus,  a.d.  308— S  10,  37. 
SO.   Eusebius,  a.  d.  310,  311,  37. 

31.  Miltiades,  a.d.  311—314,  38. 

32.  Silvester,  a.  d.  314—336,  50. 

33.  Mark,  a.d.  3S6,  77. 

34.  Julius,  A.D.  337 — 352,  78. 

35.  Liberius,  a.  d.  352,  84. 
Felix,  A.  D.  357,  90. 

3(>.  Damasus  a.d.  366 — 384,  104. 

liome,  province  of,  63. 

Home  and  Alexandria,  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  Churches,  150. 

,  legates  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  34 1. 

— ,  speech  of  Confessors,  139. 

,  letter  to  from  Dionysius,  bishop 

of  Corinth,  17.  532. 

Iloman  Council,  supposed  letter  to  by 
Oriental  prelates,  a.  d.  382,  441. 

— ,  suprenuicy  by  Divine  right,  in- 
quiry into,  493. 

bishop,  pretensions  of,  494. 

Ituffinus,     translation     of     Euscbiu&^s 


••Church  History,"  161. 


RuffiDoa,  iiitarpol«lioa%  401.  40S. 

diiertpaDey  from  EiiaelniH»  161. 
186. 
— ,  acoount  of  AtlMiiMwitit,  966. 


a 


Sabimis,  481. 
Sapor  TistCa  Antioeli,  417. 
Sardiean  Couocil.     See  under  CounciL 
sercnth  Canon,  997. 
summary  of  the  Contcnto  of  the 
Historieal  Documenti  of  Athanasias^ 
999. 

— ,  letter  of  Julius,  946. 
— ,  who  attnded  it,  943. 

Oriental  synodal  letter,  SS7. 
Serapion,  bidbop  of  Antioeh,  testimony 

reelecting  St.  PMer,  506. 
Sirmium,  creed  o^  996. 
Sixtus  II.,  his  death,  196. 
Socrates,    character    of   hb    •*  Chui^ 

History,"  69.  979. 
Soaomen,   character    of  his    **  Church 

History,"  69.  979. 
Spanish  Chureh,  Stephen^i  treatment  ol^ 

146. 
Stephen  and  Cyprian,  controversy   be- 
tween, 142. 
Suburbicarian  Churches,  64. 
Sulpicius  Severus : 

,  account  of  Athanasius,  269. 

Sacred  History,  336. 


T. 


Tcrtullian,  genuineness  of  the  writings 

attributed  to  him,  52a 

,  testimony   respecting    St.  Peter, 

520. 

,  Roman  supremacy,  527. 

Thcodoret,  character  of  the   *<  Church 

History  **  attributed  to  him,  69.  274. 
Theodotus,  a  heretic,  19. 
Theodosius,  emperor  of  the  East,  112. 

,  arrival  at  Constantinople,  119. 

,  edict  of  27th  February,  a.  d.  380, 

113. 

,  edict  of  30th  July,  a.d.  381,  119, 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Castabala,  371. 
llirasea,  bishop  of  Eumenia,  915. 
Toleration  by  the  Heathen,  42. 
Tomus  ad  Antiochenses,  329.  408. 
Tyanip,  Council  of.   See  under  Council. 
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Tyrian    Commission  to   Egypt    about 
Athana^ius,  236. 


U. 


Ursacius,  bishop  of  Singidunum,  82.  96. 

,  letter  to  Julius,  S23. 

,  letter  to  Athanasius,  324. 

,  letter  of  Liberius  to,  315. 

Ursinusy  436. 


V. 


Valens*  accession  to  empire,  109. 

,  persecutions,  109.  352. 

,  recals  exiles.  111. 

,  death,  1 1 1. 

Valens,  bishop  of  Mursa,  82.  96. 

,  letter  to  Julius,  323. 

letter  to  Athanasius,  324. 

,  letter  of  Liberius  to,  315. 

Valentinian,  emperor,  character  of,  389. 

i  support  of  Auxentius,  381. 

,  letter  of,  to  bishops  of  the  Asian 

diocese,  390. 

,  edict  of,  dated  30th  July,  370,  1 20. 

,  death,  1 1 1. 

Victor  excommunicates  Theodotus,  19. 
,  whether  he  excommunicated  the 

Asiatic  Churches,  197. 
,  his  name  interpolated  in  Jerome's 


translation  of   the   **  Chronicle  "   of 

Eusebius,  154. 
Vincent,  Roman  legate  at  Nice,  348. 
— ,  his  lapse,  314. 

,  letter  of  Liberius  to  him,  316. 

,  his  spotless  ecclesiastical  career, 

S49. 
Vitalis,  imaginary  bishop   of  Antioch, 

416. 
,  nercr  beard  of  but  in  spurious 

writings,  426. 
Vito,  Roman  legate  at  Nice,  349. 


W. 


West,  state  of,  after  a.  s.  362,  106. 

Western  bishops  object  to  the  election 
of  Nectarius,  438. 

must  decline  Eastern  communion, 

439. 

demand  a  council  at  Rome,  439. 

pretend  they  have  been  in  error, 

439. 

say  they  have  been   blamed  for 

neglecting  the  East,  439. 

Western  Church,  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  Tolume,  knew 
nothing  of  St.  Peter*s  universal  bi- 
shopric, 519. 

i  knew  nothing  of  Roman  supre- 
macy, 527. 


THE   END. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Page  64.  line  1.  for  *'  those  **  read  '<  that" 

75.  line  IS.  for  **  a.  d.  330  "*  read  «  a.d.  331.* 

86.  line  10.  place  **  and  nothing  is  dearer  **  in  a  parenthesis. 

89.  line  16.  insert  **  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Carali.** 

90.  line  15.  for  •*  prescript  **  read  "  rescript,** 
93.  line  .*».  insert  •»  that "  before  **  Felix." 

1 14.  last  line  but  one,  insert  **  of*'  after  «*  but.** 

1 32.  serenth   line  from  the  bottom,  insert  semicolon  after   **  days ; 

and,  in  the  next  line,  a  comma  after  **  Puteoli.** 

133.  line  3.  strike  out  "  and  proceedings.** 

244.  line  21.  for  "  Viminiacum  **  read  **  Viminacium.* 
351.  line  15.  for  **  homoousian  **  read  **  horooiousian.** 
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BOURNE. -A  CATKCniSM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

llluftrative  of  the  Scicntiflc  Principle!*  ui>on  which  its  Operation  depends,  and  the  Practical 
Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its  applications  to  Mine<i,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways: 
witli  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.,  Editor  of  the  Artisan 
Club's  '*  Treatise  on  the  Stcaui  Engine."    3d  Edition,  corrected.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principlea  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Cauvin.  A  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  corrected  to  1851.    In  One  Large  Volume,  Svo.  with  Wood  Engravinga. 

[/!•  tkeprete, 

BUDGE.-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diagonal, 
Vertical,  HorizonUl,  and  Traverse  Dialling ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  By  J.  Budqk.  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    Svo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  12a.  cloth. 
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BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyaicUna ; 
formerly  Phyaician-Accouchenr  to  the  Finabnry  Midwifery  Inatitution,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery and  on  the  Diteaaea  of  Women  and  Children.  New  Edition,  carefully  reviaed  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  5a.  cloth. 

BULL -HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  : 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  aubjects,  &c. ;  and  Hinta  upon 
Nursing.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition,  careftilly  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.Svo. 
5s.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsbn,  D.Ph.  &  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrkll,  Esq.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  containing  the  First 
Book,  or  Sources  and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History:  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar 
and  Dictionary,  and  a  complete  List  of  Hieroglyphical  Signs ;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities, 
embracing  the  complete  Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  iEg^yptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo, 
&c. ;  and  Plates  representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.  8vo.  with  numerous  illuatrationa, 
aSs.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  An  entirely  New  Edition  (1851),  carefully  reviaed 
throughout,  with  such  Alterations  introduced  as  continually  progressive  Discoveries  and  the 
latest  Information  have  rendered  necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author*a  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Butler,  Rector  of  Langar.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ;  comprising  Fifty-one  f^ll-coloured  Maps ;  with  complete  Indicea. 
New  Edition  (1851),  nearly  all  re*cngraved,  enlarg^ed,  and  greatly  improved  •,  with  correctiona 
from  the  most  authentir  sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butlkr.  Royal  4to.  24s.  half-boi\|Qd. 

.    J  The  Modern  Atlas.    28  full-coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  128.  half-bound, 
freparateiy  ^  ^^^  Ancient  Atlas.    23  full- coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  128.  half-bound. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER : 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Ci^il  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct  Tablea  of  Assessed  Taxea,  Stamp 
Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post- Horse  Duties ;  Post-Otiice  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 15th  Edition  (1851),  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout,  with  the  Legul  Decisions  and 
Statutes  to  Michaelmas  Term,  13  and  14  Victoria.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  258.  cloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Aonks  Catlow.  Fcp.  8to. 
with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CHESNEY.-THE    EXPEDITION    FOR  THE   SURVEY  OF 

THE  RIVERS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
in  the  Years  1835, 1836,  and  1837.  By  Licut.-Col.  Chbsnbt,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  numerous 
Plates  and  Woodcuta,  6Sa.  cloth.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Charts  of  the  BxpeditioD, 
price  4!l.  Us.  6d.  in  case. 

*«*  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.  embellished  with  Nimety-seren 
Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcut  lllustralions,  fh>m  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  Oflicera 
employed  in  the  Surveys. 


6  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


JOHN  GOAD'S  MEMORANDUM -A  CONTEMPORARY  AC- 

COUNT  of  the  SUFFERINGS  of  the  REBELS  sentenced  to  TRANSPORTATION  by  JUDGE 
JEFFERIES ;  beinp,  A  Memorandam  of  the  Wonderful  Proridenoetof  God  to  «  poor  anwofthr 
CrMture,  during^  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellton,  and  to  the  RerolntioB  ia 
I  1668.    By  John  CoAO,  one  the  Sufferers.    Sqoare  fcp.  8vo.  46.  6d.  cloth. 

I 

:  CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

I  of  SAINT  PAUL;  comprisinfir  a  complete  Bio^^raphy  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 

Translation  of  his  l^pistles  inserted  in  Chronulofpcal  Order.     Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  J. 

Ck>NYBRARB,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CollctB^e,  Cambridfire;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Uowsok, 
<  M.A.  late  Principal  o(  the  OiUegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.    Copiously  illustrated  by  non  e- 

roos  Enfrravingrs  on  Steel  and  Woofl  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from 
i  Origfinal  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  W.  II.  Ikirtlett ;  and  by  Maps,  CharU,  Woodcats  of 

Coins,  &c.    Vol.  I.  Part  I. ;  with  Thirteen   Engravings  on  Steel,  Seven  Mapa  and  Plans, 

and  numerons  Woodcuts.    4to.  178.  boards. 

*9*  In  coarse  of  publication  in  Twenty  Parts,  price  2s.  each ;  of  which  Twelve  are  now  ready. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  32  nates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  laa.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawin|^.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

COOK. -THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES: 

With  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional  Suggestions,  for  the  Use  of  Reedera  and 
StndenU  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  one  of  Her  Migesty'a  Inspec- 
tors of  Chnrch  Schools.    Post  8vo.  88. 6d.  cloth. 

COOPER-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Douientic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.  New  Edi- 
tion.   7  vols.  12mo.  jei.  18s.  boards. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Stmctnrea, 
and  the  Disorders  es|)ccially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epocha  of 
Life ;  with  numerous  approved  Formule  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  J  am  rs  Copi^kd, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  .^3,  cloth  ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XIV.  4s  6d.  each,  sewed. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Miss  Julia  Corn  rr.  Author  of  "  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,'*  &e.  With  Two 
Illustrations  engraved  on  UteeX.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cioth. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  In  One  very 
large  Volume,  illusttrated  by  up^vards  of  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory 
of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Directioa  of  the 
Civil  Engineer.    8vo.  JbZ.  13s.  <kl.  cloth. 

THE  CRICKET-FIELD;  OR,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 

of  the  GAME.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  and  enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Author 
of  '*  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting,"  "  Recollections  of  College  Days,"  te.  With  Two 
Engravings  on  Steel;  uniform  with  Horry  Hieover't  Htmiimg-FieUL    Fcp.  tvo. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

New  Editiou,  corrected  tbrounrhout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  O. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURB  LOGARITHMS, 
&c.,8uperinteiided  by  U.  Fa  rlby,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

%«  Mr.  Farley's  Tables  of  Six-Figure  Logarithms  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  6d. 

DALE. -THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Paits:  'Hie  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  I'rayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  sefected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer*,  Part  H.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe<lral.  3d  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayiiay,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  .^2. 10s.  morocco. 


,      r  Thk  Family  Chaplain,  price  12s.  cloth, 
separately  |  y^^  Domestic  Liturgy,  price  lOs.  6d.  cl 


price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

DANDOLO.-THE  ITALIAN  VOLUNTEERS  AND  LOMBARD 

RIFLE  BRIGADE  in  the  YEARS  1848-49.  Translated  from  the  lUlian  of  Emilio  Dandolo. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Wollby.  [Nearljf  ready, 

DELABECHE.    THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BySirHRNRYT.  Delabechr,  F.RS.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  I8s.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.  -  REPORT  ON    THE  GEOLOGY   OF  CORN- 

WALI*,   DEVON,   and  WEST   SO.MERSET.     By   Henry  T.  Dblabkchb,  F.R.S.,   Di- 
rector-General of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the   Uuited  Kin<.;dom.    Published  by  Order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.    8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates, 
14s.  cloth. 

DE  LA   RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.  -  A  TREATISE 

on  ELECTRICITY;  its  Tlieory  and  Practical  Application.  By  A.  Ds  la  Rive,  of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engpravings.    3  vols.  8vo. 

[Ne  rip  rtadjf, 

DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OFURBINO; 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
Jambs  Dknnistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-simitea,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    3  vols,  crown  9\o.  j^.  Ss.  cloth. 

"  Thr  objrct  of  thrs«>  rnlumrii  i%  to  combmr  a  gvnrrfti  picture  of  the  proere*"  of  Italiaa  literatnr*  and  art  under 
the  patroiiage  of  the  smaller  Italian  principalities,  with  a  niator)  of  the  hooaea  of  Monteftltro  and  Delia  Rovcrc,  ao 
fiir  ao  they  weri*  connected  with  I'rbino.  For  the  execution  of  hi*  purpote  Mr.  Denniatoan  ei\joyed  namcroiu 
advantafrea.  lie  has  rraided  in  Italy  for  many  ye«r»,  and  U  well  aiqaainted  with  the  coantry  wiiuae  hUtory  aa  a 
dukedom  he  intend*^  to  relate  :  Ix-sidea  the  cammon  reaearch  in  prinlrd  volame*,  he  haa  K^ne<i  arceaa  to  Tariona 
,  Italian  hbrarira,  inclu'iinj;  that  of  I'rbmn,  and  exnmined  tlietr  mana«-cripta  ;  and  he  haa  cln»ely  in»pect4>d  UmbriAn 
art,  whethrr  in  fuldtial,  military,  or  trclrvinaticul  urrhltivtun',  or  in  p^intini;.  With  the  appreciation  of  Italy  which 
attcb  a  courae  of  atudy  rtimulatea  and  implies.  Mi.  UcnniMoan  ha*  cood  tattle,  a  sound,  thoof  h  not  always  aa  «»• 
biaaaed  judgment,  and  a  aeal  for  mediaeval  subjecta,  eaprcially  art,  almoat  enttraaiaatic."  BrtCTATttB. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,**  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "Some 
Passsgesfrom  Modem  History,"  and  "Letters  on  Happiness."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
18mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

DIXON.-THE  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  THE  TERTIARY 

and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of  SUSSEX.  By  the  late  Frbobbick  Dixon,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
The  Fossils  oigravcd  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  Dinkel,  and  Encleben.  In  One 
large  Volume,  with  44  Plates  and  many  Wood  Engravings.  Royal  4ta  6Sa.  cloth;  India 
Proofs,  jfSs.  5a. 

S*  In  this  work  are  embodied  the  results  of  many  years'  Geological  and  Ptlaeontological 
observations  by  the  Author,  together  with  i^ome  remarks  on  the  Archeology  of  Sussex.  It 
also  includes  Descriptions -Of  the  fossil  Reptilia,  by  Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S.;  of  the  Ecbino- 
derma,  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. ;  of  the  CYustacea,  by  Prof.  Thomas  Bell,  Sec.  ILS. ; 
of  the  Corals,  by  William  Lons<lale,  Esq.  F.G.S. ;  and  of  the  fossil  Shells,  by  J.  De  Carle 
Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S. 


8  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 
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DOUBLEDAY   AND   HEWITSOX'S   BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GBNEILA  of  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  ;  compricmi^  tbdr  Generic  Characters—a  Notice 
of  the  HabiU  and  TransformationB— and  a  Catalofir<K  of  the  Species  of  eadi  Geniis.  Bj 
EowASD  DouBLEDAY,  Eiq.  F.L.S.  &c.,  late  Assistant  in  the  Zoolo|ica]  Department  of  the 
British  Mnsenm.  Continued  by  J.  O.  Wkstwood,  Esq.  lUostrated  with  75  Coloared  Plates* 
by  W.  C.  Hbwitson,  Esq.  Author  of  "  British  Oology.'*  Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  Gray 
and  Blitchen*s  '<  Genera  of  Birds.*' 

*9*  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each ;  of  which  41  hare  appeared.  The 
publication,  which  hsd  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Doobleday.  is 
now  resumed,  and  will  be  continued  reji^larly  until  the  completion  of  the  woric  in  about 
Fifty  Parts. 

DRESDEN  GALLERY -THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROTAL  GALLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  Originahi,  by  Pimni 
Hanfttaenft;! :  with  Descriptive  and  Biofp^pbical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.  Nos.  I. 
to  LVIII.  imperial  folio,  each  containing^  S  Pistes,  with  Letter-press,  price  SOs.  to  Sobacribers ; 
to  Non  Subscribers,  SOs.    Single  Plates,  I2s.  each. 

*«^  To  be  completed  in  2  more  numbers,  price  208.  each,  to  Subscribers.    Nos.  LL  to  LX. 
contain  each  Four  Plate*  and  Letterpress. 

DUNLOP.  -THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Beings  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  eariiest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Ag^e.    By  John  Du'nlop,  £aq.  New  Edition 
complete  in  One  Volume.    8vo.  158.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charles  Lock  Eaktlakb,  Esq.  P.R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  lYomoin!?  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuUdinjp  of  the  Housm 
of  Parliament,  &c.    8vo.  168.  cloth. 

S*  Vol.  II.  On  the  Italian  Prsctice  of  Oil  Psintinf^,  i*  preparing /or  publication. 

ELMES'S  THOUGHT  BOOK,  OR  IIOR.E  VACIVJl. 

Horn  Vscivae ;  or,  s  Tliotiirht  Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of  all  Afi^es  and  sll  Countries,  for  all 
Men  and  all  Hours.    Collected,  arranf^ed,  and  edited  by  Jambs  Elmes,  Author  of  *'  Me> 
moirs  of  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren,"  &c.    Fcp.  16mo.  (printed  by  C.  Wliittingham,  Chiswick) 
4s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF    THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  being;  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Enfi^lish  Texts ;  includinf?  s  Concordance  to  the  l^ropcr  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-EnrUsh 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE   ENGLISHMAN'S   HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

RDANCE  of  the  OLD  TF.STAMENT;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  ^6*3. 13s.  6d.  cloth;  large  paper,  jtf4.  i4s.  6d. 

EPHEMERA -THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishiug  for  Salmon:  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  SalnMn,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It 
explained.  UHeftilly  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephbmbra,  Author  of ''  A  Hand-Book  of  Angling;"  assisted  by  Andbew 
YouNo,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  14s.  cloth. 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishini,-,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  HiatoryoC 
River  Fish,  and  tLe  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera,  of  <'  Bell's  Life  in 
London.*'    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 
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ERMAN -TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA: 

indudinf^  Excunions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Gircle,  and  loathwardi  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Brman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Coolct,  Esq.  Aathor  of 
"  The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery ;"    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

EVANS -THE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL : 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sogar  from  the  Sogar  Cane.  By  W.  J.  Btam a,  M.D. 
8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

FORBES.-DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS : 

Being  the  Jonmals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital, 
in  the  Years  1819  and  1850.  By  Frbobbick  E.  Forbbs,  Commander,  R.N.,  F.R.O.8.;  Au- 
thor of  **  Five  Years  in  China/'  and  "  SU  Months  in  the  African  Blockade.*'  With  10  Plates, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  S  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2ls.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BTDDULPH'S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  among  the  Qelds  and  IQords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  MiliUry,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  By  Thomas  Forkstkr,  Esq.  With  Extracts  fh>m  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BiDOULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

FOSS -THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND : 

j  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 

'  minsder  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.    By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Vols.  L  and  IL    8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

FOSTER -A  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITE- 

RATURB:  British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  Mrs.  Foster.    Fcp.  8vo.  88. 6d.  cloth. 

*9*  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  give  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  various  writers 
in  the  language  to  whose  literature  it  is  intended  as  a  guide,  as  to  direct  the  student  to  the 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inform  him  on  what  subjects  they  have  written. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  A  new  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Writings,  by  Albzandbr  Chalmbr«,  Esq.  F.A.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  cloth. 

%*  An  Edition,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  60s.  boards. 

GILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  Jambs  William  Gilbart,  F.RS.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  5th  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  View  of  the  '*  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,*'  Lothbury.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
Club.  With  s  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cornbt, 
Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  Tkonuon**  Seaaoms  itimttraied  6jr  ike  Etching  CImk, 
21s.  cloth;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  jtfl.  16s. 

60SSE.-NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  OossB,  Author  of  "The  Birds  of  Jamaica,**  '*  Popular  British  Omithology,*>  ice. 
Post  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates.  INtarig  rtmig, 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  funiliarly  explained.  By  Cbarlbs  Foots  Gowbb.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  with 
Wood  Engravings,  5s.  cloth. 
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6RAHAM.-EX6LISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

expfaoBcd  m  a  Series  of  Instractioos  uid  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Gkaham.  New  Edition, 
icriaed  and  impfored.    Fcp.  8to.  6b.  clotk. 

GRANT -LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAI>S.    . 

BeingtheCoiiespoiidcBcewithbfrFHends^Lef  eeu  the  years  177»and  I88S.  By  Mrs  Gkaxt, 
of  Laffan.  Sew  Editioii.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  sod,  J.  P.  GaikscT, 
Esq.    3  vols,  post  8to.  31s.  cloth. 

GRANT- MEMOIR    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE 

late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  La|;pin,  Aotbor  of  **  Letters  from  the  Monntains,**  **  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,"  Ice  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Gsaxt,  Esq.  New  Edition.  S  toIs.  post  Sro. 
with  Portrait,  Sis.  6d.  doth. 

GRAY.-  TABLES  AND  FORMULJ;  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION 

of  LIFE  CONTINGBNCIES  ;  with  copioas  Examples  of  Aunnity,  Aasora  ice,  and  Friendly 
Society  Calcnistiona.  By  Pbtbb  Gsat,  F.R.A.S.  Associate  of  the  Inslitnte  of  Actuaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irdand.    Royal  8to.  15s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  0RNITH0L06Y.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRfXI ;  comprisin)^  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  G«nns,  and 
an  eztensiTe  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Gaoaoa  RoBKar  GaAT, 
Acad.  Imp.  Gtorf^.  Florent.  Soc  Correq>.,  Senior  Aoiatant  of  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment  in  the  British  Moseom.  Dhistrated  with  960  Plates  (175  plain  and  185  coloaivd),  drawn 
on  stone,  by  Dj^tid  William  Mitch bll,  BJk.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  fcc.    S  vols,  imperial  4to.  .£31.  IDs.  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  tope. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOP-JJ)IA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt.  niostrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition  (1851), 
with  a  Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  snd  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  comprising 
upwards  of  Eighty  sdditional  Woodcuts.       8vo.  52s.  6d.  cloth 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  ARCHI- 

TKCTURE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  SUbility  of  Gothic  Architecture; 
Addenda  to  the  Glossary;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work.  By  Josbph  Gwilt.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  Eighty  Wood  Engravings  by  R.  Branston.    8vo.  6«.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTV-THRRE  MAPS  (size  20in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fully coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Lonsritude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  the  l>e8t  and 
most  recent  Authorities ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombicr  4to.  jf  5.  5s.  half-bound  in  russia. 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    RAILWAY  MAP  OF   ENGLAND    AND 

WALES.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  2r.  6d.  cloth. 

*«*  The  Map  of  Enrland  and  Wales,  contained  in  ''Sidney  IfalPs  Larsre  Railway  Atlas**  (siie 
20  in.  by  16  in.)  corrinrted  and  re-cngraved,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Railway  laid  down,  may  be 
had  separately,  price  2s.  6d.,  coloured  and  moonte<i  on  folding  canvas  in  a  case  for  the 
pocket. 

HAMILTON -CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  PHILOSOPHY,  LITE-  \ 

RATURR,  and  ACADEMICAL  REFORM,  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh  Review  by  Sir    | 
William  Hamilton,  Bart-    With  additional  Notes  and  Appendices.  [in  the  pre^t.       \ 

HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  \ 

STRUCTURR  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  HaRRisoit,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
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HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Harry  Hibovkr,  Author  of  "Stable-Talk  and  Table-Tallc;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen.'*  With  Two  Plates— One  representing^  The  Right  Sort;  the  other.  The  Wrong  Sort, 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half- bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hiboykr,  Author  of  ''Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or,  Spectacles  for  Younip 
Sportsmen."  WtthStPlntes — One  reprcseutinj^  Going  like  If'orkmen;  the  other,  doing  like 
Uuffa,    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  half-bound.  j 


HARRY  HTEOVER.-THE   STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUR- 

POSES  AND  PRACriCAL  MEN:  bein^  aGuide  to  the  Clioite  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Hakry  Hi  eover,  Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  Witli  Two  Plates 
—One  representing:  A  prettp  good  tort  for  mo9t  purposes;  the  other,  •  Ritj/ther  *  a  bad  sort  for 
any  purpose,    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  niEOVER.-TnE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the  Stable.  Uy  Harry  Hikuvkk,  Author  of 
**  SUble-Talk  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen."  Second  Edition  ;  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Harlequin,    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.- STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hikoybr.  New  Edition. 
2  vob.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24s.  clotii. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut. -Col.  P.  Hawkkr.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and 
Branston,  from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

IIAYDN.-TIIE  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES;  OR,  ROLLS  OF  THE 

OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,fi'om  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to  the 
PRESENT  TIME :  comprising  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  Ollices  of  SUte,  and 
all  the  Public  Departments;  the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries;  theFunctionariesof  the  Law;  the 
Commanders  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  the  Hereditary  Honours  and  other  Distinctions 
conferred  upon  Families  and  Public  Men.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  continued,  of 
BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Josbph  Haydn,  Compiler  of  **Tlie  Dictionary  of 
Dates,"  and  other  Works.    In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo.  [In  the  Spring. 

UEAD.-THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  APULEIUS: 

A  Romance  of  the  Second  Century.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Sir  G  eoro  b  H  b a d,  Aothor 
of*  A  Tour  of  Many  Days  in  Rome ;"  Translator  of "  Historical  Biemoirs  of  Cardinal  Pacca." 
Post8vo.  I2s.  cloth. 

HEAD.-HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  PACCA, 

Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VII.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  Georob 
Hbad,  Author  of  "  Rome :  a  Tour  of  Many  Days."    2  vols,  pott  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SIR  GEORGE  HEAD.-ROME : 

A  Tour  of  Many  Days.    By  Sir  Gbobob  Hbao.    8  vols.  8vo.  Sdt.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  Joh.m  F.  W.  Ubrschel,  Bart.  &c.  dec.  &c.  New  Edition }  with  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.   8vo.  18«.  cloth. 
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MRS.  HEY -THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS ; 

Or,  Tboat^U  fathered  from  the  Field  and  the  Garden.  By  M n.  Hbt.  Being-  a  New  Bditioa 
of  ^'Tlie  Moral  of  Flowers  ;"  and  eonsistioff  of  Foetkal  ThooKhta  on  Gnrden  aad  Field 
Flowers,  accompanied  by  Drawings  beaotiftiUy  coloared  alter  Nature.  Square  crows  avo. 
uniform  in  aise  with  Tkomuom's  Seamtm  iUmtirutsd  if  tk€  Btekimg  CImk,  aia.  dotiu 

MRS.  HEY.-SYLVAN  MUSINGS ; 

Or,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods.  By  Mrs.  Hbt.  Bein;  a  New  Edition  i^  the  <*  Spirit  of  the 
Woods  \"  and  consisting  of  Poetical  Thoafhts  on  Forest  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawi^a  of 
Blossoms  and  Foliaf e,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.'  Square  crawii  8vo.  oniform  in  fM* 
with  ThowufmU  Stamms  iiluttraied  hg  the  Bteking  CImb,  91s.  doth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habita.  By  Aymy6s.  **  Manners  make  the  man."  New  Bditioa, 
rerised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8to.  9a.  6d.  clothe 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 


OF  THE  GEAPB  VINB  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clbmbnt  Hoaeb.  New  Editioa.  0fo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCKd.  By  Hbnet  Richaed  Loed  Holland.  Comprisinif  Anecdotes,  and  an 
Account  of  such  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreigps  Countries  ashaTe  fUlen  vrithin 
his  Lordship's  observation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Ubney  Bowaeo  Ijobd  Holland  ;  with 
Fac-simile.    Post  8to.  10s.  6d. 

HOOK.-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Waltbe  Paequhae 
Hook,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Qiaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hookbb,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  &c.  5cc.  Director.  New  Edition.  16mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Enf^vings,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Comprising:  the  Ph&nogpsmous  or  Flowerinf?  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition  (1850), 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  numerous  Fifnires  illnstrative  of  the  Umbelliferous 
Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookke,  F.R.A. 
and  L.S.  See,  and  G.  A.  Walkbr-Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed. ;  Re^nus  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  One  very  thick  Volume,  l2mo.  with  12  Plates,  Us. 
cloth ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  price  2Is. 

HORNE -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thomas  Hartwkll  Hornb,  B.D. 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  NichoUut  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical 
Manuscripts,  638.  cloth;  or  j^rS,  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE.- A    COMPENDIOUS    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwkll  Horns,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mary  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Abaolon,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Maey  Howitt.    Square  l6mo.  5s.  cloth. 
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HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being  the  real  life  of  •  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusement!, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Uowitt.  New 
Edition.  Fq>.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  fis;  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAt  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Uowitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised ;  with  Engravings  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  Williams :  uniform  with  Visit*  to  Remarkable  Placet,    Medium  8vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  iUustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition ;  with  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
Sis.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  CounUes  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  EngraYings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
9U.  cloth. 

HOWSON.-SUNDAY  EVENING : 

Twelre  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading.  1.  The  Presence  of  Christ ;  3.  Inward  and  Out- 
ward Life ;  3.  The  Threefold  Warning ;  4.  Our  Father's  Business ;  5.  Spiritual  Murder ;  6.  The 
Duty  of  Amiability  ;  7.  Honesty  and  Candour ;  8.  St.  Peter  and  Cornelius ;  0.  The  Midnight 
Traveller*,  10.  St.  Andrew;  11.  The  Grave  of  Lazarus;  13.  Tbe  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

Of  SAINT  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybbark,  M.A. 
S  vols.  4to.  very  copiously  illustrated  by  W.  U.  Barttlett.  [Seepage  6. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of  **  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  I  Vict, 
c.  96.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per« 
Bonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
Ax.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  28. 6d.  cloth. 

*«*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  78.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ;  with  Scientific  Elucidations.  By  Alkxandbr  Von 
Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.  New  Edition.  Ifimo.  te.  cloth:  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  fid.  each,  cloth; 
Ilalf-a-Crown  each,  sewed. 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinb,  R. A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Ifimo.  Ualf-a-Crown  each, sewed ;  Ss.  fid.  each, 
cloth:  or  in  post  8vo.  13s.  each,  cloth.— VoL  III.  Part  I.  post  8vo.fis.  cloth :  or  in  Ifimo.  3s.  fid. 
sewed  i  8s.  fid.  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.-SENTIMENTS  &  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE: 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Passages  in 
Shakapeare'a  Plays  and  Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  Blisabethan  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very  massive  carved 
and  pierced  covers  containing  in  deep  relief  a  medalliou  Head  of  Shakspeare.  The  Illumi- 
nations and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys,  Illuminator  of 
**  A  Record  of  tbe  BbM:k  Prince,"  ftc.    Square  post  8vo.  ISnarlg  rtadjff 


MRS.  JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART ; 

Or,  Lefcends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  First  Sbribs.  Containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels  ;  the  BTangelists  and  Apostles  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  the  Magda- 
lene ;  the  ^tron  Saints ;  the  Virgin  Patronesses ;  the  Martyrs ;  the  Bishops  i  the  Hermits ; 
and  the  Warrior-Saints  of  Chiistendom.  Second  Edition  (1860),  printed  in  One  Volome  fbr 
the  convenience  of  Students  and  Travellers;  with  nomerous  Woodcuts,  and  Sizteen 
Rtchings  by  the  Author.     Square  crown  8vo.  SSs.  cloth. 
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HUMPHREYS -A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

Being  a  Selectioo  of  soch  Fuaages  in  his  Life  as  liATe  been  most  quaintly  and  strikingly  nar- 
rated by  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Pttriod.  Embellished  with  highly-wrooght  Miniatures  and 
Borderings,  selected  from  various  Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  Events  connected  with 
English  History.  By  Hbnrt  Nobl  Humphrbts.  Post  Svo.  in  a  richly  carved  and  pierced 
binding,  21s. 

HUMPHREYS -THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Embellished  with  brilliant  coloured  Borders,  sdected  fh>m  some 
of  the  finest  Illuminated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  l^aris.the    . 
Sonne  Museum,  &c. ;  and  with  highly-finished  Miniatures.    The  Illuminations  executed  by 
Hbnrt  Nobl  Humphrbts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  deeply  embossed  leather  covers,  31s. 

HUMPHREYS.  -  MAXIMS    AND     PRECEPTS     OF     THE 

SAVIOUR :  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  the 
Four  Gospels.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Illuminations  of  original  character,  founded  on 
the  Passages— "  Behold  the  FowU  of  the  Air,"  &c.,  **  Consider  the  LiUes  of  the  Field,**  &c 
The lUuminations  executed  by  Hbnrt  Nobl  Humphbbts.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  Ms.  richly 
bound  in  stamped  calf;  or  30s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR.  i 

With  rich  and  appropriate  Borders  of  original  Design,  a  series  of  Illuminated  Figures  of  the    ; 
Apostles  from  the  Old  Masters,  Six  Illuminated  Miniatures,  and  other  Embellishments.  The 
lUuminations  executed  by  Hbnbt  Nobl  Humphbbts.     Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  massive  carved 
covers.  Sis. ;  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  30s.  j 

HUMPHREYS.-PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD.  i 

Richly  illuminated  with  appropriate  Borders  printed  in  Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold: 
with  a  Design  fkx>m  one  of  the  eariy  German  Engravers.  The  Illuminations  executed  by 
Hbnrt  Nobl  Humphbbts.  Square  ficp.  8vo.  21s.  in  a  massive  carved  binding;  (h-SOs. 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

HUMPHREYS  AND  JONES.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES:   A  series  of  Fac-similes  fh>m  the  most  beautiful  MSS.  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  printetl  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours  by  Owb.v  Jones  ;  selected  and  described    ' 
by  Hbnry  Nokl  Hcmphrkys.    Elegantly  bound  in  antique  calf.    Royal  folio,  j610.  10s.; 
imperial  folio  (large  paper),  ^eie.  16s.  ' 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changers 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays:  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro* 
cesses,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art     By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records,    ' 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

as  repreieuted  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Containing  St.  Benedict  and  the  Early  Benedictines  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders ;  the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Germany  •  the 
Reformed  Benedictines;  early  Royal  Saints  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Order;  the 
Augustines;  Orders  derived  from  the  Augustine  Rule;  the  Mendicant  Orders;  the  Jesuits; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  Forming  the  Sbcond  Skribs  of  Sacred  mmd 
Legendanf  Art,  With  Eleven  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  64  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo. 
cloth. 


MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

As  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Third  and  concluding  Sbries  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jambson,  Author  of  '*  Characteristics  of  Women,"  &c.  With 
Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Engravings  on  Wood.    Square  crown  8vo.  {In  the  press, 

JARDINE.-A  TREATISE  OF  EQUIVOCATION; 

Wherein  is  largely  discussed  the  question  Whether  a  CathoHcke  or  any  other  Person  before  • 
Magistrate,  being  demanded  upon  his  Oath  whether  a  Preiste  were  in  such  a  place,  may  (not- 
withstanding his  perfect  knowledge  to  the  contrary),  without  Perjury,  and  securely  in  con- 
science, answer  No :  with  this  secret  meaning  reserved  in  his  Mynde — That  he  was  not  there, 
so  that  any  man  is  bounde  to  detect  it.  Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  by  David  Jardine,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law;  Author  of  the 
*'  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,*'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  "  Criminal  Trials." 

[In  the  press. 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  Jeffrey,  lateOneof  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  428.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS  : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hkbbr.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charlbb  Paob 
Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  U.  lU.  IV.  V.  VL  VILand  VIIL  8vo.  10«.6d. 
each. 

*«*  In  course  of  publication,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Guinea  each.— Vol.  I.  (the  last 
in  order  of  publication)  will  contain  Bishop  Ueber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the 
Editor.— Vol.  IX.  is  in  the  press. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.-READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

in  LENT:  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert,"  "The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,"  &C.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs:  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che* 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Ccth  beet  W.  JoHN80ir» 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law ;  Editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanack,"  &c.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  j£^.  10s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE   RAMBLER,  ADVEN- 

TURER,  and  IDLER:  comprising  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.— A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEO'GRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  General  Gaxetteer  of 
the  World.  By  Alkxandbr  Kkith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.O.S.  F.O.S. ;  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Pheno- 
mena." In  One  very  large  Volume  of  1,440  pages ;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Tliousand  Names 
of  Places.    8vo.  368.  cloth ;  or  strongly  half- bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  back,  price  41s. 

KAY.-THE  social   condition    and  EDUCATION   OF 

the  PEOPLE  in  ENGLAND  and  EUR'  )PE :  shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  Schools  and 
of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign  C^untrien.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  Barrister-at-Law;  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  UniTenity 
of  CJambridge.    3  thick  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

KEMBLE.-THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND: 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Jobn 
Mitchell  Kbmblb,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28a.  cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE  VERY   JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,   AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  AcbievemenU  of  the  Good 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  LORD  DB  BAYARD.  Set  forth  in 
English  by  Edward  Cocrburn  KiNDBRtLBT,  Esq.  With  Ornamental  Headings^  and 
Frontispiece  by  E.  H.  Wehnert.    Square  pott  8vo.  M.  6d.  cloth. 


By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,»'  "  Twelve  Years  Afco,  a  Tale,'* 
"  Some  Passages  from  Modem  History/*  and  **  Discipline."    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Lady,  Authoress  of  "  Letters  on  Happiness,"  "Twelve  Years  Asro,"  *•  Discipline,**  and 
*'  ."ome  Passages  from  Modern  History."    3d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gs.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  LiNDLBY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  Colleg^e,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

LINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversomm  Oxoniensiom  Grecis  et  Latinis  deceiptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  .fidis  Christ!  Alummo.    Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  CuAaLis  LoaiMBB.  New  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 
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KIRBY&SPENCE.~AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprising  an  account  of  noxiona  and  oaeftil 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noisci, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barfaam ;  and  W. 
Spbnce,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Plates,  81s.  6d.  cloCh. 

LAING.-OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE   SOCIAL  AND  POLI- 

TICAL  STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1S4S  and  1849:  being  the  Second  Series  of 
**  Notes  of  a  Traveller.*'  By  Samoel  Laiivo,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,"  "A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  the  Translation  of  "  The  Heimskringla,*'  and  of  *'  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  SUte  of  France,  Pmssis,  ftc."    Svo.  14«.  cloth. 

LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine ;  comprising  Diseases  of  Uie  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen ;  and  late  Phyaciuin  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  Ite.  cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY ; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Pnvons.  Comprising 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instmctive  originnl  Acooonts 
of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lkb.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY ; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lbb.  New  Edition,  improved ;  with  an  account 
of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton's  Method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  ; 

LANDON ;  comprising  the  I MPROVISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN  i 

VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.    New  Edition,  uniform  with  I 

Moore^s  Songg^  Baflads^  and  Sacred  Songt;  with  2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.    2  vols,  i 

16mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s.  ', 

♦»*  Also,  an  EtKtion,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  2Ss.  cloth;    I 
or  ^2.  4s.  bound  in  morocco.  i 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND.     ' 
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LOUDON.-THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR : 

Beings  «  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  weU  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
.  Gardeu  in  each  Month :  with  plain  Rules  kow  to  do  what  is  requisite ;  Directions  for  JLayinjc 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies ;  and  a 
sliort  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurioas  to 
Gardens.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16nio.  with  Wood  Engraving,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Bi^oy  a  Country  Li(e  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  **  Gardeninic  for 
Ladies,"  &c.    New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Wood  Engravinfrs.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping:,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  78. 6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Comprisini:  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening :  including  all  the  latest  improvements;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State :  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.  An  entirely  New  Edition  (1950),  corrected  throughout  and  considerably  improved 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.    In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS : 

being  the  Arboretum  et  Frutteetum  Briiannieum  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described; 
with  their  Propagation, Culture, and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  8vo.  with 
9,000  EngraTingt  on  Wood,  d^.  10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture :  including  all  the  latest  1  mprovements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on 
Wood.    In  One  large  Volume,  8vo.  ^2. 10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS : 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britoin ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  sccompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useAil  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  BoUnist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  Supplement,  and  new  General  Imlex. 
8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  jes.  ISs.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,   FARM,   AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schooto;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
np,  Fixtures,  and  Fumilure,  and  appropriate  OflRces,  Gardens,  and  Gaidcn  Scenery:  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarfca.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    8vo.  with  more  than  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £t,  Sa.  cloth. 
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IS  SEW  WORKS  AND  SEW  EDITIOXS 


LOUDON'S  liORTUS  BRITANXICUS; 

Or,  Ortalog^ae  <4  ftll  the  PlaaU  iudizeooaM  to,  cahirate^  ia,  or  iamidiiced  iato  Briuua.  Ab 
cutirdr  New  Edition  aitiSOj,  oorrected  tbrcmgtioat '  vith  a  Snpf densest,  mdnlinrd  the  X«« 
PlaiiU  <km  to  Mftirk,  IttO ;  aad  a  Ktw  Gfi»eral  ladn  lo  tbe  «^ole  WoiIl.  EdilAl  In  Mrv 
Locifov :  aMiated  bj  W.  U.  BAxraa,  Eaq^  and  Datio  Wocmtck.    •!«.  sia.  cd. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  LOUDON'S  UORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

iBclodJDip  all  tbe  Plants  iDtro<2oce4  into  Bntaia,  all  the  xyemtj-^ucorcrcA  Rritiaib 
a»l  all  the  kinda  orifinated  io  Britub  Gardens,  up  to  Marck  1850.  With  a  Xev  Genera] 
lodes  to  the  whole  Woilc,  iucludin^  the  aoppleojeot.  Freparedlry  W.  H.  Ba-xtcb,  Esq.; 
aaMsted  by  D.  WcK^araa*  under  the  direction  of  lln.  Lornox.    i^-o.  14a.  ckKh. 

LOW -ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Conjpreheudiiiif  the  ColtiTation  of  Plants,  the  Hoflondrr  cf  the  Domestic  a^>w«>«i»  ^^  t^ 
KaHMtny  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F  ILS.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alteratiosis  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  o.'  abore  900  Woodcuts.    6ro.  tls.  doth. 

LOW-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  KONOMY  of  ESTATES;  comprehendini:  the  Relatioa  of  Landlord  and  Tcnaat, 
and  tlie  Princii^es  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Baildinjss,  Euclosnres,  Draina,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  Datio  Low,  Eaq.  F.R.S.K. 
bvo.  witb  numerous  Wood  £n^aviu£^,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY -THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCKHMIO.N  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babinoto.^  Macaclat.  New  Edition. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  6vo.  S3s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TlllBU'l'Kl)  to  Tlie  KDINBURGIi  REVliiW.  By  Thomas  Babixcto:*  Macaclat. 
NVw  K<litiori,  complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  l^ortrsit  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by 
W.Orffstbsrb,  and  Vif^nette.  S<|uare  crown  8vo.  ais.  clotb;  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday.— Or 
iti  a  vols.  8vo.  3As.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  "  Ivry"  ami  "The  Armada."  By  Thomas  Babikoto.x  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth  ;  or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Orij^nal  and  from  the  Antique,  dravm  on  Wood  by  Geor^ 
Hcharf,  Jun.  and  enfj^ravcil  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  Sis.' boards; 
or  4'Js.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACDONALD.-VILLA  VEROCCHIO; 

Or,  the  YOUTH  of  LKONARDO  DA  VINCI:  a  Tale.  By  the  late  Diana  Louisa  Mac- 
tioNALn.    Fcp.  Hvo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  An  rirmhnKljr  HKrr^nMr  volume,  full  of  frelins  lud  intcrrst."  RxAMi!vr«. 

"  In  (III*  mokl  (ill  a^hiK  of  liift^orUttoi  Hr  havff  iin  rpi»iMie  from  the  lif«>  of  one  who  canrcd  out  for  hims^f  tb« 
lilKhrKt  |)Ik<'p  ■tiiiiiiii  |lif>  Kn-Nt  inantiT  minds  ufhi*  ii(|»....llie  «c<ntry  o!  the  UM:aUty  [the  Val  d'Arno  »od  Kirvnie''. 
titi*  in<<nnrr«  of  thr  •7ii> ,  thr  rharartirii  uf  ihr  (rr<*at  m«  n  of  that  ace,  and  the  affectionB  of  the  b«Mt  of  the  world's  r»ce, 
whtdh  K(i  (ar  to  r  naoli-  ua  for  our  and  lot  heif  bcluw,  are  aketched  with  a  facility,  a  correctoe««i,  and  a  delicacT  tlMt 
fail  not  of  €air)ing  U>e  ifader,  witltuut  a  momcnt'a  atop,  fiom  the  flnt  to  Uie  laat  sentence  of  this  liTtJf>  volant!" 

MACKINTOSir.-STR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

NKOU8  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  RRVIBW.    A  New 
Kdition  (1851),  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  engraved  inline  by  W.  Gr«atbach 
and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  2Is.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday. 
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M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCL4L  NAVIGATION,  lllas- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition,  (1A50),  corrected, 
enlar{2^ed,  and  improveil ;  with  a  Supplement.    8vo.  50a.  cloth  ;  or  558.  half-boand  in  mssia. 

%*  The  Supplement  to  the  last  Edition,  published  in  1849,  may  be  had  separately,  price 
4s.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH -A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  ObjecU 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Citlloch.  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  larg^e  Maps.  New  Edition 
(1850-1851),  corrected,  and  in  part  re- written ;  with  a  Supplement.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  638. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH -AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 

TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibiting iU  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Reli^ons  institutions.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarg:e<l,  and  greatly  improved.    1  thick  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.   8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

MAITLAND -THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS : 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charlks  Maitland.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engnravingfa, 
14s.  cloth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Jane  Marcet.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Mascbt.  New 
Edition,  enlart^ed  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Marcet.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS   ON   VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agricoltare. 
By  Jane  MarcivT.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jane  Marcet.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Thi«  work  consUU  of  desultory  ConverMlions  with  a  family  of  children  from  vix  to  tea  Team  of  ue,  in  which 
the  author  has  endraTnured  to  mingle  information  with  amaoement,  and  to  teach  the  youthftu  student  of  Keogrmphj 
that  there  are  other  matters  connected  with  land  and  water  quite  as  intrrestinir  as  the  names  and  aitnationa  of  tha 
different partj*  of  tlie  earth.  Two  new  Conversations  hare  bern  added  to  this  edition,  containing  the  '  AdTentnrM  of 
a  Drop  of  Water.' "'  P»jurac«. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marry  at,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  938. 6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marry  at,  C.B.  Author  of 
'^  Mastennan  Ready,"  &;c.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 
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MARRTAT.-THE   PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.    By  CapUiD  P.  Marry  at,  C.B.  Author  of  "  BlMterman  Resdy,*'  &c    S  toU.   j 
fcp.  8vo.  128.  cloth.  I 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA.  1 

Written  for  Yoanfi^  People.    By  Captain  F  Ma  rry at»  C.B.  Author  of  '*  Masterman  Ready,**   ) 
&c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Illustrations,  78.  6d.  cloth.  | 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY ; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Age, 
and  Nations,  fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samukl  Maundbr.  A  New  and  carefuUy-revised  EditioR 
(IB5I) ;  correcteil  throughout,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  introdoction  of 
numerous  additional  Lives.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan.  I2s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY ; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  M odem»aiid  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progieaa,  a»d 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  Inbabhanta,  their 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  BySAMURLMAUNDiR.  KewEditioA.  Fcp.8vo.IOs. 
cloth ;  bound  in  roauj  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ;  induding  all  Bnndiea  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  faraiUar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  iaftMmation  on  tiw 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maundbr.  New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  clotb ;  bound  in  roan*  lis. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  t  in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Practical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Gtoasarial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Engravings  on  Wood,  trov.  Drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  doth, 
bound  in  roan.  12s. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprising  an  English  Gnimmar;  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
translated ;  New  and  Enlarged  English  Dictionary ;  Directions  for  Pronunciation ;  New 
Universal  Gazetteer;  Tables  of  Population  and  Statistics;  Liit  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  Regulations  of  the  General  Post  Oitice;  List  of  Foreign 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions ;  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women :  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated ;  List  of  Abbreviations ;  Chronology  and  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary ; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ;  Interest  and  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address ;  Tables  of 
Precedency ;  Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage ;  and  Tables  of  Numlier,  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  18th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  128. 

MEMOIRS  OF   THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  oxtler  of  the 
Lonls  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasur>'.  Royal  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21  s.  cloth;  and  Vol.  II.  in  Two  thick  Parts,  with  63  Plates  (three 
coloured),  and  numerous  WoodcuU,  42s.  cloth,  or,  separately,  21  a.  each  Part.— —Also, 
BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS;  consisting  of  Plates  of  Figures  engraved  on  Steel,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sorvey 
Decades  I.  to  III.  royal  8vo.  28.  Od.  each ;  or,  royal  4to.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 
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MERIVALE.-A   HISTORY  OF  THE   ROMANS   UNDER 

THB  BMPIRK.  By  the  Rev.  Chaslm  Mbsitalb,  late  Fellow  and  Tator  of  St.  John's 
Collef^e,  Cunbridg^.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to.  3Bs. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poemi,  and  the  Author's  Antobiographical  Prefaces. .  A  New  Bditiony 
complete  in  One  Volome,  unifonn  with  Southey*s  "  The  Doctor  9ic"  and  "  Commonplace 
Book  ;'*  with  Portrait  and  Vij^nette.  Square  crown  8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco,  2l8.— Or, 
in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  aOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  S6s. 

MOORE.-HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.    By  Gboro 
MooBB,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Ck>llege of  Physicians.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  Gborgb  Moorb,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUe^^  of  Physicians.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Gbobob  Moobb,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  CoUepre  of  Physicians.    New  Edition.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  Gbobob  Moobb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New 
Edition.    Poet  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniAnrm 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  With  a  Portrait  by  George  Richmond,  engraved 
in  line,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  43s. 
—Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  ^67.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  jtf4. 10a. 

MOORE.-SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moobb,  Author  of  "Lalia  Rookh,"  ''Irish  Melodies,"  &c.  First  collected 
Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macanlay's  La»»  of  Andent  Rowug  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.    16mo.  5s.  cloth;  ISs.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  unifonn  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macanlay's  Lap$  ^  Amctemi 
Rome,  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  flpom  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  l6mo.  5s.  doth  s  ISs.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth  ;  bound  In  morocco,  18s.  M. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illu&trated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A.  Imperial  8vo.  With  161  Steel  Plates,  ^tZ,  Ss.  boards ;  or 
jtf4. 14s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  900  copies  printed,  of 
which  a  very  few  now  remain),  jtf^.  6s  IXMmis. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macanlay's  Loyx  of  Anelemi  Rmne, 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  ftx>m  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth  ;  13s.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d.  doth ; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff,  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,  S5s ;  or,  with  India 
Proof  Plates.  42s.  cloth. 

MORELL.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  Author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  Figw  of  tk€  S]feeulali9§  FUfo. 
topkjf  of  Burape  in  the  Nineteenth  Centwy.    Svo.  12s.  cloth. 
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MOSELET.-THE  MECHANICAL  PREfCIPLES  OF  E>^61- 

KEERING  AND  ABCHITECTL'RK.  By  the  Bcr.  H.  M oskut,  MJk,  W.WLS^  niiffiiH  if 
Nataral  FhiloMphy  aad  AstnmofmT  in  Khi^'t  GoBegc,  I<oad<m.    aro.  witii  Wdodatfs  ni 

Diaicnms,  Sto.  doth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

Bj  the  RcT.  H.  Mmblbt,  M.A.,  ProfeMor  of  Natnrml  PhilOMphy  aad  AstroBOBy  ia  Ki^^ 
CoUege,  London.   New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  withnoBeroas  Woodeots,  8*.  dolh. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  oofnoos  Notes,  by  Jamks  Mwdock,  D.D.  Nev 
Edition,  nrised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Ttme,  by  the  Bcr.  Hutkt  Soakxs,  MJL 
4  vols.  8to.  48s.  cloth. 

MOUNT  SAINT  LAWRENCE. 

By  the  Aatbor  of  "Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea."    9  Tda.  post  8n>.  lis.  doth. 

MURE -A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mveb.  M.P.,  of  CUdweO.  3  wta. 
9fO.  S0S.  cloth. 

MURRAY. -ENCYCLOPJIDI A  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Cominrising^  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Hearenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Stmctore,  the  Natoral  History  of  each  Coontry,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce.  Political  Institations,  and  Qvil  and  Social  State  of  all  Natiooa.  By  Hooh  MrniAT, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  Second  Edition.  8to.  with  89  Maps,  and 
1^)  wards  of  1,000  other  Woodcnts,  jSZ,  cloth. 

NEALE.-THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. , 

By  the  Rev.  Erskiitb  Nbale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,   SofR>IlL;  Aathor  <rf  *<The  CkMi^  ! 
S^ne,"  &c.    With  Wood  En^ravin)^.    Fcp.  8to.  78.  doth. 

NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE ; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infideli  y  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hoars  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Krskin'r  Nkale,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  SufTolk;  Aathor  of  "The  Earthly  Restini;- 
places  of  the  Just,**  8cc.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and  Second  Series.  9  vols.  fcp.  8to.  12s. 
cloth  ;  or  separately,  Cs.  each. 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

OREGATIONS.  By  Joh.n  He.srt  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  I2s.  cloth. 

OWEN  JONES. -WINGED  THOUGHTS: 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  An.ne  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  desiirned  by 
E.  L.  Bateman,  and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing'  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Plowtrt 
and  their  Kindred  Thoughtt  and  Fruit*  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  8vo.  3l8. 6d. 
elefi^antly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN     JONES.  -  FLOWERS    AND     THEIR     KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:    A  Series  of  Stanzas.     Hy  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  Authoress  of  **\lini?ed   ' 
Thoughts.'*     With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  de.signed  and  printed  in  Coloors  by 
Owen  JoneH.    Uniform  with  Fruit*  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field.    Imperial  8to.  31s.  6d.   ' 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.-FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE  ! 

FIELD.    A  Series  of  Stanzas.    By  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "  Winged  Thoughts." 
With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Coloura  by  Owen  Jones.    Uni-    ' 
form  with  F Utwer$  and  their  Kindred  Thoughtt.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in    < 
calf. 

OWEN    JONES'S    ILLUMINATED  EDITION    OF    GRAY'S  i 

ELEGY.    Gray*s  Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  CHirRCHYARO.    Illaminated,  in  the    | 
Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect.    Imperial  8vo.  3ls.  (kt.  elegantly  boand.  , 
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OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

ON  THE  MOUNT.  Thb  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the 
Missal  Style;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones,  and  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece 
by  W.  BoxALL.  New  Edition.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  rich  silk  covers,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hay  day,  258. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  MAR- 

RIAGE  SERVICE.  The  Form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony.  From  Th€ Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones.  Square  18mo.  Sis. 
elegantly  bound  in  white  calf. 

OWEN     JONES'S     ILLUMINATED    EDITION     OF     THE 

PREACHER.  The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  elegantly  Illuminated^  in 
the  Missal  Style,  by  Owen  Jones  Imperial  8vo.  in  very  massive  carved  covers,  42i.;  or, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  3Is.  6d. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  SOLOMON'S 

I  SONG.    The  Song  OF  SoNos,  WHICH  IS  Solomon's.    From  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Being 

I  the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  richly  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style, 

'  by  Owen  Jones.    Elegantly  bound  in  relievo  leather.    Imperial  l6mo.  21s. 

;  OWEN  JONES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  D'AGINCOURT'S  HIS- 

I  TORY  OF  ART.     The  History  of  Art,  by  its  Monuments,  from  its  I>ecline  fh  the 

Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Sbroux 

'  D'AoiNCOuRT,  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect.     In  3,335  Subjects,  engraved  on  328  Plates. 

Vol.  I.  Architecture,  73  Plates ;  Vol.  11.  Sculpture.  51  PUtes;  Vol.  III.  Painting,  2M  Plates. 

'  3  vols,  royal  folio,  £b,  5s.  sewed. 

;  OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
I  ofSurgeonsin  1843.    By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.    New 

!  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  very  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  [Nearln  readjf, 

i  OWEN.-LECTURES  ON   THE  COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

I  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of 

Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  Collie. 
In  2  vols.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  14s.  cloth. 

i  PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY : 

I  And  Horae  Paulinae.    A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  Selection  of  Papers  flnom 

I  the  Senate- House  and  College  Exsmination  Papers.    Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 

I  University.    By  Robert  Potts,  M.A.  Trinity  College, CRmbridge.    8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  con- 
sidered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist  prefixed  to  the  Provincial  Letters ;  and  the  Mieeellaneoue 
Writingtf  Thought*  on  Religion,  and  Bvideneee  of  Chrietianity  re-arranged,  with  large 
Additions,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Faug^re.  Newly  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendicet,  by 
Geo  ROE  Pearce,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  25s.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  The  Three  Volumes  majf  he  had  sepwratelpt  as  follows: — 

Vol.  I.-PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed, and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.    Portrait,  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  I1.-PASCAL*S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  (h>m  Original  M8S. :  from  M.  Fanfare's  Edition.    Post  8yo.  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.— PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts, 
<cc. :  Arom  M.  Faug^re's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
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PEKEIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Obtemtioiii  on  tke  Dietetkal  RcKinMn  raited  for  DMOvdered  States  of  tkt  DigcitiTe 
OrgBiis ;  aiid  an  Account  oi  the  Dietaries  of  aoine  of  the  principal  Metropofitan  and  otWr 
Batablishments  tor  Fuipen,  Iinnaticn,  Crimlnale,  Children,  the  Sick* Ac  By  Jon.  PaaaiaA, 
M .D.  F.R.&  <c  US.  Author  of  **  ElemenU  of  Materia  Medica.'*    8to.  16a.  doth. 

PESCHEI.-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  PaacHBL,  Principal  of  the  Bofal  Military  CoUcKe,  Dresden.  Tmaalated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  B.  West.    3  vote.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Dia^^rams  and  Woodcnts,  Sis.  doth. 

(Part  1.  The  Ph3rsics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  Sro.  7s.  6d.  doth. 
Part  3.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Lif  ht.  Heat,  Mai^ism,  Blectridty,  and  Klectro- 
Dynamics).    9  Tols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOOT ;  compridnff  a  Notice  of  the  Characters,  Properties,  and  Chemicml  Constitution  of 
Minerals:  with  Accounts  of  the  Places  and  Circnmstsnces  in  which  they  are  foaud.  Bj 
William  Phillips,  F.L.S.M.O.S.  &c.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  iraprored, 
by  H.  J.  BaooKB,  F.R.S. ;  and  W.  H.  MiLLsa,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  ProA^ssor  of  Mineralo^  ia 
the  University  of  Cambridge.   Post  Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,    [/a  tke  pre^. 

PHILLIPS -FIGURES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF     THE 

PALiBOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMRR^SBT;  observed  is 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  PHiia.irs,  r.R.S. 
F.O.S.  9k.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  Svo.  with 
00  Phites,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK-  REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  deacribed  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.    By  J.  B.  Postlogb,  F.R.S 
Itc.    8V0.  with  48  Plates,  34S.  cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  snd  Pencil.    By  W.  Ttronb  Powan,  D.A.CG.    From  s  Journal  kept  in  thst^i 
Country,  from  July  1816  to  June  1848.    With  8  Plates  and  3  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  las.  cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE  VADE-MECUM  OF  FLY-FISHING  FOR 

TROUT :  being  s  complete  Prscticsl  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling ;  with  piaio  ; 
and  copious  Instruction!  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.    ByO.  P.  R.  Pulm  an,  Author 

of  "The  Book  of  the  Axe."    Third  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  epUqi^ed ;  with  se%-ersl  I 

Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth.  ; 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING,  | 

Adspted  to  every  Tsste  and  Capacity :    with  Literary  Anecdotes.     By  the    Rev.  Jamks   I 
PYoaorr,  B.A.  Author  of  **Tbe  Collegian's  Guide,  &c."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth.   ; 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE ;  ' 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners;  | 

comprising  s  complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  snd  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing  j 

Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Disease*  incident  to  the  Humsa  , 

Frsme.    With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia  i 

Medica,  &c.    Seventeenth  Bdition  (1850),  with  considerable  Additions ;  revised  and  corrected  | 

by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Hkn  ry  Rkbcb,  M.R.CS.  &c.    8vo.  I2».  cloth.  j 

RICH.-THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN  I 

DICTIONARY  AND  GRCEK  LEXICON:  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  rep  csentiog   | 
Visible  OLJects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Bvery-day  Life  of  the  Ancient*. 
With  RepresenUtions  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.     By  ANTHoxt 
Rich,  Jun.  B. A.  Ute  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    Post  8vo.  with  about  9,000  Woodcuts, 
Sis.  cloth. 
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RICHARDSON.-NARRATIVE  OF  AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY 

in  SEARCH  of  the  DISCOYKRY  SHIPS  under  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  in  the  YEARS  1847, 
1848,  aud  1849.  By  Sir  John  RiciiARDsoy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  $cc.,  In^pectorof  Hoipittls.  Pub- 
lished by  Authority  of  the  Admiralty.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans.         [In  ihepreu, 

RIDDLE -A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-I^tin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the  ReF. 
J.  R.  Riddle,  M. A.  of  St.  Kdmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  Uniform  with  Yonge**  EHplith  Gresk 
Lexicon,   New  Edition.     Post  4to.  ^6*2. 10s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Collejfes  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  3l8.6d.  cloth. 

6d.  cloth, 
cloth. 


Seoarately  i^®  En/flish-Utin  Dictionary,  10s. 
v^       J  ^  Y^jg  Lalin-Enfflish  Dictionary,  21  a. 


RIDDLE.  -  A  DIAMOND   LATIN -ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meauin;^,  Quality,  and  rij^ht  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlk,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  32mo.  4b.  bound. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containin;^  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leadinj^  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families;  theii-  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gs.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LK.XICON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Robinsom, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profesteor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yor^  ; 
Author  ot  **  Biblical  Researches  In  Palestine,"  &c.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  revised,  and  in 
i^reat  part  re-written.    In  One  lar^e  Volume,  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

ROGERS. -ESSAYS    SKLKCTED    FROM    CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.     By  Hb.NKY  Rookrs.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  aud  accom- 
panie<l  by  a  few  Observations  aud  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Graylinf?  Fishing^.  By 
Alfred  Ro.n  alds.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROYINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  1837  TO  1849; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Mkrcha.nt  lo.ng  rrbidknt  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  colours.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.-THE  DEBATER ; 

Beings  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  ot  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frederic 
RowTON,  Author  of  "  The  Female  Poeta  of  Great  Britain.*'  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  68.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY; 

Or,  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Extraordinary  lYofessor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwi.n  La.nkester,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  Geor^e^s  School  of  Me<liciue,  London.  8>'0.  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

SCOFFERN.-THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.  Lond.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersfpite  CoUcge  of  Medicine.  8vo.  with  Illostrations  (one 
coloured)  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  conseqoent  Discorery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbemn  Scm:  witk 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Brents  in  his  Life,  from  1 733  to  17^  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Ja  n  a  PoaTaa.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Nan- 
tical  and  Oeognqphical  Introduction.    2  vols,  post  8yo.  21s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  I«ADY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Be  well,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Ttator  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2  toIs.  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Authoress  of  <*  Amy  Herbert,"  "Gertrude,"  " Laneton Parsonajce,"  "  Margaret  Per- 
cival,'*  and  *<Tbe  Child's  History  of  Rome."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  D.B. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  toIs.  fcp.STo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE.  i 

A  Tale.  By  the  Authoress  of  *'  Amy  Herbert"  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wi  lllam  Sbwbi.l»  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-LANETON  PARSONAGE :  i 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechiam.    By  the   { 
Authoress  of  **  Amy  Herbert."     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  16s.  doth. 

SEWELL.-MARGARET  PERCIVAL.  i 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor   ' 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  \n  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
wonls  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  wjth  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T.  Bowdlbb, 
Eflti.  F.Il.S.  N(>w  Edition.  8vo.  with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists,  Sis.  cloth;  or,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  without  Illustrations,  ^4. 14a.  6d.  boards. 

SHARP'S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  ami  COMPLETE  BRITISH  GAZEFrEER,  or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 
of  the  UNITED  KINCiDO.VI.  Containing  a  Description  of  every  Place,  and  the  principal 
OhJiHrts  of  Note,  foimded  upon  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  the  best  Local  and  other  Aathorities, 
and  tho  most  recent  Official  Documents  connected  with  Population,  Constituencies,  Corpo- 
rate and  I';rrle8iaittical  AfTuirs,  Poor  Laws,  Education,  Charitable  Trusts,  Railways,  Trade,  fcc. 
By  J.  A.  Sii.\RP.  In  Two  very  large  Votume*,  8vo.  uniform  with  Johnston's  New  Genevei 
Uatetteer  of  the  IVorU,  [/«  fke  preae. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rine,  Progress,  and  Laws;  with  Observations  to  make  any  <me  a  Whiat  Player;  containing 
alRO  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Miyor  A  *  *  *  *  *• 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B*  *  •  *.  Fcp.  Svo.  Ss .  doth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

ByCATiiKRiNB  Sinclair,  Author  of  *'Tlie  Journey  of  Life,"  <* Modem  Society,'*  *'Jane 
Bouverie,**  &c.    2  vols.  frnpHvo.  10s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Cathkrinb  Sinclair,  Author  of  **  The  Business  of  Life,"  "  Modem  Society,**  -  Jsne 
B9'ivene,*'  dtc.    New  Edition,  corrected  snd  enlaiged.    Fq).  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 
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SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

From  The  Speelaior,  With  Notes  and  IHustntions,  by  W.  Hbnrt  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engraving  by  John  Thompson,  Ixom  Desigpas  by  Febobrxck  Taylbr.  Crown 
8vo.  158.  boards ;  or  27s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tales.  By  the  Authors  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  "The  Old  Man's  Home,»'  and  "Hawk- 
stone."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  8s.  cloth. 

SMEE -ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alprbd  Shbe,  F.R  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and  namerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo« 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  £.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Greatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  30s.  calf  extra,  by  Hayday : 
or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  S6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL   PHILO- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  fh)m  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  128.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

DRAL,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London ;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Syonby  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHERUBIM : 

Being  an  Inquiry,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Practical,  into  the  Symbolical  Character  and 
Design  of  the  Cherubic  Figure  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.,  &c.  Poat 
8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History-  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.    By  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE ; 

Or,  the  History  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Time  of 
Christ :  deduced  fh»m  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors ;  and  illtfstrated 
by  copions  References  to  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.     Bv  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.    Forming  the  Second  Volume  of  Sacred  JimaU, 
'Crown  8vo.  in  Two  Parts,  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CONSIDERED:  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religious  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Hmes  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   By  Gborob  Smith,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-PERILOUS  TIMES ; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    By  Oborgb  Smith,  F.A.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  te.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL : 

with  DisserUtiona  on  tlie  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Views,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuto,  14s.  cloth. 
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SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY ; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.    By  Robert  Sooth  by,    New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Ck)leridg^e,  Esq.,  mfA  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
"Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.     Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Cuarlbs 
CuTHBBBT  South  BY,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ardleifj^h.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  28s.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT ; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs^  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shippings  or  Commerce :  containing:  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charg^e,  and  Manaf^ement  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  togpether  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
througliout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmorr,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;  Gborgb 
Clemknts,  of  the  Customs,  London;  and  Wi  lli  am  Tate,  Author  of  "  The  Modern  Cambist." 
Svo.  28s.  cloth  ;  or,  2Vs.  bound. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN    ECCLESIASTICAL    BIOGRAPHY. 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamrs  Strphkn,  K.C.B.,  Profensor 
of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  248.  cloth. 

STOW.-THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  David  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary  ;  Author  of  "  Moral  Training,"  &c.  8th  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  ;  with  Plutes  and  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

S\VAIN.-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swa in.  Author  of  " The  Mind,  and  other  Poems."  Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  morocco,  128. 

SYMONS.-THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  British  Merchant  Service.  With 
an  App'.'ndix,  containing  the  Navi};ation  Act ;  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  1850  ;  the  general 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act ;  the  Seamen's  Protection  Act ;  the  Notice  of  Examinations  of 
Ma.sterM  and  Mitc.^;  and  the  S.-ale  of  Medicines  {D>'c.  19,  18>0)  and  Me<lical  Stores  (Dee. 
20,  1850)  issued  by  the  f^ard  of  Trade,  By  Edward  William  Symons,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Tlianies  Police  Court.    4th  Edition.    12mo.  6s.  cloth. 

TATE.-ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS ; 

Containing  variousoriginalandusefulForniulK,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  of  Kneller  Training  ColIege^Twickeuliam  ; 
late  Muthomaticul  i'rofetiKur  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's  Training 
College,  Battersea ;  Author  of  "  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy.''  Svo. 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.Taylbr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  "  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World,"  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Taylrr,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of  •*  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  a  Frontispiece  engraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  Svo.  68. 6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW: 

a  Play.  By  He.v  ry  Taylor,  Author  of  •*  The  Statesman,"  **  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  "  Edwin 
the  Fair,"  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth, 

TAYLOR.-LOYOLA:  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  &C.    Post  Svo.  10s.  «d.  cloth. 
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THIRLWAIL -THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

Br  the  Bii^t  Bcr.  tke  Lok»  Biuior  of  St.  David's  (tke  Bcr.  CooMp  TldrtwallX  A  New 
Edition,  iCTiied ;  witk  Nolci.  Vols.  L  to  ▼•  tro.  with  Jfapi,  iOa.  cloth.  To  be  eompleted 
in  B  Tolimcs,  price  ISt.  each.  IV0L  VI.  nemri§  \ 

V  Abo,  SB  Editkw  m  8  vols.  fep.  8fO.  with  Visnctte  Titlei,  jA.  at.  clotb. 


A  HISTORI  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  tke  TAKIXG  of  OOUNTH  br  tiie  ROMANS,  b.c.  \4%,  bmIbIt  b«Md  upon  Bishop 
Thirhrairt  HIitonr  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lbonmabd  Scbmitx,  F.R-S.Bw,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Ediobo^    Second  Editioa.    IIibo.  7e*  id.  doth. 

THOMAS'S  INTEREST  TABLES.-A  NEW  SET  OF  INTEREST 

TABLES,  from  One  to  Three  per  Cent  per  Annum,  ctknlated  bj  Eighths  per  Gent.  By 
William  Thomas.   4to.  iNeart$  rerndg. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Coexbt,  Esq.    ninstnted  with  Serenty-seren  Designs  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etrtiing  Clab.     Engrsved  by  Thompson  and  otho'  eminent  Engravers. 
Sqnare  crown  8vo.  nniJbnn  with  G^dMmilk*a  P»em$  ilhvttrmitd  kg  tke  KteMmg  Clmk,  ns. 
doth ;  or,  boond  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  36s. 

i  THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

i  Edited,  with  Notes,  PhikMophical,  Classical,  Historicsly  and  Biographical,  by  AxTHomr 

Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  FX.S.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  M.  doth. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Core  of  Diseases.  By  Amthont 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.8.  late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  TherapeatScs,andsf 
Forensic  Medicine,  in  Unireruty  College,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  10s.  €d.  doth. 

THOMSON.-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Fire  per  Cent.,  fhim  One  POnnd  to  Ten  Thooaand,  and 
flrom  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  sin^  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Tears. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Excbanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.   12mo.  88.  boond. 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  RoBsaT  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glas^^ow.    Fcp.  8to.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE ; 

Or,  Veibum  Sempitemum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition  (1830),  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1093,  by  C.  Whit- 
tingbain,  Chiswick.    G4mo.  is.  6d.  boond  and  chuped.   . 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scr1[rtnres; 
a  Summary  of  the  Hi6tor>'  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  se>-eral  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Gkobob 
Tom  LINK,  D.l).  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  58.  6d.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES : 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  year 
1838,  inclusive.  Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Histor>-  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Ctai- 
turies.    By  Thomas  Took  a,  Esq.  F.R.S.    3  vols.  Svo.  j^"].  8s.  cloth. 
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TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  STATE 

of  the  CiaCULATION  from  1839  to  1M7>  incloaive;  with  a  fcenenl  Reriew  of  the  Currency 
Question,  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  33:  beinf^  a  continimtioa 
of  The  Uiii4Mrg  of  Prices,  from  1793  to  1838.    By  T.  TooKB,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  William  Charlbs  Townsend,  Esq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  '*  Lives  ot  Twelve  Eminent  Judj^es  of 
the  Last  and  of  the  Present  Century/'  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.CharlbsTownsbicd,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield  ;  Author  of  **  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  2  vols. 
8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition^  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  31  s.  6d.  cloth. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANI>S.  A  New  Edition,  thoroui^hly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoolofpcal  Collection  in 
the  Britiab  Moseum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  13  Coloured  Plates  15a.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Anthoress  of  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,*' "  Some  Passages  from  Modem  His- 
tory," "Discipline,"  and  **  Letters  on  Happiness."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TWINING.-ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PAINTING : 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise ;  comprising^  ^Esthetics  in  reference  to  Art— the  Appli- 
cation of  Rules  to  Painting  -and  General  Observations  on  Perspective.  By  H.  Twining,  Esq. 
Imperial  8\'o.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  31s.  cloth. 

TWISS.-THE  LETTERS  APOSTOLIC  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Law  of  Europe.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Documents.  By  Travbrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  of  Doctors'  Commons ;  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Commissary-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.    8vo.  9s.  doth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Urb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  >i.O.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov.;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,341  Engravings  on  Wood,  AOs.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  withWoodcuta,  14s.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charlbs  Watbrton,  Esq.,  Antbor  of  **  WaBdaringa  in  South 
America."  With  an  Antobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Watton  HalL  New 
Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  Od.  cloth. 

%«  Separately— VoL  I.  (First  Series),  8s. ;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Seriea),  6s.  6d. 


32  NBW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETRY  AKD  PAINTING— LYRICS  OF 

THE  HEART,  and  other  Poems.  ByALARic  A.  Watts.  With  Fortjr-one  hif^ly-finuhed 
line'Enip^vings,  executed  expreuly  for  this  work  by  the  most  eminent  Paioters  and  En- 
graven. 

In  One  Volnme,  square  crown  8¥0.  price  31s.  6d.  boards,  or  458.  bound  in  morocco 
byllayday;  Proof  Impressions,  638.  boards.— Plain  Proofs,  41  Plates,  demy  4 to.  (only 
100  copies  printed)  ^^2.  2s.  in  portfolio ;  India  Proofs  before  letters,  colombier  4to.  (only 
50  copies  printed),  £5,  5s.  in  portfolio. 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprising  snch  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  con necteii  with  Housekeeping-:  ss,The 
(Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warmin;^,  Ventilating-,  and  Ligbting^ 
them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials— 
Duties  of  Servants,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Wkbstbr,  P.G.S.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Parkes.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  SOs.  cloth. 

WESTWQOD.  -  AN  INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CLASSirfCATION  OF  INSECTTS ;  founded  on  the  Natural  UabiU  and  compounding  Oixani- 
sation  of  the  different  Families.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  F.L  S.  &c.  &c.  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  £2.  78.  cloth. 

WHEATLEY.-THE  ROD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  sure  taking  of  Trout,  Grayling?,  &c.  By 
H  ewbtt  Wu  batlsy,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  coloured  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE.-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAIL- 

ING  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFF^SED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle 
Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By  Wu .  Wilbbbforcb,  Esq. 
M.P.    New  Editions.    8vo.  8s.  boards ;  or  fcp.  8vo.  48.  6d.  cloth. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

So  much  of  the  Diary  of  I^uiy  Willouy^hhy  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the 
Eventful  Reif^n  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  (1635  to  1663). 
Printed,  ornamcnteil,  and  bonnd  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition ;  in  Two  Parts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards ;  or  ISs.  each,  bound  in  morocco. 

YOUATT.-THE  HORSE. 

By  William  Youatt.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  Arom  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

CS3^  Messrs.  Longman  and  O.'s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.-THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youatt.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

*»*  Tlie  above  works,  which  were  prepared  under  the  su(>erintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  an<l  Co.,  by  assignment 
from  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt's  book  on  the 
Horse  wliich  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  The 
engravings,  also,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  the 
language  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Management  of  the  Animals  of  which 
they  treat.  ! 

ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  .students,  with  the  Author^s  sanction  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.RS.K.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  FAiinburgh: 
with  copious  (Corrections  and  Additions  comniunicateil  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  for  the  authorised 
English  Translation,  by  Professor  ZU.MIT.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

[AfarcASl,  1851. 
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\VORKS  IN   GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


LIEUT.-COL.  ClIKSNEY's   EXPEDITION  to  SURTEY  tlie 

RlVKltS  Kri'llllATKS    and   TIGhlK.      IVitli  mnny   riate.   oiid    Woodeuit. 
Tula,  1.  and  II.  rojil  Hvd.  fl^B.— Alliu  of  Mtipi  aud  Cbirts,  31s.  GiL 


^i  THE  SOCIAL  COXniTIOX  mirl  KDUCATIOX  of  the  PEOPLE 

iu  E-VGLANU  and  ELHOl'li.   JSj  luhura  KiV,  E.q.  ^I.A.   £  vuli.  post  8iu.  -lit. 

ilR.  A.  K  JOHXSTOX's  XW  UICTIOXARY  of  GEXKRAL 

s,id  niVSICAi,  liKOIilUl'HY  ;  rufmins  a  wmplcle  GAZ£rri.ra.       8vo.  30i. ; 
buir-ruxia,  .lU. 

JIR.  M'CL'LLOCir?  GEOORAPIllCAL  niCTIOXARYr  witli 

G  lar^ie  M,ipi.      y^«  ELlilinii  ilH-lli,  ifl  fimc  uF  piiUioliuu  ia  'i'w^^Ivc  I'am, 
price  3:i.  mcb.  (Driuiug  :!  iLk-lc  vuIiiuii.-<,  Svu. 

SIDNKY  UALL's  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS,  of  53  coioural 

Ma|.^,iorri«i'dlolS50i«tillidltliellAiLWiYalfliddin(n.   LalumhiCT.llo.  jt3.5.. 

\  XOinVAY  IN  ISIS  AX»  1S49.      Hv  Tims.  Forkster,  Esq.  axil 

'         '.irut,  M.  S.  lliiiiiii.i'ir.     Willi  Map, M"o«lL-in(,  Olid  lU  liiili'd  Pliicj.     Siu.  ISi. 


I  LOUPOX's    EXCVCLOREDIA     of    GARDEXIXG.       New 

'■  "■  ■  m  (1  SiO),  corretlud  by  Mks.  Lovoon  ,  wilh  1,000  Wwjdtuli.    gvo.  fiOa. 

I  LOUDOX'b  IIORTUS  RRTTAXXirUS.     Xcw  TMUm  (1S50), 
I  BLAIlJ's  CHROXOLOGICAL  fin.l  HISTORICAL  TARLES. 

I  EilcudiJ  uiiJtr  Ibe  rtiiiiuu  o(  Sir  llLKKr  Elljs,  K.1I,     Imptrial  Hvo.  3]t.  6d. 

1  THE  Rev.  AV.  J.  COXYREARE  and  tlic  Rev.  .T.  8.  IIO^VSOX's 

i  Kl'lSTI.TlS  of  ST.  I'Ari..       2  toI..   4to.  opiouily  illiuHnlod.  by 

Id,  11  Dp*,  UliaHi,  VToodcuU,  &c. 

H  of  publioilion,  in  rirli,  priue  £i.  each. 


W.  U,  UuHlrll 


Z<j^.poN:  LosGH.4>-,  Ekows,  Gil£e^,  and  Lo:;gmu4s. 


